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INTRODUCTION 

S INCE the Golden Jubilee of His Highness the Ma- 
haraja of Bikaner will be celebrated in the autumn. 
It has been felt by many of his friends that the time has 
come for the pubhcation of a biography of His Highness, 
giving a full account of his many activities, and of his very 
successful government and admmistration of the State of 
Bikaner, to which he succeeded on the death of his elder 
brother. 

I am in a position to give only a short appreciation of 
what I knew of the Maharaja and Ins State from the time 
when I arrived in India m 1910 until I left India m 1916, 
and agam on my return to India for a few weeks m the 
winter of 193 o-i, when I had the pleasure of revisiting 
Bikaner, though unfortunately his Highness was absent 
in Europe during my visit 

The Maharajas of Bikaner and Gwahor were my two 
first guests m Government House, Calcutta, in 1910, and 
they proved two of my most loyal and trusted friends 
until I left India m 1916 Both of these friends were of 
the very highest character m every way and were models 
of what Indian Prmces ate and should be. 

During the few short years of my admmistration m 
India I was able to testify to the extraordmary progress 
achieved m Bikaner, a desert State with many natural 
disadvantages, but which, nevertheless, has made more 
material progress and achieved greater prosperity than 
many other States m India blessed with greater advantages 
by chmate and nature In former years, famine was re- 
current owing to the lack of irrigation Now the irriga- 
tion of 620,000 acres has been completed, for which the 
negotiations were m pi ogress durmg the period of my 
viceroyalty 

When His Highness first assumed full powers, there 
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was only one railway line of 85 miles m the State, now 
there are no less than 800 miles of railways 

As for education, no Indian State can boast of a wider 
dissemination of both primary and secondary education 
for both boys and girls, and I can remember gomg to a 
school of boys of ten to twelve years old in Bikaner city 
and puttmg to them the most comphcated arithmetical 
problems, mvolving simple and compound interest, 
which, to my surprise, they solved quite correctly by 
mental arithmetic 

It was durmg my stay in India that the Maharaja, when 
paying me a visit, announced his mtention of creating a 
Legislative Assembly m his State I welcomed and en- 
couraged the idea, and the Assembly was inaugurated in 
1913 There was no public demand for such an mstitu- 
tion, but It has worked well, and there is a non-official 
majority m the Assembly — there are now mumcipal 
corporations in the principal towns, a district board for 
the rural areas, and panchayats in the villages 

Another mstitution m which His Highness took great 
interest and has played an important part is the Chamber 
of Prmces, which was a development of the Conferences 
of Prmces initiated m 1914 for the discussion of matters 
affecting themselves and their States The Chamber of 
Prmces has now become an important wheel in the 
machmery of government 

The city of Bikaner, with its old Fort, its beautiful 
palace, fine pubhc buildmgs, and pubhc parks, is a capital 
of which any Ruling Prince may well be proud 

My own personal lelations with the Maharaja were 
those of great mutual friendship and esteem, cemented by 
a frequent mterchange of visits, and I enjoy very happy 
remimscences of His Highness’s most generous hospitality 
at Bikaner, Gajner, and elsewhere, and of reaUy unforget- 
table days of sport with His Highness, pigsticking and 
shootmg sand-grouse, black buck, chmkara, houbara, and 
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other game His Highness is a marvellous sportsman and 
a first-rate shot with gun and rifle These were wonderful 
days, and I am sure that one of the best and surest ways 
for a Viceroy or Governor to learn and know the country 
he governs is to associate with the Ruling Princes, and to 
acquire through them an msight mto the mentality of the 
people and their views on important political problems 
aflectmg the States and British India 

I cherish the friendship of His Higlmess the Maharaja, 
and I trust that he may long be spared for the good of his 
State and to the advantage of India. 

HARDINGE OF PENSHURST 

26 Jwie 




PREFACE 

T his Biography is m no sense an official pubhcation. 

As His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner completed 
on the 17th of September, 1937, the fiftieth year of his 
reign as the Ruler of one of the premier States m India, 
It was suggested to me by some of his friends that an 
account of his life and activities would be a most oppor- 
tune undertalong. I had myself suggested to the Maharaja 
more than four years ago that I should be permitted to 
write his Life as I felt that tlie acluevements of the 
Maharaja, both m his State and in the wider fields of 
Indian and Impenal pohtics, constituted an important 
chapter of modern Indian lustory 

Neither the Maharaja, nor his Government is, there- 
fore, m any way associated with this work. At my 
request the Government of Bikaner placed at my dis- 
posal the official pubhcations of the State and supphed 
me information on pomts which I considered necessary 
to refer to them For this assistance I am grateful to 
them, especially to Maharaj Mandhata Smghji, the Home 
Minister, who was assiduous m huntmg out old records 
and malnng them available to me. No responsibility, 
however, attaches to him or to any officer of His 
Highness’s Government for any statement contamed 
in this book or for any opinions which are expressed 
by me 

I make grateful acknowledgement of my obhgation to 
His Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala for per- 
mission to undertake the work, to the Right Honourable 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G , for his valuable Intro- 
duction, to Sir Walter Lawrence, G C V O , G C I E., 
for the "Appreciation’ which he has lundly contributed and 
which appears as a separate chapter m the book, to Sir 
Brian Egerton, K C I E., formerly tutor to the Maharaja 
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of Bikanet, for his interesting note on the Maharaja’s 
education and training, and to Sir Frank Brown, C I E , 
for advice on many matters relating to the publication of 
the book 
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GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS 
OCCURRING IN THE BOOK 


Arz kaio 

Durbar 

Izzat 

Jagir 

Kharita 

Mandi 
Mansab 
Naubat Khana 

Panchayat 

Ryot 

Sanad 

Seth 

Shikar 

Simhasan 

Sirdar 

TehsiJ 

Thakur 

Thikana 

Tilak 

Zatnindar 


To petition 

Court — also Government of an Indian State 

Dignity, prestige 

Fief 

A formal letter exchanged between Rulers (also 
with the Viceroy) 

Market town 

Army rank under the Great Moghuls 

Place in front of the palace where the drum is 
beaten as an emblem of royalty 

A board of five wluch settles the affairs of the 
village or of small commumties 

Cultivator 

A formal document granting oi confirming some 
privilege, honoui, or right 

A member of the merchant class 
Shoot big game hunt 
The hon-seat — the throne 
Noble 

A umt of revenue administration 

A Rajput noble 

Estate 

A mark (usually red) placed on the forehead 
Landowner 




Chapter One 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

AMONG the many clans of Rajputs, whose patriot- 
.Axism, valour, and cluvalry illumine Indian history, 
none stand higher in fame or in the glamour of their 
lustoric tradition tlian the Rathores, Descended from the 
Solar line of the epics, tlie Rathores or the Rastrakutas 
came first to be known m Indian history as the great 
imperial dynasty in the Deccan. In the first decade of the 
eighth century the Rastrakutas wrested from the Western 
Chalukyas territor}^ roughly corresponding to the Bom- 
bay Presidency, and established their capital at Malldied. 
We know from their mscriptions that Dantidurga Kliad- 
gavaloka, who assumed imperial titles and digmt}^ was 
reigning in ad. 753 One of his descendants, Dhruva 
I, conquered as far north as Ujjain in Malwa. Arab and 
Persian travellers who visited their capital at the time 
speak of the monarchs of tiiat dynasty as ‘the Emperors 
of India’ and as bemg among the great monarchs of the 
time By the tenth century we see the Rastrakutas again 
estabhshed as the leadmg power in northern India with 
their capital at Kanauj. The rivalry between Jai Chand 
of Kanauj, who claimed imperial sway over Arya- 
varta, and the impetuous Prithviraj Chohan, and the 
calamitous results of their quarrel constitute a turmng- 
pomt of Indian history. The mvasion of Alahommed of 
Ghor and the disasters that overtook the Rajput arms in 
the Punjab and the Gangetic Valley completed the rum 
of the Empire of Kanauj. 

But from the rums the Rathores rose again One 
branch of the family, with the image of the family deity 
and the emblems of imperial power, wandered with a few 
retamers into the desert lands of Rajputana. There they 
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established the kingdom of Marwar in the fourteenth 
century. Under Rao Jodhaji, who founded the city of 
Jodhpur, the new kmgdom attamed a position of emi- 
nence. A warrior of great renown, he conquered the 
neighbourmg Mohils and Jats and established, in spite of 
great natural difficulties, dominion over a very wide area 

Rao Bikaji, the founder of the Bikaner State, was his 
son. Discontented with his prospects, as he had then 
an elder brother hvmg, and spurred by his ambitions, 
Bikaji with a few hundred men set out to conquer new 
lands 

The circumstances under which this expedition came 
to be undertaken are m themselves interestmg, and are 
described in detail m the old cliromcles of the State 

Bika]i, it would seem, was one day sitting in the dur- 
bar of his father carrymg on a conversation with lus uncle 
Kandhalji Rao Jodhaji, who watched the uncle and the 
nephew engaged m this manner, chaffed them and re- 
marked half m jest that their conversation must be m 
regard to some scheme of war and conquest Kandhalji, 
who was a prmce of spirit, was touched to the quick and 
announced m durbar that the Rao’s wish was a command 
to him and that Bikaji and he would not rest till they 
had conquered new territories Perhaps they had already 
some scheme under contemplation In any case there was 
present with them at the durbar Napo, a Sankliala Rajput, 
whose people, weakened by war, had abandoned the 
country lying to the north of Jodhpur He suggested its 
occupation Rao Jodhaji not only approved of the sug- 
gestion but encouraged Bikaji in his ambitious project, 
perhaps because he realized the difficulties which he 
would have in providing for his large family A small 
expedition was immediately orgamzed In 1465 Bikaji left 
Jodhpur at the head of a force consisting of 100 horse and 
500 foot He was accompanied by his uncle Kandhalji 
and a few adventurous cluefs. The parly also mciuded. 
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besides the military chiefs, the nucleus of a civil admini- 
strauon. The essential civil officials, such as accountants, 
secietarics, and revenue oBicers, were, as a result of 
Bikajds foresight, taken along with the military expedi- 
tion 

The area nearest to Jodhpur to which they hrst 
marched was but a barren desert. Its previous occupants 
had abandoned it. Bikaji therefore occupied it without 
a fight. This, however, was only a base. To the north 
of It lay a powerful Bhati kingdom. In the east the Jats, 
then as now a most warlike clan, were in occupation. 
The iinpojtant town of Hissat v'as the head-quarters of 
the Governor of the Delhi Sultan, and the area surround- 
ing It was an integral part of the Pathan kingdom 
Scattered cveqwherc were small chieftainships, weak for 
offensive warfare, but well entrenched in their desert 
fastness to withstand tlic attacks of outsiders 

Bikaji’s first halt was at Rfandaur. There at die shrine 
of the local deity he dedicated himself to the great work 
he had undertaken Bikaner chronicles state that divine 
assistance was vouchsafed to him by the miraculous 
presence of Siva’s mir’at (amulet) in the mornmg in his 
wardrobe The party moved on, with the happy feeling 
of assured success through divine help, and reached 
Deshnoke, a village sixteen miles to the south of the 
present town of Bikaner In that village lived a famous 
char an woman, Sri Karniji, who was considered a semi- 
divine personality. She was influential with the neigh- 
bouring Rajas as a holy woman, especially with Sekho, 
the Bhati Rao of Pugal, who had been blessed by her 
and declared to be her spiritual brother. Bikaji paid his 
lespccts to the saint and she announced to Inm in the 
presence of his compamons ^our destiny is higher than 
your father’s and many servants will touch your feet’ At 
her direction Bikap established himself at Chaundasar. 

The small area which had come under Bikaji’s occupation 
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was slowly built up into a State A foit was erected at 
Kodamdesar and the image of Bhairunji was set up in 
a temple which still exists. The deserted tract of Janglu 
was repopulated and became again a floutisliing area. 
The small army which started on the original expedition 
also grew in size. Naturally Bikaji, who had left his home 
to carve out a kmgdom, was not content with the small 
shce of desert that he had occupied But he knew that 
with the forces at Ins disposal he could not successfully 
attack and conquer the territory under the effective 
control of warhke tubes It was to Karmji that he went 
for advice She suggested that Bikaji should ally himself 
by marriage with the daughter of the Rao of Pugah her 
spiritual brother, a man of influence and power m the Bhati 
country lying to the north of the area that Bikaji had occu- 
pied The wisdom of the suggestion was recogmzed by 
Bikaji who readily consented to the proposal But even at 
the suggestion of Karmji, Seklio would not agree to give 
his daughter to the new-comer Circumstances, however, 
helped Bikaji Soon after his refusal Sekho was captured 
by the Mohammedan Governor of Multan in a raid, 
and Karmji, who was approached foi help, received the , 
promise of the Bhati prmcess’s hand for Bikaji m return 
for the latter’s helping to release her father 

The alhance gave a foothold to Bikaji m Bhati terri- 
tory He estabhshed a stronghold m their country and 
the Bhatis soon awoke to the danger winch tins extension 
of Bikaji’s power involved Under the leaderslnp of 
Kolkaran Kehrot, a renowned chief, they mustered strong 
and a fierce batde took place m which Bikaji’s arms 
proved victorious Though successful in tlie fight Bikaji 
and his counsellors reakzed that a fort in the midst of a 
hostile population was not safe as a capital and decided to 
move to a more suitable site Omens decided the choice 
In April i486 Bikaji laid the foundations of the fort 
which was destined to become the home of Ins descen- 
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dants. Tiiiec years later, the construction of tlie city, 
called after its founder Bikaner (the City of Bika), was 
undertaken Wliatever the omens that determined the 
site, they must undoubtedly have been auspicious, for the 
fort and town that Bikaji founded have endured for 
centuries as the flourishmg capital of his illustrious suc- 
cessors 

With the establishment of a permanent capital it be- 
came clear to the neighbourmg tribes that a new State 
had come mto existence. Some of them voluntarily 
aclmowledged the sovereignty of Bikaji, especially the 
Godara tribe of Jats whose chiefs still enjoy the privilege 
of placing the royal Ulak on the forehead of the Bikaner 
rulers at the time of their coronation. The submission 
of the Godaras brought Bikaji into conflict with the 
Sarans, another tribe of the same race, who were con- 
stantly at war with them. The Godaras having secured 
the protection of Bikaji, the Sarans approached the 
powerful Rajput Cluef of Sawam to help them The 
flght soon came to be between the two Rajput chiefs, 
and Bikaji was able to loll lus opponent in open combat. 
Slowly m this way the power of Bikaji extended till the 
boundary of Ins domimons touched the Alohil country 
on tire Jaipur side and Hissar on the north-east 

The country of the Mohils had been conquered by 
Jodhaji, who had put it under the charge of Bidaji, a 
younger brother of Bikaji. But troubles of an unex- 
pected character soon made it necessary for Bidaji to 
approach his brother. The expropriated sons of the 
Mohil Chief had found favour with the Sultan at Delhi, 
who instructed his governor at Hissar to help them to 
recover tlieir patrimony. Alone and unaided, Bidaji was 
helpless against the imperial forces commanded by 
Sarang Khan himself. Bidaji, who had offended his 
father, took refuge with lus brother, who immediately 
raised an army of eight thousand men and marched 
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against the enemy. The imperial forces were driven out 
of the Mohil country. Sarang KTan, the Governor, aftei 
a personal discomfiture at the hands of Kandhalji, retired 
in haste to his head-quarters The lands were restored to 
Bidaji, but he held them as a feudatory of lus brother 

Though the Mohil country was thus conquered and 
annexed, Bikaji had thereby earned the enmity of a for- 
midable opponent. Sarang Khan was determined to 
wipe out the disgrace of the defeat he suffered at the 
hands of Kandhalji The Governor collected a large force 
and attacked the Rathore Chref who was stationed at a 
point near Ins territory. Kandhalji, taken by surprise, 
fought gallantly but fell in the action The loss of Ins 
uncle was greatly mourned by Bikaji He had m a sense 
been the father of the origmal expedition It was to Inm 
that Bikaji was accustomed to turn for advice at ail times 
of crisis. Bikaji, on hearing the news, took a solemn oath 
that he would not eat bread till he had avenged the death 
of one who had been hke a second father to Inm But to 
move smgle-handed against the Imperial forces would 
have been the utmost rashness. He sought and received 
the help of his father, Rao Jodhaji, who at the head of 
a large force joined his son The combmed Rathore 
armies met the Imperial troops at the village of Kans 
In the action that ensued Sarang Khan was kiUed and the 
Imperial army was put to flight. 

Rao Jodhaji, who was growmg old, was anxious to 
settle the affairs of his fannly before Ins death Bikaji 
had already won a kmgdom for himself The Rao there- 
fore asked him to remam content with what he had won 
and not to claim die succession to his father’s State The 
elder son having died Bikaji had become heir to the 
throne, but havmg carved out a kmgdom foi himself he 
was content to leave his patrimony to his brothers But 
he made one condition As the eldest living son, the 
heidooms and the insignia of royalty brought from 
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Kanau) belonged as of right to him. Kingdoms he might 
conquer but these cherished emblems of impeiial sway 
winch should go to the eldest line, he could not legiti- 
mately give up. Jodhaji saw the reasonableness of tins 
claim and agreed that they should, after his own death, 
be sent to Bikaner. 

In A.D. 1491 Rao Jodha)i died. Wlnle Bikaji on Ins 
part desisted from puttmg forward the claim to the 
Jodhpur throne, Rao Sujoji, who had succeeded Jodhaji, 
in spite of all explanations would not give up the heir- 
looms There was no option for Bikaji but to take them 
by force. He collected a large army and invaded Jodhpur. 
The Jodhpur army was defeated and the city itself was 
given up to plunder SujOji took refuge within the fort 
winch the Bikaner army surrounded and besieged. At 
tins stage Sujoji’s mother inteivened and asked for a 
conference. She herself came to see Bikaji and at her 
request he agreed to raise the siege and return to his 
capital if the heirlooms were given over to Inm. These, 
consisting of the throne, the State umbrella, and other 
royal emblems, and the image of the family goddess, 
were handed over to Bikaji who brought them m triumph 
to Ins capital where they still remain. 

The area which Rao Bikaji conquered and formed into 
a kingdom had, indeed, few attractions. Situated in the 
nnddle of the Indian desert, where the landscape is un- 
relieved either by trees or by ploughed fields, where 
nothing but low sand-dunes meet the eye for nnles with 
forbidding barrenness, and the scorclnng sun makes 
human or even ammal life a daily struggle agamst nature, 
few could have prophesied for the kingdom of Bikaner, 
at Its foundation, the prosperity and greatness which the 
future held in store Endless distances, vast stretches of 
unrehevcd sand, deceptive mirages which created a sense 
of human helplessness — these were the physical character- 
istics of the country winch Bikaji conquered for himself 
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and Ins successors Its barrenness did not make him 
despair, he knew the hardy quahty of his men he knew 
that the character of men was sharpened m the fight with 
nature and the unceasmg struggle for hfe In the middle of 
the desert he built his capital city — a standing challenge to 
the elements and a monument to the hardihood of his race 

The rulers of Bikaner are directly descended from 
Bikaji and thus represent the elder branch of the Rathore 
dynasty. In the course of its five hundred years of 
separate and independent existence, the dynasty of Bi- 
kaner has been remarkable in many ways As great and 
progressive rulers of their own State, as generals and 
statesmen of the Moghul Empire, as staunch aUies and 
friends of the British Crown, they have achieved a dis- 
tmction which is surpassed by none and equalled by few 
in Indian history. 

Founded by enterprise and courage, the Bikaner 
dynasty mamtamed itself m its desert kmgdom only by 
successive campaigns Rao Bikaji’s descendants had con- 
standy to fight their own kmsmen of Jodhpur, and the 
other surrounding states who did not easily reconcile 
themselves to the rise of a new power. But though often 
put to difficulties the descendants of Bikaji held dieir 
ground, now allymg with one, now with the other, but 
never yielding an mch of territory. 

It was with the growth of the Moghul Empire under 
Akbar that Bikaner outstripped its rivals and became one 
of the leading States of Rajputana Early m the reign of 
Akbar, Rao Kalyan Singhji laid die foundation of that 
pohcy of friendship and co-operation between the em- 
perors and the rulers of Bikaner which stood both in good 
stead for over two centuries Rao Kalyan Smghji’s friend- 
ship was valued by the Emperor, and the ruler of Bikaner 
soon attained a position at the Imperial Court which helped 
him to consohdate his own domimons and establish Ins 
sway fir ml y over the rebeUious tribes widnn the frontiers 
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of Ills State. Kalyaa SinghjTs son Rai Singhji earned on 
this tradition and attained even higher favour. He stood 
next after tlie Raja of Amber among the Hmdu rulers at 
the Moghul Court, and enjoyed a ?nansab of 5,000, 
which was the highest dignity to winch those who were 
not members of the Imperial family were admitted Rai 
Smghji was in fact one of Akbar’s most trusted generals, 
and he fought with distinction m all the Emperor’s 
campaigns. In the expedition agamst Alrmedabad, Rai 
Singhji, who held Irrgh command under Akbai, distin- 
guished lumself m the assault on the city and slew m 
single combat the Governor, Mirza Mahommed Hussein. 
He maintained his influence and authority both m the 
time of Akbar and lus son, Jehangir, and m the troubles 
relating to tire succession of the latter, Jehangir himself 
aclmowledged that he depended greatly on Rai Singhji, 
‘one of the most considerable of Rajput Amirs’ The 
Emperor’s confidence in him was such that the Raja was 
placed m charge of the capital and the fort It was Rai 
Singhji who built the present fort of Bikaner and laid 
the foundations of the palaces which are among the 
most beautiful gems of Indian architecture. Rai Smghji’s 
brother Piithwi Rajji, Imown as Peethal, was one of the 
most renowned poets and scholars of Ins time He was 
equally at home in the field of battle and at the council 
table Akbar particularly enjoyed his company and when 
Peethal died composed the foUowmg couplet 

Pithal son majlis gal, Tan Sen son rag, 

Hansibo ramibo bobbo, gayo Birbal sath 

As a poet he is still held in high honour. His great 
epic poem in Dm gal, Veh-K? ishna Rnkmam ;/, is un- 
doubtedly the masterpiece of Rajastham literature. The 
esteem with winch Indian scholars received that work 
in the lifetime of the poet may be judged from the fact 
that It was translated into Sanskrit. Nor has its fame 
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diminished with time Both the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and the Hmdustam Academy of AJlahabad have 
pubhshed critical and annotated editions of the book in 
recent times. But perhaps the incident for which Prithwi 
Rajji IS best remembered m Indian history is his stirring 
letter to Rana Pratap, the unconquered hero of Hinduism, 
about whose reported submission Akbar had boasted m 
durbar. Prithwi Ra])i openly declaied that for the 
Emperor’s Crown the Rana would not make his sub- 
mission and wrote a stirrmg poem to Pratap asking to 
be informed whetlier the sun had risen m the west for 
Pratap to call Akbar Padshah and whether he, Prithwi 
Rajji, should for ever hang down his head m shame or 
commit suicide As Tod remarks : 

The effusion of the Rath ore was equal to ten thousand men, 
It nerved the dtooping mind of Pratap and aroused him to 
action and the Rana rephed with equally stirrmg verses that as 
long as there was life m h im he would call Akbar by no other 
name than Turk ’ 

Among Rai Smghji’s successors, Maharaja Anup 
Smghji, the first to be mvested with that title, was perhaps 
the most remarkable. Powlett justly describes him as 
having revived The golden time of Bikaner valour and 
fame’. A great patron of art, music, and learning, the 
Maharaja was himself a versatile gemus, a distinguished 
scholar in Sanskrit, a mathematician, and an astronomer 
The manuscript library he collected and left, which is now 
housed in the fort of Bikaner, contams some very rare 
and valuable books and is considered one of the best 
Indian hbraries now in existence In the field of battle 
also Maharaja Anup Smghji’s achievements were umque 
He captured for Aurangzib the fort of Bqapur, and was 
m command of Moghul armies in the attack on Gol- 
conda. In fact he was one of the great leaders m the 
Deccan campaign of Aurangzib, and one of the Em- 
peror’s most trusted generals 
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Successive Ruleis of Bikaner gave unstinted service 
to the Moghul Empire. There was no important cam- 
paign in Hindustan or in the Deccan in which the rulers 
of Bikaner did not, at the head of their own armies, fight 
side by side with the emperor. They shed their blood 
freely, so much so that even Tod, who was not well 
acquamted with the Instory of Bikaner, admits that the 
Bikaner family furmshed an example ‘of the prodigal 
sacrifice of Rajput blood m imperial service’. In fact 
their record of mihtary service was unequalled in India. 
Every one of the sixteen rulers who reigned during the 
Moghul period and lived to the age of maturity person- 
ally saw active service in the cause of the Empire. Durmg 
a period of 164 years, covering in fact the total length of 
effective Moghul domimon m India, every single ruler 
of Bikaner, either at the head of Ins own troops or in 
command of the imperial armies, fought in the wars of 
the Deccan Nor was this service confined to the rulers 
themselves. The princes and cadets of the family aclueved 
equal glory and shed their blood with equal prodigality 
in the cause of the Empire. Their service to the Moghuls 
was not confined to mihtary operations. In responsible 
posts as viceroys and governors and as imperial repre- 
sentatives in difficult diplomatic negotiations, the rulers of 
Bikaner and the cadets of their house aclueved distinc- 
tion for themselves and glory for the Empire. During a 
period of a hundred years they held no less than seventeen 
viceroyalties or governorships. Such was the confidence 
in the statesmanslup and adnunistrative abihty wluch the 
emperors placed in them that they were generally 
selected for the governorslups or viceroyalties of the 
most troublesome or the most recently conquered areas 
of the Empire. Apart from the rulers themselves, the 
younger sons of the house like Pirthwi Rapi and Padam 
Singhji were held in high honour at the imperial court 
The exceptional digmty wluch the rulers of Bikaner 
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enjoyed at the Aloghul Court is attested by the numerous 
firmans addressed to them by the Emperors There was 
no honour which the Emperors did not bestow on them. 
Hereditary titles of Afaharaja, Maharajadluraj, Raj Aia- 
jeshwar, were conferred on them by difieient Emperors 
The great digmty of Afalu-Maratib, given only to the 
most important territorial rulers, was bestowed on them 
on three different occasions. The early Moghul emperors 
were very strict in conferring such digmties on the 
rulers subordmate to them, and it is a proof of the very 
special favour m which the rulers of Bikaner stood at 
the imperial court that they received from successive 
emperors these distinguished marks of honour 

It should not, however, be thought that, loyal as the 
rulers of Bikaner were, they were at any time servile 
tools of Aloghul pohcy, who for their own advancement 
were prepared to suffer the humiliation of their people 
Whenever their digmty was wounded or their own rights 
encroached upon they were ready to resist even imperial 
authority. The most celebrated instance of this is the 
occasion from which Bikaner rulers derive their proud 
motto * ‘Jai Jangal Dhar Badshah’ The story, which is 
given in all Rajput histones, is thus narrated by Powlett 

^An incident occurred in Raja Karan Singh’s time winch is 
well known throughout Rajputana, and has been much the 
subject of poem and song The Kiyant relates that Aurangzeb 
contemplated the conversion to Islamism of the Rajput chiefs 
It tells how the emperor destroyed the gods of Benares, how 
the Deo Bashesha, refusmg to be destroyed, jumped into a 
well, leaving the site of his temple to be converted into that 
of the present striking mosque of the city , how the temples of 
Brindaban and other places were likewise levelled, how Amcr 
gave refuge to one god, the famous Kesava, which was sub- 
sequently transferred to Mewar, where the Rana generously 
devoted the heads of a lalch of Sesodias for his defence, and 
how after aU this tlie Rajas joined the imperial army ostensibly 
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for a campaiga beyond the Indus. By the time the army had 
reached Attuk, Raja Karan Singh discovered, with the assis- 
tance of a friendly Saiyad m his service, that the emperor 
intended to convert all the Hindus by force after they had 
crossed the Indus. The Rajas took counsel regarding the course 
to be pursued, and it was agreed to act so as to cause the 
Musalmans to insist on their right of precedence in crossing 
the river, vdiich the Hindus would thus be enabled to place 
between themselves and their enemies Accordingly the Rajas 
sent their ‘harkaras’ (messengers) to take possession of the 
thousands of boats collected for the passage of the army As 
had been foreseen the Musalmans resented this movement as 
an impertinence, and the Hindu harkaras were driven away, 
the Musalmans declaring they would use the boats first Just 
as the latter, contarmng the Muhammadan portion of the host, 
had crossed the river, news arrived of the death of the Raja of 
Amer’s mother, and on this pretext all the Rajas delayed their 
crossing for twelve days, during which the next step they were 
to take was anxiously discussed It was evident to them that 
if they left the means of instantly recrossmg the river in the 
hands of the emperor, they would, if they turned then faces 
homewards, be immediately attacked in their rear by the 
superior Musulman force, and that at least they would not 
escape without severe loss At length the Rajas came in a body 
to Karan Singh, and pointed out to him that since his territories 
were the least susceptible of invasion, he could, with compara- 
tively little danger to himself, save their religion, and bear the 
brunt of the imperial displeasure by begmmng the destruction of 
the boats Karan Singh assented, but not without a condition 
Seated on his “gadi” he was for once to receive the homage of 
the assembled Rajas as Emperor of Hindustan (or, as another 
account says, as the Jungle^ Emperor), and to thrs the Rajput 
chiefs agreed The Bikaneries then set to work to destroy the 
boats in the presence of the “ahadi” or imperial messenger 
attached to the darbar The guilt of leading the league bemg 
thus laid upon the shoulders of Karan Smgh, the other Rajas 
struck m, all the boats were soon useless, and the Rajputs set 

' ‘Jungles’ \\ab one of the titles of the Chohan Kings of Delhi (Tod, toI n, 
p 421, 2nd cd ) 
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off securely on their way home Kaian Smgh did not fail to 
reward the Saiyad through whose timely warmng the threatened 
calamity was averted He received a grant of a pakka pice on 
every house in Bikaner and village Pankhawala rent free It 
may be here mentioned that for many generations there have 
been a class of Saiyads employed m the Bikaner forces who 
have furmshed many faithful soldiers to the darbar ’ 

The decay of Moghul power naturally reflected on 
the greatness of the Bikaner house. In the shadow of 
imperial power the dynasty had grown to greatness and 
had echpsed the other Rajput States The anarchy that 
foUow'ed the break-down of Moghul power witnessed 
a slow dechne m the prosperity and power of Bikaner. 
But Its geographical position and the valour and wisdom 
of Its rulers saved Bikaner from the humihations and 
mdigmties to which the other great States of Rajputana 
were subjected as a result of Maratha aggression Udai- 
pur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur had aU to bend to the Maratha. 
Their courage and cluvalry were broken by successive 
defeats at the hands of Scmdia’s disciplined troops, and 
they were forced even to pay tribute to the marauding 
generals. But Bikaner was never conquered and paid 
neither chauth nor tribute to the mvader In its sandy 
expanse it maintamed its proud mdependence, extendmg 
Its territories by capture of strategic pomts, and putting 
down refractory nobles and wagmg an intermittent war 
with Jodhpur 

A word may be said here about the relations with the 
parent State of Jodhpur It was not to be expected that 
the tQumphal return of Bikaji from Jodhpur with the 
cherished heirlooms would be forgiven easily by the 
proud rulers of that State It was a great blow to their 
prestige, and up to the time of the present Maharaja, 
Todlipur never gave up hope of their recovery In the 
result, though often there was cordiality and sometimes 
even defensive and offensive aUiances were formed, no 
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opportunity was lost by Jodhpur to attack Bikaner and 
recover, if possible, what it had lost in the time of Rao 
Bika)i. No less than eight campaigns were undertaken 
by Jodhpur, but only on one occasion, in a d. 1542, did 
It meet with any success. In that year the Ruler of Bikaner 
was lolled in battle and the old fort was captured and 
nearly half the area of the State came under Jodhpur 
occupation. Tins was the lowest depth of adversity to 
winch tlie State fell in its history. But Rao Kalyan Smghji, 
who came to the throne m such difficult circumstances, 
did not despair. He retreated to a distant town, reor- 
gamaed Ins forces and set Inmself quietly to reconquer 
Ins lost domimons. He was so successful that m two years’ 
time the Jodhpur garrison m Bikaner was surrounded 
and agreed to withdraw without even strilnng a blow. 
In the other mvasions that followed, though the tide 
often varied and flowed this way and that, final success 
remamed with Bikaner. 

Nme times did Bikaner retahate. In four of these cam- 
paigns mihtary success remained with Bikaner Jodhpur 
was conquered and the fort occupied, but the victors 
were satisfied with a display of their superiority, and never 
entertained ambitions either of conquest or of vengeance 
It is pleasant to record that during the reign of the present 
Maharaja, unbroken coidiahty has prevailed between the 
two States and the old feud has been totally forgotten on 
both sides 

The break-down of civil government in Rajputana 
following the dismtegiation of Moghul power, though 
It enabled Maharaja Surat Singhji to play a leading part 
in the affairs of Rajput States, had disastrous repercus- 
sions on the mternal affairs of Bikaner The refractory 
nobles, with the help of chiefs outside the State, raised a 
formidable rebeUion. Amir Khan, the head of the Pmdari 
condoltteu^ was the terror of Rajputana at the time, 
and the Bikaner nobles depending on his support defied 
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the State authorities. The insurrection showed signs of 
spreading among other discontented tliakurs to whom 
the strong government of the Maharaja was distasteful. 
Fortunately at this time the Marquis of Hastmgs had 
reversed the policy of his predecessor and decided to 
extend British protection to the Rajputana States. As 
with the States liberated from the Mahratta yoke, so with 
mdependent Bikaner also a treaty of "perpetual friendslnp, 
aUiance and umty of mterests’ was signed on the 9th of 
March 1818. 

This treaty of alliance, which has, for over 1 1 8 years, 
been the Magna Carta of the Bikaner State and its dynasty, 
IS a document of eleven articles. It estabhshes an absolute 
umty of interests between the British Government and 
the Bikanei State and declares that the friends and enemies 
of one party shall be the friends and enemies of both It 
guarantees the protection of the British Government to 
the prmcipahty and territory of Bikaner, and engages to 
reduce the thalmrs and other inhabitants who have re- 
volted and thrown off its authority In accordance with 
the provisions of this Treaty British troops under 
General Alner entered Bikaner to aid the Maharaja m his 
campaign agamst the thaloirs The rebellion was quelled 
and the British force withdrew soon afterwards 

The British alhancc, while it gave security to the State, 
seems m its early days to have been the cause of confusion 
and trouble Sir Thomas Munro, m discussing the effects 
of British protection m Indian States, wrote 

Tt (the subsidiary aHiance) has the natural tendency to render 
the government of every country in which it exists weak and 
oppressive, to extinguish all honourable spirit among the higher 
classes of society, to degrade and impoverish the whole people 
The usual remedy of a bad government in India is a quiet 
revolution in the palace or a violent one by rebelhon But the 
presence of the British force cuts off every cliance of remedy 
by supporting the prince on the throne against any foreign 
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and domestic enemy It renders him insolent by teaching him 
to trust strangers for his security, cruel and avaiicious by 
showing lum that he has nothing to fear from the hatred of 
his subjects Where the subsidiaiy system is introduced the 
country will soon bear marks of it, in decaying villages and 
a decreasing population This has long been observed in the 
Domimons of the Peishwa and the Nizam ’ 

Bikaner also, in tlie early days of its alliance, was not free 
from the evil effects of tlie subsidiary aUiance. The tha- 
kurs and nobles, no longer free to attack their neighbours 
across the frontier, fell on each other or plundered the 
vihages. Keepmg large armed retinues no longer re- 
quired m the service of their Maharaja, and restless 
because there were no more wars, they began to defy the 
authority of the State. The anarchy of a dying feudahsm 
left the Government weak and disorgamzed From a 
mihtary basis the State had slowly to be transformed mto 
a civil admimstration. The transition was difficult, and 
was not finally aclneved tiU the reign of tlie present 
Ruler. 

In the early days of the transition, durmg the time 
of Maharaja Ratan Smghji, even the Raja of Mahajan, 
the premier noble, was in open revolt. The thakurs 
were m a constant state of disaffection and open defiance, 
and over large areas State authority practically broke 
down In fact the mihtary State had ceased to function 
and the civil State was yet m its infancy. The reign of 
Ratan Smghji is a weary tale of msurrections and pumtive 
expeditions, m which by slow degrees the Government 
obtamed the upper hand But even tins period is illu- 
mined by a ray of that staunch support to the British 
Government which was soon to become the leading 
characteristic of the Bikaner House. Durmg the second 
Silvh War a body of horse and artiUery was provided by 
the State and co-operated actively with the British forces 
m the campaign 
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During the time of Maharaja Sardar Smghji who suc- 
ceeded his father, the State may be said to have reached 
the nadir of its fortunes. The thakurs were in constant 
revolt and the Maharaja’s army was unable to pacify the 
country or to reduce the thakurs to obedience The 
State was encumbered with heavy debt and the annual 
expenditure was largely in excess of the revenue There 
was no safety of life or security of property owing to the 
depredations of the thakurs It was during tins reign 
that the Great Mutmy of 1857 broke out and the Maha- 
raja, harassed though he was, never forgot the obligations 
under the treaty of treating the enemies of the British 
Government as his own The record of the State during the 
Great Mutmy stands out as a golden page m the history 
of India m those dark days 

The mutiny of the Bengal regiments which broke out 
m Meerut had spread with hghtmng rapidity in the areas 
surrounding Delhi and m what is now Imown as the 
United Provmces. Except for the States m Central India, 
which served as breakwaters, British authority in the whole 
of North India was practically extinguished The future of 
the British Government m India, it was recogmzed, lay 
m the attitude of the Punjab If that recently conquered 
kmgdom, whose arrmes had been defeated with so much 
dilEculty hardly ten years before, and whose nobihty and 
masses were still discontented, threw in their lot with 
the rebels and jomed hands with the mutmeers m Delhi, 
the doom of the British Empire m India was sealed The 
northern boundary of the State of Bikaner marched with 
the southern boundary of the Punjab The British dis- 
tricts which touched the State had risen m revolt Sirsa, 
Hissar, and Hansi were m the hands of rebel forces 
Maharajah Sardar Singhji recognized the necessity of 
immediate and decisive action, and at the head of lus 
own troops marched without delay to the disaffected area 
The forces at his disposal consisted of regular and well- 
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disciplined infantry and cavalry and a laige auxiliary 
camel force. These were reinforced by the levies raised 
by the leading nobles wluch were commanded by them 
personally. Strengthened by an effective complement of 
artillery, this force took the field in British India and 
engaged the rebels m the bordermg districts. 

Under the personal leadership of the Maharaja, the 
Bikaner forces covered themselves with glory. The occu- 
pation of Hissar, a nodal point commanding the old 
routes to Dellu, was the mam objective of the Maharaja’s 
army. Tlus town was besieged by a strong rebel force 
and the Maharaja’s troops marched against it and re- 
heved the town. They occupied it till the arrival of 
General van Cortlandt, and in a short period cleared the 
surrounding area of rebels. The rebels agam attacked 
the town and tire Maharaja’s bodyguard helped in re- 
pulsing the attack Tlus defeat broke the strength of 
rebel resistance in tlus vital area. Another mobile force 
of 1,000 men with two guns marched to the rehef of 
Hansi, which was also besieged by the rebels, who with- 
drew after a hard-fought action. A Bikaner garrison of 
500 men held the town till the arrival of the General 
commanding the area. In the attack on Jamalpur, a rebel 
stronghold, the whole of the Bikaner horse took part, and 
that force was in a great measure responsible for the 
success wluch followed. 

Apart from these and other notable actions, the very 
presence of the Maharaja with lus troops in the field 
had a great moral effect The support and the personal 
example of the Maharaja, and the zeal with wluch he 
threw himself on the side of the British Government 
were unexpected sources of strength, when so many 
rulers were hesitating and so many were powerless to 
act. Nor is it possible to underestimate the mihtary 
value of the services rendered by the Maharaja and lus 
troops. If the straight road between the Punjab and 
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Delhi were covered by the Sikh rulers of the cis-Sutle] 
States, notably the Maharaja of Patiala, the alternative 
hne of communication was made safe only by the action 
of the Maharaja of Bikaner. But for his timely action, the 
discontent might have spread to the Punjab, changing 
the mihtary complexion of the entire rebellion. 

The British authorities fully recognized The zeal rare 
m a native Prince’ and The warmth and heartiness’ the 
Maharaja displayed on the occasion, and Brigadier- 
General G St. P. Lawrence m Ins official dispatch to the 
Government of India described as follows the services 
the Maharaja had rendered at the darkest moment of 
British Indian history : 

Tn my despatch of the 6th January 1859 , 1 observed — 

SARDAR SINGH, MAHARAJA OF BIKANER, has from the com- 
mencement of the outbreak actively ExmBixED the 

MOST LOYAL FRIENDSHIP AND DEVOTION TO THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT, AND WARMLY CO-OPERATED WITH US IN THE 
FIELD The Government of India is already weU acquainted 
with the Raja’s services m rescuing, affording refuge to, 
and supplying the wants of, several Europeans The 
troops of this provmce were employed under General 
van Cortlandt m Hansee and Hissar. 

THE EXCELLENT CONDUCT OF THE JvIAHARAJA, WHO AT 
THE HEAD OF mS TROOPS PROCEEDED TO HIS OWN FRONTIER, 
there prepared to jom us where and whenever required, 
PRESENTED A MOST NOTABLE EXAMPLE, nOt only tO hlS OWn 

dependants, but to the princes or rajputana, and dis- 
played A SPIRIT AND ENERGY NOT ELSEWHERE MET WITH 
I consider the maharaja is deserving or the highest 
SCALE or REWARD which the Government may be pleased 
to sanction to the most meritorious or rajput states 

My report of the 31st July 1858 mentioned the good ser- 
vices of this chief and referred Government to the reports of 
General van Cordandt and the Government of the Punjab 
for an account of the aid bestowed on us by His Highness 
and his troops 
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HIS HIGHNESS, WHO AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE OUT- 
BREAK AT ONCE PROCEEDED TO HIS EXTREME BORDER TO 
ASSIST US, AND BY HIS COURAGE AND THE EXAMPLE OF HIS 
LOYALTY CHECKED DISAFFECTION AND GAVE CONFIDENCE 
TO THE WAVERING. 

NO PRINCE IN RAJPUTANA SAVE BIKANER TOOK THE FIELD IN 
PERSON IN OUR FAVOUR WITHOUT HESITATION; 

NO PRINCE GAVE THE LIKE AID IN SEARCHING OUT AND 
RESCUING FUGITIVES, though all gavc their hospitable 
shelter and support, 

AND NO OTHER PRINCE EXHIBITED SUCH PURELY DISINTER- 
ESTED MOTIVES IN GIVING US HIS ACTIVE ASSISWVNCE, 

AND NONE BUT THE BIKANER RAJA SUFFERED SO HEAVY A 
LOSS OF RAJPUT KINDRED AND CHIEFS WHILST FIGHTING 
PURELY IN OUR CAUSE. 

IT WAS FOR THESE REASONS THAT I CONSIDERED, AND STILL 
CONSIDER, THE LOYALTY AND GOOD SERVICES OF THE 
BIKANER RAJA SUPERIOR TO THOSE OF ANY OTHER CHIEF 
IN RAJPUT^VNA, INCLUDING JAIPUR. 

* • • 

If I have exceeded the hmits of my duty in bringing this 
case before His Excellency, the sense of justice to a faith- 
ful ALLY, and of consciousness that my Government would 
not desiie to allow this really valuable service of the 
BIKANER CHIEF to go unrewaided, must be my excuse, wluch 
I feel confident will be accepted by His Lordship ’ 

Thus even in the days of wealmess the Maharaja 
maintained the true traditions of Ins House As was 
justly remarked by a distmguished British Official m Ins 
natrative of the Crists in the Viinjah : 

‘The efforts of Their Highnesses of Patiala, Bikaner, and 
Kapuithala will ever stand forth in history as noble instances 
of Asiatic honour under circumstances of unparalleled tempta- 
tion All had their own fancied or real wrongs to urge, and 
be It said in vindication of their delicacy, they did not select 
the season of embarrassment either to expatiate on them or to 
extract promises ’ 
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The services of the Maharaja were fully appreciated by 
Queen Victoria, who through the Secretary of State for 
India sent the following lUuminated kharita which was 
presented in durbar with due formahty to His Highness • 

India Office, London, 

December 15 th 1859 

Highness, 

I have been honored with the commands of the Queen to 
acknowledge the receipt of Your Highness’s letter and to 
express the gratification with which Her Majesty has perused 
the assurances of Friendship which it contams 

Her Majesty is deeply sensible of the loyalty and devotion 
displayed by Your Highness durmg the recent period of trouble 
in India, and highly appreciates the assistance which you ren- 
dered to her army and to her Government It is m such times 
that the true quahty of friendship is best tested, and it will 
ever be among the most cherished recollections of Her Majesty 
that Your Highness and other prmcely representatives of the 
ancient houses of Rajpootana were, durmg the eventful years 
which have just passed, among the most steadfast of her friends 

That Your Highness may enjoy length of days and contmued 
prosperity is the earnest prayer of 

Your Higliness’s faithful friend and well-wisher. 

Charges Wood. 

Maharaja Sardar Singhji was a realprmce in the genume 
Indian tradition Ninety-nine elephants filled his stables 
and he kept up a mihtary estabhshment which, in tlie 
financial circumstances of State, was disproportionate to 
Its needs We have the first-hand description of the court 
of the Maharaja from a mihtary officer who visited him 
in Ins capital As a true pen picture of the Maharaja and 
Ins court, at the time, the description is interesting 

‘We reached the fort just as the Maharaja had emerged 
through Its gateway, seated grandly in a state “peenus” or 
Sedan chair, borne by men in scarlet hvery This fine convey- 
ance was emblazoned with designs m gold, and set round with 
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deep gold fringes, a rich silk canopy covering it, reared at the 
corners upon shafts of gold After the customary salutations 
called Istikbal, or greetmgs on meetmg, I rode rapidly back 
to receive the Mahaiaja on his arrival at our house, on his 
presently reaching which, two other salutes were fired, one 
for lumself and one for me This was done from two twelve- 
pounder guns of burmshed brass, brought down to our place 
for the purpose, lus own golundaz, or artillerymen, working 
them. They regulated the salutes admirably I then cere- 
moniously conducted our Visitor up the steps He accom- 
phshed this with some difficulty from lus lameness, leamng 
heavily on my arm to conceal the infirmity. Our conversation 
at this interview was varied — of the natural products of the 
country once more, and how properly to develop them, of 
steamships, railways, the late Durbar held at Agra, and of the 
advance of the Russians, about which the Maharaja was par- 
ticularly curious After a while, I, m my turn, gave His High- 
ness lus rookhsut with the same ceremony as observed towards 
myself m my visit Tlus simply was to shghtly touch his breast 
and arms with some uttur served from lus own gold cruse, 
accompamed by a few words of friendlmess and good-will, and 
to dismiss his three or four attendant Courtiers in the like 
manner I then conducted the Maharaja back to his ‘'peenus” 
(or sella gestatoria) on his being lifted away m which, followed 
by his numerous tram, he was again saluted from the brass 
cannon — the flare from the uplifted flambeaux hghting up the 
scene, and displaying the quaint but orderly pageant There 
was no hubbub, no shouts or exclamations, nor any confusion 
such as are the ordinary accompamments of a Rajah’s proces- 
sion, no crowding or hustling, but every one in his proper 
place, and every one in Court dress I observed that a large 
loaded pistol was laid by lus side after he had seated himself 
in his tuldit-i-rowan, or royal travelling fitter His own attire 
was the usual Rajpootanah long robe, the skirts thereof in 
the amplest folds or pleatings, a finely lulted dagger in lus 
waist-band, a handsomely sheathed sword held in his right 
hand, some diamond rmgs on his fingers, rich gold bracelets on 
his wrists, and a deep necldace of large pearls with a fine large 
smgle emerald drop suspended at its centre, his tall head-gear 
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being decoiated with the diamond aigrette m tbe shape of 
the figure 6, peculiar to Rajpoot princes , and a superb diamond 
frontlet of a single stone, pendent over his forehead from the 
fiont part of his head-dress.’^ 

This pomp and display coupled with dimimshmg 
revenue and lack of effective pohtical organization led 
naturally to disastrous results. The cluefs and nobles 
defied the authority of the State. Dacoity was widely 
pievalent, and the Government, while it mamtamed a 
brave show at the capital, was meffective outside its 
immediate neighbourhood. The feudatories maintained 
independent courts and kept up large armed retinues with 
which they oppressed and plundered the neighbouring 
areas The State was unable to check their plundering 
habits, and we have in Captain Powlett’s Gazetteer of 
Bikaner a description of their hfe : 

‘'Every one who has the means possesses a small fort which 
IS surrounded by a rampart of sand supported by phog twigs 
, and within it are usually (or were till recently) found 
more houses than the ostensible means of the owner justify 
his keepmg When a decoity at some distant point is contem- 
plated the Thakur gives his horse a daily allov’ance of ghi 
(clarified butter) for some time previously m order to fit them 
for extraordinary exertion, and then, banded with some active 
neighbours, they make a long mght journey, often guided by 
the stars, to the spot w'hich they wish to reach Here tdl 
the arrival of the victims they will he hidden under a mound 
or a tlun hedge The booty, which usually consists of camels 
and their burdens, including perhaps the wife of a rich bama, 

IS then hurried off without delay ’ 

Naturally, wuthout a police force, without an effective 
admimstration, the State had fallen into chaos and con- 
fusion. 

From the decay which had overtaken the State ad- 
mimstiation, and the weakemng of its authority over the 

' Extinct from The Rtcords of Cnr c, by General Hervet , pp :o6-8 
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thakurs, and the financial banlmiptcy which tlueatened 
It, the State was lescued by the wisdom, courage, and 
statesmanslup of Maharaja Dungar Singhji who suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the i6th of May 1872, The 
condition of Bikaner at the time of Ins accession was 
indeed deplorable. The revenue of the State had fallen 
so low as Rs 5 lakhs, while the treasury was in debt to the 
extent of Rs 8-J lakhs. Neither roads, nor schools, nor 
hospitals existed. A large and untrained army, kept up 
on the basis of earlier traditions, swallowed the revenues 
of the State. There was no regular adnnmstration m the 
modern sense of the word, and the entire energy of the 
Ruler and his ministers was devoted to the maintenance 
of a precarious authority over the thakurs and nobles 
Maharaja Sardar Singhji had left only a morganatic son, 
not entitled to succeed to the throne. By Rajput custom 
an heir had therefore to be adopted from the collateral 
branches nearest to the Ruler. The head of the Dalel- 
singhote Branch winch was nearest of Ian to Maharaja 
Sardar Smgliji was Maharaj Tail Singhji, grandson of 
Maharaj Chattar Singhji, and a cousm of the reigmng 
Maharaja. Lall Smghji was therefore the heir-presump- 
tive, but as is customary, the dowager Maharam preferred 
that some one younger should succeed, and Maharaj Lall 
Smghji’s son Dungar Singhji was adopted as son and 
successor to Maharaja Sirdar Singhji. 

A Council of Regency carried on the admimstration 
during the minority of the Maharaja. At the age of 
eighteen the Maharaja assumed full powers and he set 
himself without delay to modermze Ins adnnmstration 
He divided the State into regular districts and tehsils, and 
appointed district officers to carry on the admimstration. 
The permcious system of farnung land revenue was 
abohshcd and direct recovery on the basis of fixed prin- 
ciples of assessment was substituted. He orgamzed 
a regular pohce force and put down dacoity with a 
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heavy hand, giving secuiity of life and pioperty to 
his people Regular courts of law were established, 
and laws based on British Indian models were adopted 
and promulgated m the State. The finances of the State 
were reformed and many revenue-bearing schemes were 
taken in hand Nor were the Maharaja’s schemes devoted 
solely to the purpose of improving his administration 
and securmg larger revenue. The welfare of his people 
was always near his heart He founded hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and gave the benefits of modern medical 
science to his people The first State schools were opened 
by lum and throughout the land education was made 
free, m firm belief of the old Hindu doctrine tliat 
knowledge should be open to all The teaching of 
Enghsh was also introduced in the schools. Maharaja 
Dungar Smghji was not content with administrative 
reforms He was anxious to re-estabhsh the position of 
his State m Rajputana by the utilization of the most 
modern scientific mediods It is characteristic of his far- 
sighted vision that as early as 1886 he installed electric 
power m his capital when the use of electricity was but 
little known in India and had certamly not been intro- 
duced mto any other State 

An interesting story is still told of the unbelieving 
wonder with which the people of Bikaner saw the instal- 
lation of electric light The European electrical engmeer 
was very mysterious in his preparations, and the people 
of Bikaner were frankly sceptical of his abihty to produce 
hght from wires AU the engmeer’s testmgs were carried 
out in secret, and as weeks wore on and no light was still 
to be seen, the wiseacres of the capital began to ridicule 
openly the ver}?- idea that any one could produce light out 
of such mechamcal operations Finally all the prepara- 
tions were completed and the engineer approached the 
Maharaja to turn on the mam switch The Maharaja, 
who was a firm behever in modern metiiods honoured 
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Mr. Robinson by aslong him to turn on the hghts lumself 
The electrician was a man of spectacular imagmation, 
and he had taken care to mstal a large number of very 
powerful lights and arc lamps to illuminate the Palace 
all at once and strike the imagmation of the people with 
Ins magical slnil He turned on the switch himself, and 
thousands of lights blazed forth at the same time to the 
confusion and amazement of the crowd. 

The Maharaja was extremely eager to extend to his 
State the benefits of canal irrigation and railway com- 
mumcation Anxious to mitigate the horrors of famme, 
he mterested himself in tliese schemes. A proposal for 
a broad-gauge railway connectmg Smd with Delhi via 
Jaisahner and Bikaner was actually considered. With 
regard to canal iriigation His Highness more than once 
addressed the Government of India. He wrote ; 

‘There is a great portion of the State lying waste Our 
people and cattle are subject to the greatest ravages of famine 
and suffer seriously from deficiency of water We shall cheei- 
fully bear aU the expenditure Cannot sometlung be done to 
afford us rehef^ If it is not possible to do so now, will the 
request made and the needs and the mterests of the Bikaner 
State be borne in mind and water be given to the thirsty but 
ferule plams of Suratgarh Nizamat whenever any irrigation 
scheme in the future may render that feasible^’ 

The unceasmg vigilance with which Maharaja Dungar 
Singhji looked after the welfare of the people and the 
reforms he mtroduced soon bote fruit During his 
reign of fifteen years the State revenue was more than 
trebled. When Maharaja Dungar Smghji succeeded the 
revenue of the State was but Rs 5 lakhs of rupees. Wlien 
His Highness died the revenue had risen to over 16 laklis 
Heavy debts and claims amounting to over Rs 35 lakhs 
(ot more than seven years’ revenue) when His Highness 
assumed authority were settled Not only did he, with 
very hmited resources, carry out various reforms, but 
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there was left in the State treasury when he died the sum 
of nearly Rs 5 lakhs. 

Two characteristic reforms of Maharaja Dungar 
Smghji may be mentioned here The Maharaja saw the 
great importance of growmg trees in his desert land, and 
on all road-sides and m other suitable places had large 
numbers of them planted giving shelter ahke to man and 
to beast. The value of tree-plantmg for rainfall and to 
prevent erosion of the soil was then htde appreciated, 
but Maharaja Dungar Smghji, with far-sighted wisdom, 
laid down the pohcy of planting of trees which his suc- 
cessor has carried out so extensively. Another most 
important reform winch the Maharaja carried out was the 
abohtion of hegar — a system by which the State servants 
when visidng vdlages exacted free labour and requisi- 
tioned food, fodder, and gram without payment. Tins 
system which was prevalent in most States was a source 
of great oppression, and the Maharaja was one of tlie first 
m India to abohsh it. 

Maharaja Dungar Smghji may truly be called the maker 
of modern Bikaner and it is not m any sense of exaggera- 
tion that the people of Bikaner have mscribed on his 
monument the words . 

‘Benevolent and sagacious Ruler, beloved by all his people and 
subjects, who by his prudence and foresight opened the gates 
for the advancement of Bikaner along the paths of modern 
progress, who constantly strove for the happmess and pros- 
perity of those whom he governed, and who was renowned 
for his piety and charity of disposition ’ 

But Maharaja Dungar Smghji for all his tod m the 
interests of the State was not destmed to have a peaceful 
reign The turbulent nobles, so long accustomed to 
virtual mdependence m their own forts, were alarmed 
at the reformmg zeal of the Maharaja and his earnest 
attempts to create a modern admimstration They saw 
m the Maharaja’s activities grave danger to their own 
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privileges. A widespread revolt was organized which 
the Maharaja was unable to put down. He was com- 
pelled to ask for the services of British troops, and the 
nobles yielded only when it was clear that to persist in 
rebellion might cause disaster to themselves. The mili- 
tary intervention of the British Government had its 
usual results. The rebellious nobles, though nommally 
pumshed by deposition, gamed more than they lost. 
Their estates were left practically untouched, wlnle the 
Maharaja’s own powers were largely interfered with. 
The results were disastrous. The nobles learnt the lesson 
thatrebelhon, if only it could be orgamzed on a wide scale, 
was a paying thing, and that if British intervention 
resulted, it was not the rebels who would lose but the 
Ruler himself. The incalculable mischief winch resulted 
from tins idea will become clear as the story of Maharaja 
Ganga Singhji’s reign unfolds itself. Its immediate effects 
were equally disastrous. Maharaja Dungar Singhji was 
heart-broken. Shortly afterwards he died (August 19, 
1 887) at the early age of tlnrty-three, after a reign of fifteen 
years. 

In his private life Maharaja Dungar Singhji was 
esteemed by all as one of the outstanding Princes of his 
time His charity and piety were well known. He en- 
dowed liberally many charitable mstitutions. A digmfied 
and gallant figure standing well over six feet in height, 
of splendid physique and handsome features, he was 
indeed the embodiment of Rathore and Rajput manhood. 
Clrivalrous and courteous by nature, the Maharaja felt 
and conducted himself as one of the people. Maharaja 
Ganga Singhji is never tired of acknowledgmg not only 
the debt he owes to his predecessor, but the mspiration 
that the life and achievements of Maharaja Dungar 
Singhji have given to him. 

No Maharaja of Bikaner’, said His Highness once, fiias deserved 
better of his people than his late Highness. He did all that he 
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could — and no man could do more than that — for their w ell- 
being, prosperity, and contentment His high sense of duty, 
his genume sympathy and sohcitude for his people, and his 
sagacity and perspicacity laid the foundations for those develop- 
ments of which we are to-day gathermg the fruits ’ 



Chapter Tjpo 

BIRTH AND EARLY EDUCATION 

M aharaja DUNGAR SINGHJI had not been 

blessed with a son. In the later years of his reign 
the question of succession was a matter of deep concern 
to lum. When, therefore, it was announced that his 
father Mahara] LaU Singhji was soon to be father again, 
the matter was considered to be one of the highest 
political importance affectmg the succession of the State 
and the future of the dynasty. 

It was at half-past ten on the Vijaya Dasami Day, 
sacred to all Hindus as celebrating the victory of Sii 
Ram Chandraji, that the birth of another son to Maharaj 
LaU Singhji, the future Maharaja Ganga Smghji, took 
place The day and the hour are considered auspicious by 
the Hindus, and especiaUy for Kshatriyas, and the court 
astrologers predicted a glorious future for the httle 
Prince 

Maharaj LaU Smghji was a Pimce of outstanding 
abiUties and was held in high esteem by aU for his piety 
and kmdheartedness. Durmg the minority of Ins elder 
son, Maharaja Dungar Smghji, and even durmg the 
earUer period of his rule, LaU Smghji was closely asso- 
ciated with the admimstration He held the responsible 
post of President of the State CouncU for four years after 
Maharaja Dungar Smghji assumed fuU powers, and had 
in that capacity a share m aU the important measures and 
reforms carried out durmg the reign of the late Maharaja 
An honouiable and upright man, gifted with great tact 
and sympathy, he mamtamed the most cordial relations 
with his son even after the latter had become Maharaja 
It IS no uncommon tiling in Indian States to see stramed 
relations between a son adopted into a rulmg family and 
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the natuial father. The son cannot forget that he is the 
Ruler and the father is only a subject, the father being 
human cannot forget his natural relauonship and is in- 
chned to assert his position. The result generally is un- 
fortunate Tlie case of Maharaj Tail Singhji and the 
Maharaja Dungar Smghji was, however, different The 
Maharaja dehghted always to honour and show the great- 
est possible respect and consideration to his father, while 
the father never forgot that whatever the nature of their 
private relationship, his son was the Ruler and was 
entitled to homage, respect, and obedience from all Ins 
subjects 

The mother of the Maharaja was a lady of remarkable 
personahty and charm She was the second wife of 
Maharaj Lall Singhji, the first having died shortly after 
the birth of Dungar Singhji The Maharaja cherished the 
utmost love and veneration for his mother and always 
claimed that one of the most important mfluences in his 
life was the character and pious disposition of Ins mother. 

From Ins early ctuldhood Ganga Singhji, as heir pre- 
sumptive, was brought up in the royal apartments under 
the lovmg care of his parents and the supervision of the 
Maharaja himself. But destiny soon called him to a higher 
station The young Prmce was hardly seven years old 
when Maharaja Dungar Smghji passed av'-ay m the 
prime of his hfe It v^as a warm August evemng and the 
boy, without a care m the world, was playing with Ins 
compamons m one of die shaded courtyards of the old 
palace m the fort His game was interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of two venerable court digmtaries 
whose gravity of mien announced that something serious 
had happened The important thmg was to get the boy 
changed into suitable clothes for he v^'as, as usual, clad in 
bright-coloured clothes with gold braid With practised 
tact the Prince — now Maharaja — ^was wheedled to his 
suite of apartments and persuaded to change mto more 
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sober clothes and led away to accept the homage of Ins 
people. 

The proclamation that Ganga Smghji had succeeded 
his brother took place immediately, but the ceremomes of 
installation could only be performed after the thirteen 
days of pollution decreed by Hindu law were over. On 
the 31st of August the young Maharaja ascended the 
throne of his ancestors m the presence of the chiefs and 
nobles and high officials of the State. 

The installation of a Hmdu ruler is essentially a reh- 
gious act m which recogmtion of the ruler’s direct 
mission from God forms the most important part. In- 
numerable ceremomes have to be gone through, some 
symbolic, some with a direct meaning, all meant to impress 
on the ruler his duty to God and his people. The day 
opens with the anomtment in sacred oil and a purificatory 
bath m saffion water. Thus purified to receive the grace 
of God, the ruler begins his religious ceremomes wor- 
shippmg first Sri Ganesh, the God of prosperity and the 
remover of all obstacles. After the rehgious ceremomes, 
the young Maharaja is robed in the traditional court 
dress and is led to the throne room, where is kept the 
golden swihasan (throne) of his ancestors . Approaching it 
reverentially, he does obeisance to it three times and then 
turns to the four prmcipal hereditary nobles of the State 
standing on the right and left of the throne They then 
request the Maharaja that by the grace of God and of the 
tutelary deities of the State and House of Bikaner, he may 
be pleased to ascend the throne 

As the Maharaja takes his seat on the stmhasan 121 
guns from the State batter}^ thunder a royal salute (loi as 
usual and 21 to indicate that he is the 21st Ruler of the 
State’^) and the Naubat Khana — silent durmg the court 
mourmng — announces the joyous news Then follows 
the hlak ceremony — that of putting the royal mark on the 

' Even numbers being inauspicious hcncc izi instead of 122 
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forehead of the ruler. The Iirst to do so is the Chowdari 
of Sekhsar, the descendant of the Godara Jats whom Rao 
Bikaji conquered to found his State. Then follow the 
four ‘sirayats’, the prmcipal Chiefs: the Raja of Mahajan, 
the premier noble of the State and descended from Rao 
Bikaji himself, the Thakur of Bidasar, descended from 
Rao Bidaji, brother of Rao Bikaji, and head of the Bida- 
wat clan, the Rawat of Rawatsar, equal m rank with the 
Thakur of Bidasar and descended from the great Rao 
Khandalji ; and the Thakur of Bhukarka, another descen- 
dant of Bikaji After them comes the head of the Sham 
Parihars of Belasar — the descendants of Belaji, the 
Master of the Horse who accompamed Bikaji in his 
career of conquest 

The importance of this ceremony, winch imprmts on 
the mmds of every new ruler the romantic circumstances 
of the foundation of his State, cannot be exaggerated 
It IS in fact a re-enactment in every generation of the 
great drama of Rao Bikaji’s hfe and emphasises to the new 
Ruler the mtegral connexion between Ins house, his 
State, and his nobles The descendant of every impor- 
tant compamon of Rao Bikaji takes part m the solemn 
ceremony, and the covenant made over four hundred 
years ago between their ancestors is silently renewed 
the Ruler to protect them, and they to stand loyally and 
faithfully by him m all his undertakings. 

The worsinp of the RajcJnnnahs or the emblems of 
sovereignty follows. The Chhattra — the State umbrella 
■ — the old Hindu emblem of protection, chamva), tlie yak 
fan, and the throne are aU worshipped m turn The 
royal arms come next The sword, the dagger, the shield, 
the spear, tlie bow and arrow, the horse, the elephant, 
and the drums mdicative of the Kshatriya’s profession of 
arms, are each worshipped. 

After havmg thus ascended the throne and prepared 
Inmself by worshippmg the RqjcJnnnahs and the arms, the 
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young Ruler, with the help of the priests, performs the 
religious part of the tdak ceremony. The coronation 
ceremony is now complete. 

The Ruler then accepts the homage of his nobles and 
officers who, led by the members of the royal family, 
present nazar to him. That brmgs the RajjabJushek to a 
close, and the Maharaja at the end of it visits the temples 
in the fort to offer thanks to God and to pray for the well- 
bemg of the State. 

Maharaj Lall Smghji, who had thus seen his second 
son also ascending the throne of Bikaner, did not survive 
long after this event. On the i6th of September 1887, 
a fortmght after the installation of Ganga Smghji, 
Maharaj Lall Smghji passed away. The Maharaja was 
thus deprived, from the beginnmg of his reign, of the 
guidance of his father. That His Higliness has always 
felt this loss sorely is evident from the speech which he 
made m 1915 when unveihng the statue of his father. 
‘Although I was only seven years of age’, he said, ‘when 
It pleased Providence to call him away, my recollections 
of those early years are abundantly enriched by his 
fatherly love and sohcitude.’ And he went on to add 
‘To his eldest son, he was a very real guide, plnlosopher, 
and friend, m spite of the fact that in Ins late years faihng 
health prevented Inm from actively contmumg his great 
work as President of the Council.’ 

Durmg the minority, the State was to be governed by 
a Council, and arrangements were made by the Govern- 
ment of India for the training and upbrmgmg of the 
young Maharaja in a manner suited to Ins high position 

All over the world the mmority of a ruler is a period 
of doubt and uncertamty for the State, of pohtical and 
other comphcations winch may have far-reachmg effects. 
In India especially this has been so. The mmority ad- 
mimstiation m Gwahor after the death of Maharaja 
Jiyaji Rao had opened the eyes of the Government of 
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India and the Indian Rulers to the unfortunate results 
which an uncontrolled Council of Regency might pro- 
duce in a State. The Government of India had therefore 
evolved a pohcy which verged almost on the feudal 
theory of wardship. The Paramount Power claimed to 
stand m the position of a trustee during the minority of a 
ruler and m that capacity to assert the right to supervise 
effectively the administration of the State, and to make 
arrangements for the education of the mmor Prince 
Though the origmal object was the mterest of the State 
itself, it was soon discovered that the minority period 
afforded opportumties for mtroducmg new methods of 
admimstration and for changmg the long-established 
traditions and usages of the States, which the British 
Government was at that tune mchned to look upon as 
old-fashioned and unprogressive. 

The suspicion with which regency admimstrations are 
looked upon by the rulers and their constant complaint is 
that under legimes set up durmg minorities their rights 
are bartered away by officials nominated by the Govern- 
mentof India, that the cherished traditions of then dynas- 
ties and people are changed without due consideration, 
and that the rulers themselves are educated and brought 
up more with a view to approximate to British ideas than 
to Indian ideals of kingship The strenuous fight that 
the Maharaja himself led m later years for a change in 
this policy of Government was a result, no doubt, of his 
own experience as a minor ruler durmg a long period of 
regency 

The Council of Regency which was set up durmg the 
Maharaja’s mmority was presided over by the Pohtical 
Agent Nor w'as this merely a nommal honour Besides 
powers of supervision over all other departments m 
charge of the other members, he had also direct control 
over some of the most important departments of the 
State The powers of the members of Council were not 
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defined and there was no decentralization of work. 
Practically everything big or small was referred to the 
President, who being busy with his own normal work 
as Pohtical Agent, was unable to devote due attention to 
the affairs of the State. Naturally intrigues flourished and 
corruption went on unchecked; district officers reheved 
from the watchful eye of the Maharaja reverted to bad 
old ways, and the people of Bikaner felt the truth of the 
old adage that it is ill for a kmgdom when its ruler is 
a mmor. 

But the Council were anxious to do their best They 
dutifully carried out the administrative reforms of Maha- 
raja Dungar Smghji A revised settlement of land revenue 
was made and durmg the year 1892-3 the settlement of 
Khalsa villages was completed resultmg m a demand of 
Rs. 3,99,054. In 1894 a department was created for the 
management of the estates whose thakurs were minors 
and to settle disputes between different claimants. An 
attempt was made also to put mto effect Maharaja Dungar 
Singhji’s desire to open up the country by railways. A 
beginning was made and the Regency Council was res- 
ponsible for a short hne of 89*75 miles m the State. 

The people of Bikaner remember with gratitude some 
of the work of Sir Charles Bayley as President In 
addition to his other great services he was mstrumental 
in thoroughly reorganizmg the entire judicial machinery 
of the State Qualified men were recruited for judicial 
appointments and the whole system was modelled on the 
institutions of British India. The improvement effected 
by these reforms was such that for many years after His 
Highness assumed fiiU powers the necessity for reorganiz- 
mg the system did not arise. 

The Council m the last year of its regime also took m 
hand, at the desire of the Maharaja, the construction of a 
new palace The old fort built m the sixteenth century had 
been for nearly four hundred years the official residence of 
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Bikanet Rulers From the point of view of architecture, 
the fort IS one of tire most magnificent buildings in India, 
Gradually added to by different rulers, it was an unwieldy 
pile of buildmgs which did not lend itself to the arrange- 
ments and convemences of the present day The Alaha- 
raja, therefore, desired the construction of a modern 
residence, where he could five with less orthodoxy and 
more freedom The famous Lahgarh Palace was the 
result Originally designed by the Enghsh arclntect. Sir 
Swmton Jacob, the palace as completed was the w*ork 
of the hereditary craftsmen of Bikaner Its beautiful 
carvmg and fihgree work, the marvellous interior decora- 
tion, which rivals the work of the state rooms m the old 
palace, the frescoes and mural pamtings, were all executed 
by the local craftsmen Built of pink sandstone, with 
beautifully laid out gardens and marble courtyards, the 
Lallgarh Palace m its grandeur and beauty is a fittmg 
residence for the Maharajas of Bikaner 

But apart from the admimstrative reforms mentioned 
above and the building of tlie Lallgarh Palace, the work 
of the Regency Council may be said to have been alto- 
gether barren The Council had no proper appreciation 
of the traditions of a great State and with the mdilFerence 
of bureaucrats mtroduced changes winch affected the 
prestige of the State The nght to mmt corns, a cherished 
symbol of sovereignty, was given up for a period of 
tinity years In disregard of local traditions, sentiments, 
and even tlie convemence of the people, Hindi was re- 
placed by Urdu, a language totally foreign to the State 
and ahen to the culture of the people This was done 
almost exclusively m the interests of the officials who 
were mainly recruited from outside Notlimg was done 
to improve the finances of the State or to reorgamae the 
administrative machmery Education and pubhc health 
were practically neglected The medical department was 
under a British officer who, while he received Ins salaty 
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from the State, was responsible only to the Government 
of India. 

The long period of Regency left an mdehble mark on 
the min d of the Maharaja. Speakmg on the occasion of 
the commg of age of the heir apparent. His Higliness 
recalled the difficulties of the State during the minority 
and said: 

‘Theie are certain aspects of a Regency administration which 
States like Bikaner with their bitter experience of the past 
naturally find it impossible to forget, even though they may 
appreciate some of the advantages which have acciued durmg 
such peiiods in Bikaner . . As m the past, so in the future, 
we cannot exclude the possibility of local traditions, sentiment 
and feehng bemg arbitrarily ignored or overridden by them, 
or, what is even worse, of individuals in their anxiety to gam 
or retain power or influence or for other undesirable motives 
involvmg the State in a network of mtrigue, and leavmg to 
the young Ruler when he comes of age a legacy of hate and 
other evils which it would take a great many years to combat 
and overcome ’ 

Though this speech was made twenty-two years after 
His Higliness assumed fuU powers, it was evident that 
time had not healed the wounds of the time completely 
The minority admmistration left for the Maharaja a 
legacy which it took many years of patient toil and con- 
stant vigilance to combat as will be seen later Especi- 
ally m the relations of the State with the chiefs and nobles, 
the period of the Regency had created problems which 
the members of the Council did not then appreciate, but 
the full weight of which the Ruler had to bear at a later 
time No wonder the Maharaja, even after twenty-two 
years, could not completely conceal the disappointment 
in his heart. 

The Maharaja’s education was one of the major con- 
cerns of the Regency and of its President, the Pohtical 
Agent His early teaclimg was entrusted to Rai Sahib 
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Pandit Ram Chandta Dube. From the begimung the 
Maharaja gave evidence of more than ordinary intel- 
lectual power His study was weU regulated and besides 
a regular literary course, mcluded a system of military 
trainmg. True to Rajput traditions, from boyhood the 
Maharaja was a keen soldier and took equal pleasure in 
his stupes as on his saddle. 

Home traimng for a prmce who has already succeeded 
to the throne is fraught with obvious dangers Self- 
seekers and sycophants abound in every court, especially 
when the strong hand of a ruler is absent Anxious 
always to please their master and considermg every word 
of Ins to be a royal command, the palace entourage 
seldom gives a mmor ruler a fair chance Tutors and 
guardians m private employ are, generally speakmg, 
little better. In fact the problem of the education of 
minor princes has been one of such great difficulty that 
the Government of India have been specially concerned 
about It for a considerable time. The Government’s own 
solution has been to recommend minor rulers to be sent 
to the Princes’ Colleges estabhshed m diffierent centres 
Tins system has undoubtedly many weaknesses A ruler 
IS brought up widiout contact with Ins own people and 
without knowledge of his State’s Instory The European 
staff m tlie Chiefs’ Colleges have generally neither an 
appreciation of Indian instory nor any desire that their 
pupils should grow up with a lively sense of duty to their 
States Their outlook is purely Enghsh and European, 
and they hold dogmatically that what is good for English- 
men should be good enough for Indians , so the education 
they impart is directed mamly towards imbumg the prin- 
ciples of loyalty to the Bntish Government and of 
convmcmg the young Prmces m tlieir charge of the 
superiority of everything European In consequence the 
alumni of the Cinefs’ Colleges, tliough speakmg faultless 
English, possessed of excellent table manners, and playmg 
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good ciickct and polo, have not, generally spealnng, 
been a great success as laiiers. Undoubtedly tlieie have 
been exceptions, notably the Rlaharaja of Bikaner him- 
self; but such exceptions only prove tire rule. 

Tire decision that the Regency Council had to take 
v*as, therefore, not an easy one. The choice was fiankly 
between two evils, and the Council showed some courage 
in choosing what was m the circumstances of the time the 
lesser evil in sending young Maharaja Ganga Singhji to 
the Rlayo College at Ajmer, when he was just mne years 
old. The Rlahaiaja was a resident pupil there for five 
years (1890-1 to 1894-5). 

The Alaharaja’s record at tire College was an evidence 
both of Ins natural abihty and of Ins apphcation In all 
the classes he gamed tire first prize for English In almost 
aU the other subjects he stood second in every class 
Early in Ins school days he also manifested a remarkable 
gift for speaking and elocution, winch in latci years was 
to mark him out as one of the leadmg speakers in tlie 
Empire. Gifted with a resonant voice and speakmg 
English with a purity rarely attained by foreigners, and 
without a trace of accent, the Maharaja established a 
reputation even at the CoUege as a speaker and debater of 
abihty. He generally stood first in the competitive reci- 
tation of English poetry winch took place annually at 
the school 

The Maharaja left the Mayo College m 1895 when he 
was only fourteen. It was necessary that the ruler of a 
premier Rajput State with great mihtary traditions should 
receive his trammg m the army. Equally it was necessary 
that as the ruler would soon have to be entrusted with 
the exercise of Ins fuU sovereign powers, he should gain 
knowledge of admmistrative affairs and experience of 
official business. For this purpose the Government of 
India, who had been approached, selected an officer who 
by his character and accomplishments was m their opimon 
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suitable for the post. Mr. Brian Egeiton (later Sir Brian 
Egerton, K.C.I.E.) was the person on whom the choice 
fell. No selection could have been happier. Sir Brian com- 
bmed sympathy and tact with firmness and a wholesome 
behef m discipline. Scion of an old Enghsh family of 
high standmg m Cheshire, an accomphshed and well-read 
gentleman, a keen sportsman, of distmguished manners 
and fine bearmg, Brian Egerton won the affection of his 
young charge from the very beginmng. There was one 
trait m his character, the absolute identification of his 
interests with those of the young Maharaja, winch 
touched the sensitive heart of the Rajput Prmce. The 
Maharaja is fond of repeating a story winch brmgs out 
this characteristic of his tutor. In the Maharaja’s own 
words . 

'Sir Brian came here in the pleasant month of July^ before the 
rams had broken We were then living in the Fort, in that part 
of the old palace which had only recently been partly com- 
pleted — minus electric hght, mmus electric fans, mmus 
tattis, and mmus water pipes, in short mmus all the modern 
convemences which I hope are to be found m LaUgarh I 
remember that m the absence of the British Resident at tlie 
time the semor British officer present. Colonel Tom ffrench- 
MuUen, who was our doctor here, insisted or attempted to 
msist that Sir Brian must not stay m the Fort as it was impos- 
sible for a European to stay there But Ins response — and we 
aU know what it must have been — ^was that Ins place was with 
his ward and he insisted on residing in the Fort ’ 

With so Ingh-minded, conscientious, and sympathetic 
a tutor, the young Maharaja made steady progress, not 
only m Ins studies but m aU manly accomphshments 
Tde taught me to ride and to shoot,’ says tlie Maharaja 
a year and a half after the arnval of Sir Brian 'I did not 
care for either but now I am awfuUy fond of botli He 

^ This IS ironic Jul> in Bilancr before the mns brcal. is the most unpleasant 
month in the desert summer of Rajputana 
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has taught me many more things and his loudness is more 
tlian I can express ’ 

From Sir Brian the Maharaja also received his admmis- 
trative traimng He studied the files winch came up to 
the Regency Council, inspected tlie work m the different 
offices at the head-quarters, attended as a silent but inter- 
ested witness the meetings of the Council. It is not 
possible to believe that, precocious as the Maharaja was, 
attendance at these meetmgs could have been anythmg 
more than a duty to be endured without complaint 
But It must at least have had one benefit. It must have 
kept the wiseacres of the Council guessmg as to what was 
passmg through the head of the young Ruler who was so 
strangely grave and attentive to busmess, and whose 
affairs they were adnninstermg on his behalf and m his 
name. 

The mihtary trainmg also progressed side by side. 
Alive to the traditions of the family the Maharaja took 
more than ordinary interest m this aspect of lus educa- 
tion The Bikaner Army at that time was not the modern 
and efficient force that it is to-day, and the opportumties 
for really first-class training were not available with Iris 
own troops The Maharaja was therefore sent in 1898 for 
training to Dcoh with the Deoli Regiment under the 
command of Lt -Col. J. A Bell. That regiment had then 
the reputation of being one of the smartest m India. On 
return from trainmg the Maharaja was given command 
of tire Sadul Light Infantry. With natural keenness he 
attended to Ins duties and it is to the Maharaja’s trainmg 
that the regiment still owes its smart marching which is 
so greatly admired. 

Two notable events happened durmg the mmority of 
His Higlmess. One was the reconcihation witli Jodhpur 
Since the time of the foundation of the State by Rao 
Bikaji, the relations between the parent State of Jodhpur 
and the semor branch of the dynasty at Bikaner were 
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never quite happy. Though there were intervals of cor- 
diahty and friendship, necessitated by interstatal circum- 
stances, the background of relationslnp was one of 
rivalry and jealousy amounting almost to a family feud 
Durmg the time of the Maharaja’s minority, hfaharaja 
Jaswant Smghji reigned over Jodhpur Maharaja Jas- 
want Smghji wisely realized that to contmue this tradition 
of fratricidal strife was entirely unnecessary m the changed 
circumstances of the time. A reconciliation was therefore 
effected early m the Maharaja’s mmority which brought 
to a close the 400 years of estrangement. Visits and other 
formal courtesies were exchanged between the Maharaja, 
then ten years old, and his cousm of Jodhpur Maha- 
raja Ganga Smghji was by this wise act enabled durmg 
his reign to cultivate relations of cordiahty and friendship 
with the other branch of Ins family 

The second event was the visit of the Viceroy, Lord 
Elgm, m 1896 Absence of railway communications 
had made such visits impossible earlier, and tlierefore 
the occasion was m many respects a umque one 
The Maharaja took part m all the official fonctions 
and made an extraordmary impression by the manliness 
of his bearing, and the untutored digmty with winch he 
went through all the ceremomes. As Lord Elgm declared 
m his banquet speech T am confident that tlie appear- 
ances winch His Highness made m the durbar, on the 
parade ground, and here at this table have given every 
prormse that when his time comes he will fully discharge 
the duties of the Ruler of this State ’ 

The hfaharaja v/as approachmg mariiageable age and 
It was part of the duty of die Regency Council to arrange 
for a suitable match The bride selected was a prmcess 
of Pratapgarh It is no easy task to find a suitable alliance 
for a great Indian Prmce The priests, the astrologers, 
and others entided to be consulted gain for such occasions 
a prommence usually domed to them. Horoscopes have to 
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be matched, deputations must proceed luther and tlutlier 
With due formality, Alinutc details have to be setded 
according to long-established tradition. The Regency 
Council had m all these matters the guidance of the 
modier of the Islaharaja. 

The wedding was celebrated widi great eclat on the 
7th of July 1897. 

The happy years spent with Sir Brian had a further 
result. The RIaharaja gained a thorough insight into 
Enghsh character and he learnt to appreciate the great 
qualities of the British race He came to be perfectly 
at home in their company, widi a full knowledge of 
the courtesies, manners, and conduct appropriate to the 
best European society. But at no time, even in those 
early days, was he anything odier than a great Rajput 
Prince. That false modernism of many of the younger 
princes, who in their desire to imitate European modes 
and manners, forget their own social and cultural inheri- 
tance, never affected him. Sir Brian’s influence was always 
on tire side of tradition modified by circumstances Sir 
Brian held that as an Indian Prince and as a Rajput, it was 
necessary that in lus relations with lus people, in the 
government of lus State and in his own personal life, tire 
Maharaja should be the embodiment of Indian culture 
and tradition that at the same time he should have the 
advantages of modern education, and of the accomplish- 
ments necessary for success m tlie changed conditions of 
India Thus, while Sir Brian helped the Maharaja to 
extract from the West a special knowledge of the West, 
he impressed on lus young charge that true greatness for 
lum lay in lemaimng an Indian and a Rajput with a 
genuine pride in lus own race and country. 

Naturally the Maharaja has cherished the memory of 
his old friend and tutor In fact till very recently Sir 
Brian was an honoured annual visitor to Bikaner, and his 
kmdly eye always shone with pride when he saw all that 
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the Maharaja had achieved during his reign. And the 
Maharaja himself is never tired of singing Ins praise and 
acknowledging the great debt which he and die State owe 
to Sir Brian. In the words of the Maharaja, ‘he can never 
let any opportumty go by without expressmg his deepest 
sense of mdebtedness winch he can never adequately 
repay by words or deeds to his old tutor and dearest 
friend who is the embodiment of all the qualities of 
courage, sympathy, and unselfish devotion to duty’. 

There were others who also at this early age influenced 
the Maharaja Sir Walter Lawrence, stiU happily with us, 
earned the affection of the Maharaja by constant advice 
and sympathetic understanding. Sir Charles Bayley, 
Pohtical Agent, was his official guardian before Sir Brian 
Egerton’s time, and His Highness holds Ins memory 
in affection and regard Sir Arthur Marttndale, Col. 
Trevor, Col C. K. M Walter, and Sir James Dunlop 
Smith were among the others whose official connexion 
with the Maharaja durmg his younger days helped to 
shape his character and to teach him tlie lessons of political 
wisdom They were undoubtedly no ordinary men and 
equally it was no ordmary Prmce they had to educate and 
tram up to his responsibilities. 

NOTE 

Sir Brian Egerton, K C I E 

It was on a May mormng 011895 that, on return from leave in 
England, I rode up the hill to Mt Abu and was met and warmly 
greeted by His Highness Ganga Smgh, the fourteen-year-old 
Maharaja of Bikaner, whose tutor and guardian I had been 
appointed 

Then began a friendship which His Higliness has honoured 
me with tiU the present day 

Hjs Higliness had been educated at the Mayo College, but 
had left: m 1894 and had been under the Tutorship of 
Pandit Ram Chandra Dube, whose conscientious care of the 
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Mabara]?Y interests and of his studies v as dcscrvinq of the 
Inchest pr.nsc The quite surpri'^ing faciht) Vvjth ^^hlch Ills 
Highness spoke English at this carh age was no doubt grc-’tlj 
due to his hiving associated frccl> with the children of Mr 
(Utcr Sir C^iarlcs) Bijlcj*, who hid been Resident at Bikaner 
till shortly before I joined the Maharaja 

J had been warned tint IBs Highness was regarded as a 
timid rider and a somewhat mdifTcrcnt sportsman b} liis brother 
Princes I found him cagcrl) desirous of ph\ ing polo, shooting 
big g'^mc, and of taking part in all sporting events, and it was 
onh owing to his never having been suitabU mounted that he 
had not hitherto '^hown that keenness on riding that he dc- 
a eloped m a a erv short time 

At that time the minor Ruling Princes of Jodhpur, Kotah, 
and Alwar v ere all at Mt Abu for the season, and J-Jis IJitdincss 
joined m all the hospitable entertainments '’nd fcstnitics that 
the presence of so nnnr Princes gaa'c to — and himself gaa c 

scr civl a cry popular entertainments at Bikaner I louse. 

On returning to Bilancr in ]uh His Highness liacd in the 
Fort, v'hcre '’ccommodation v ar also found for me, and it a\as 
there that serious stud} avas resumed 

W'dnic His Phghncss a\ as assiduous in his studies, his actianty 
aaas ama7ing Riding and shooting before breakfast and study 
morning and afternoon, polo m the evening, and at a later date 
roller sliating to finish up aaith, a^ as an ordinara day’s routine 
aaincd on holida}s by a ride out eighteen miles to Gajncr, 
shooting and pig-sticking there, and riding bad: m time for 
polo in the afternoon 

Stud} at this time a^ as more or less on the usual educational 
lines, but frequent ansits to aaarious places in the districts, dose 
touch avith the affairs of his State, and avith his troops, intcr- 
aicavs granted to nobles and landoaamcrs, together aanth the 
punctual performance of all religious and State ceremonies, 
must all be regarded as part of Idis Idighncss’s training at tins 
period 

In January 1896 an educational tour in Upper India was 
decided on and His liiglincss, Maharaj Bhawim Singh, the 
Pandit Ram Chandra Dube and myself, and two of His High- 
ness’s companions visited Lahore, Dellii, Agra, Amritsar, 
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Cawnpofej Lucknow, Calcutta, Datjeelmg, and on the way 
back Benares The monotony of sightseeing was varied by 
some excellent shooting on the Borganga, and at Benares, 
where His Highness the Maharaja of Benares had arranged 
a shooting camp 

At Calcutta a tremendous reception was accorded His High- 
ness by the Marwari commumty, and His Highness was also 
entertamed by His Excellency the Viceroy He also played 
polo on the Maidan on pomes lent him by a friend 

Durmg the next three years His Highness’s traimng de- 
veloped on rather more advanced hues mcluding a thorough 
study of every department of State, attendance with the Resi- 
dent at meetings of the Council, tours to practically aU parts of 
the State, and practical demonstrations of survey and revenue 
work, &c 

Visits to Deoh, where His Higliness shot his first tiger, Bundi, 
Kotali, AJwar, and Pertabgarh were aU features of these years 
of traimng, as was also the annual visit m May and June to 
Mt Abu, where His Highness’s polo team played m tourna- 
ments and many friendly matches with marked success, and 
where the hospitahty of Bikaner House was extended ahke to 
prmces. Government officials, and visitors who were friends 
of the Maharaja 

It was on the i6th of December 1 898 that His Excellency the 
Viceroy invested His Highness with full powers of State, and 
It was a few weeks after that I took my leave of Bikaner 

Durmg the few years of my tutorship I had seen His High- 
ness develop mto a tall young man, of striking appearance, 
a brilhant polo player, a marvellous shot, a keen pig-sticker 
(too keen at times as a broken collar-bone brought home to 
him), and a perfect host 

He had been most assiduous m his studies — ^passionately 
devoted to his State and its mterests, he had been all along 
determmed to master every detail of its admimstration, and 
the introduction of a canal into lus territory was already a fixed 
object of his ideals How, after twenty-five years’ batthng, 
water was at last brought to the State is a matter of histor}' 
Equally an object of his early imagination was the opening up 
of his State by means of railways, whilst his choice of tlic site 




Chapter Three 

AT THE HELM 

W ITH the lecognition of the British Government, 
commumcated by the Agent to the Governor- 
General through a formal t^aufa from tlie Viceroy, the 
Maharaja assumed full powers of government on tlie i6tli 
of December 1898 Eleven years he had reigned and the 
administration had been carried on by the Regency 
Council in his name. But from the i6th of December 
1898 he was to exercise at his own discretion the 
sovereign powers of the ruler of Bikaner There was, 
mdeed, no legal change, the Alaharaja’s coming mto his 
own was merely the assumption of authority which had 
always belonged to him But undoubtedly it was, as 
history was to show, the end of an epoch and the 
beginning of another m Bikaner 

The Government of India have always considered it 
necessary that the assumption of powers by a minor Ruler 
on the attainment of his majority should be marked by 
ceremonials which would indicate that the Ruler is being 
mvested with powers by the Crown’s representative and 
that the occasion marks both a legal and political change 
A grand durbar was therefore held m the old fort at which 
Sir Arthur Martmdale, the Agent to the Governor-General, 
who was the bearer of the formal of the Viceroy 

investing the Ruler with powers, was assigned the leading 
role In the presence of the Chiefs and Nobles of tlie State, 
and the members of the Regency Council, tlie Agent to the 
Governor-General read the khatifa of the Viceroy and pro- 
ceeded on his own part to advise the young Ruler on tlic 
duties of Ins exalted position. Tlie young Alaliaraja thanked 
the representative of the Viceroy for his words of advice 
and expressed his gratitude to the Council of Rcgcnq 
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winch had earned on the onerous duties of administration 
duimg his minority He paid a special tribute to Ins tutors 
and guardians who had charge of Ins education. All this 
was accordmg to routine and did not differ in any way 
from tlie normal procedure at the assumption of powers 
in any otlier State or of any other ruler But Maharaja 
Ganga Singhji showed on the same day that while pohte 
formalities were necessaiyg more imperative was the call 
of duty, and tliat tlie assumption of powers was not merely 
nominal but real in the sense that he intended to be the effec- 
tive Ruler of the State from that very day At a separate 
durbar of the chiefs and nobles he spoke out Ins mind 
regarding the adnnnistration of the State and the factions 
and intrigues which were rampant in the capital 

T want you to understand’, said the Maharajah, ‘that I am 
saying what I really mean in this speech and not what I have 
been told by other people to say 

‘The first thmg (and that is a very important one) that I 
want to say to-day is something about the past You will 
know that a mmority of ii^ years is a very long time and 
unfortunately, if the people have no strong hand over them to 
keep them going on the right way, they are apt to go wrong 
and quarrel with each other and form silly intriguing parties 
I am sorry to find that tins has also been the case in Bikaner. 

‘When I returned from the Mayo College, Ajmer, in 1894 
I found two parties going on in Bikaner, known as the Sodhi 
Hukm Smgh’s^ party and the party agamst it You don’t 
require to be told any thmg about this You all know every- 
thing of this These parties I am sorry to say have been the 
rum of Bikaner in a way Everything good comes by working 
together, while dividing into parties, and trying to do each other 
harm, is the rum of the State Since I came from Mayo 
College I always wished that these parties would break and the 
departure of Sodhi Hukm Singh made a great difference, but 
unfortunately a little of that party feeling still exists What I want 
very much now is that these party feelings should stop at once 

' Dew an and Vice-president of the Regency Council 
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The loyalty which you have showed duiing’ my imnority 
IS worthy of you It is not such ha// haf^ to show your loyalty 
when a Chief is grown up It is your duty {dha/ pi) to be loyal, 
but to show loyalty when a Chief is a little boy and the majority 
of the people are against him is indeed a great thing and you 
have done so and I want to assure you I shall always bear that 
in mind 

T want you to understand that whatever I shall do in the 
future, I shall do it because I think that that is the right and 
just thing to do, not by favour In doing justice you must not 
expect me to show favour to any one I shall have many 
siidars and officials who will be in personal attendance every 
day, but you must not think that because they are with me that 
what they ^a/^ karo me will naturally carry weight It will be 
no use to you to send messages through them, and those who 
brmg and send messages to me will incur my greatest dis- 
pleasure Nor is It any use your ^a/z karaono through the 
zenana sirdars What you want to say come and say it to me 
direct and you will always have my best attention, and I will do 
my best By coming straight you will save yourselves and me a 
useless waste of time and trouble I hope this will also put a 
stop to bribery, because now you know that the people with 
me cannot use their mfluence one way or other and it is your 
own fault if you will give bribes I wish it to be known that 
I strongly disapprove of bribery and mean to put a stop to this 
God help the men who give and take bribes because I certainl} 
will not 

‘Sirdars, let it be known to the ryot through you that there 
IS to be no bribe takmg or bribe giving in future If the 
ryots think they are illtreated teU them to come to me but tell 
them not to waste their hard-earned income by giving it as 
bribe to any of the Raj servants be he great or small ’ 

This was indeed a strange utterance from a young Ruler 
who was but eighteen years old It was tlie voice of one 
born to rule, who took his responsibihties seriously an 
who was going to spare neither iumself nor Ins officers in 
the work of administermg tlie State The Maharaja ha 
watched and waited since his return from college and had 
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noted widi concern tlie dangers m to winch an administra- 
tion without an active head falls by slow degrees. He had 
decided from the beginning that whatever happened, the 
bad old days ofmtrigue, faction, and corruption should not 
return so long as he was the Maharaja of Bikaner And the 
Maharaja made it clear tliat he was not merely echoing the 
pious sentiments put into Ins mouth by some one else, but 
was givmg expression to his own genume feehngs. 

The occasion was of interest in another way The 
custom was prevalent in most States by which recom- 
mendations m matters of administration reached the Ruler 
tlnough the ladies of the palace. The wives of the nobles 
and other sirdars have free access to the inner apart- 
ments, and It was never considered wrong to secure the 
good ofBces of the ladies of the palace to further the 
interests of their husbands and relations The Maharaja’s 
mother told her son on the day of his assumption of 
powers that he should make a pubhc announcement that 
she greatly disapproved of tlus procedure and should 
under no conditions be approached for recommendations 
to her son Such a high sense of duty on the part of lus 
mother pleased the Maharaja greatly and he warned the 
sirdars that any attempt to approach lus mother agamst 
her expressed wishes would meet with stern disapproval 
from him 

A young prince assuming his powers at the end of a 
long minority is always the object of gieat hopes and 
expectations not unmixed with anxiety The people of the 
State, tired of an admimstration without a visible head, 
await with hope the day when their hereditary ruler, in 
their vision a Prince Charming, takes personal charge of 
the affairs of the State The tutors, guardians, and other 
officials on the staff of the Maharaja wait and watch with 
sohcitude to see how the young man whom they have long 
trained will rise to his opportunities. The Government of 
India set lum on his tasks with many words of advice and 
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with many expiessions of goodwill, but tliett eyes and 
ears are stramed to see and hear how the young Ruler is 
going about his business of kmgslup, and their Agents, 
always on the alert, are especially required to watch with 
interest the doings of the new Ruler The young Ruler 
finds himself thrust suddenly on to a stage where he is tlie 
principal actor and on which the hmehght falls mercilessly 
He finds himself watched on all sides, some with approv- 
ing nods, others waiting to trip him up , sycophants and 
flatterers ready to lead him astray, and chiefs and nobles 
looking for a weakness m order to strengthen their own 
powers It IS a nervous and drfficult time for a young 
Ruler, especially if he is imbued with ideas of progress 
and reform. 

The position when the Maharaja took over the admin- 
istration was, from the pomt of view of the States, one 
of extreme difficulty Over a period of forty years the 
position of Indian States, vis-a-vis the British authority, 
had become steadily worse From sovereign princes and 
States in aUiance with the Crown, they had by slow degrees 
become ‘chiefs’ ‘under the suzeramty’ of Britain They 
were held to be ‘feudatories’ Their sovereign character 
was demed Subtle changes were introduced into the 
phraseology and pohtical officers were confidentially in- 
structed to avoid the use of words which might suggest 
the sovereignty of princes Words hke allegiance, ward- 
ship, &c , borrowed from feudal theory, crept into official 
documents, and it was openly asserted in authoritative 
quarters that the relationship of the States with the Crown 
was feudal and that by the assumption of Imperial title by 
the British Sovereign a mystic transformation had taken 
place in the position of the Indian rulers Pretensions to 
the inheritance of Moghul claims, which Lord Hartington 
had derided in Parhament as puttmg on the decayed mantle 
of the Great hloghul, were vaguely put forward In fact 
from 1880 onwards the prestige and authority of the Indian 
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rulers had greatly decreased, as a result of encroachment 
based on practice and the logical elaboration of a pohti- 
cal theory based on feudalism which had autliority neitlier 
in the facts of the pohtical situation nor m the history of 
the relationship of the States with the Crown 

That theory reached its climax in the time of Lord 
Curzon, who succeeded Lord Elgin as Viceroy m 1899. 
The vague and undefined ideas which had so far found 
expression only in unofficial pronouncements were clothed 
by him in the form of magisterial declarations. The Indian 
rulers had no powers of tlieir own The Crown had merely 
permitted them by grace to exercise certain powers, or as 
he lumself expressed it * ‘The sovereignty of the Ciown is 
everywhere unchallenged, it has itself laid down the limita- 
tions of Its own prerogative.’^ Tins meant in theory a 
repudiation of any rights based on treaties or agreements 
The Crown had merely laid down certain limitations on 
Its own prerogatives which it was entitled to modify or 
rescind It naturaUy followed from such a claim that the 
prmces were not sovereign Based on this idea the Foreign 
Department (as it then was) worked out in detail a scheme 
of prohibitions The rulers were not to call their sons 
princes , they were not supposed to reign but only to rule : 
they did not ascend ‘thrones'’ but only acceded to ‘gadis’ , 
their troops were not armies but only ‘forces’, their 
governments were not to be styled as such but only as 
‘durbars’ Lord Curzon even objected to the colour of 
the kveries The mmuteness witli which Lord Curzon’s 
Government worked out these details and the persistence 
With which It apphed them show clearly the culmination 
of the pokey of slowly putting the princes m then proper 
place 

Great irritation had been caused by tins pokey among 
the pimces of India While many of them were too weak 
to protest effectively agamst such encroachments, a few 

^ 'Lord Curzon in India, p 227 
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like the Maharaja Gaekwar voiced the discontent of the 
princes and pointed out that the changes introduced and 
thus given effect to were not in consonance with the posi- 
tion of the princes One extraordinary result of the claims 
put forward by Lord Curzon was the aggrandizement of 
the position of the residents and pohtical agents at the 
courts of Indian rulers They began to claim in relation 
to the State a higher authority than that of the mler They 
pretended in fact to be the virtual rulers mvested with the 
right of supervision, direction and veto and assertmg 
authority to interfere m any matter they hked 

It was at such a time that Maharaja Ganga Smghji 
assumed his powers Shordy before that the Resident 
mtimated to His Higliness certam confidential conditions 
which the Government of India expected him to foUow 
durmg the next few years 

19th Nov 1898 

My dear Maharajah, 

I am directed to inform you that the Government of India have 
decided that Your Higliness may now be entrusted with the 
management of your State, subject to certain lirmtations to be 
imposed for a time at least 

These hmitations are — 

(1) That no measures or acts taken or done by the Council 
of Regency during the minority may be altered or 
revised without the concurrence of the Pohtical Officer 
accredited to the State 

(11) That the Pohtical Officer’s approval must be obtained 
before any important change is introduced in the ad- 
mmistration 

(lu) That His Higliness the Maharajah will not act against 
the Pohtical Officer’s advice in any important matter 

I am to ask you to send me a formal acceptance in writing of 
these hmitations I am sure you wiU recogmzc die considera- 
tion wHch has been shown m framing them 

Yours sinccrcl}, 

H A Vmccnt 
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These vexatious lestnctions, it may be added, weie 
formally removed "unconditionally’ only in 1907, though 
the Maharaja had been given to understand originally 
that they were imposed Tor a period of two years or so’ 

Such confidential restrictions on young rulers at the 
time of their assumption of power are not unusual Then 
purpose is said to be to ensure that there is no unnecessary 
dislocation of the admimstrative maclnnery tlnough vio- 
lent innovations by an inexperienced inler While it is 
desirable no doubt that young prmces with unhmited 
authority and no experience should be properly guided in 
the first years of their admimstration, it is open to question 
whether the system of laying down confidential restric- 
tions is the best method of doing it. It only tends to irri- 
tate young and sensitive rulers and to place them in a false 
position with their own subjects. They start their young 
lives with a feehng of frustration Nor was the case differ- 
ent with Maharaja Ganga Singhji The unpleasantness of 
the first few years of the Maharaja’s effective reign may be 
detected m many of His Highness’s speeches, even in 
later years. Nor could it be said that the political officer 
accredited to lus court at the time was fitted by tempera- 
ment to admiiuster these restrictions with the minimum of 
irritation to the ruler 

The Maharaja lumself did not regard his position as 
a bed of roses A new ideal that was slowly developing 
among a few of the younger generation of princes that a 
ruler’s duty is to play polo, shoot game, entertain guests, 
and leave others to look after the administration had no 
appeal for him. He knew that the proud heritage of Rao 
Bikaji winch had descended to lum was not for one whose 
ideal was that of havmg an easy time The State of Bikaner 
with its area of 23,000 square miles, with its complex 
interests, conditions, and problems, its isolated position. 
Its scanty and precarious rainfall, its restless populace and 
Its proud and untamed aristocracy, required constant 
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vigilance and unceasing activity. His State was not rich. 
Compared with the other great States in Rajputana, its peers 
in rank, its income was mconsiderable Though its mineral 
wealth was great, it was undeveloped, though much of its 
area was fertile, there was neither adequate rainfall nor 
irrigation to enable the ryots to cultivate the land The 
vast area over which he ruled was unconnected with the 
capital except by prinutive methods of transport To a 
young Maharaja, active, enthusiastic, and with visions of 
future greatness for his country, there was little time for 
ease or for pleasure Nor, mdeed, was the Maharaja even 
given a chance of takmg his duties hghtly 

A great calamity winch befell India generally, and with 
It the Bikaner State, helped His Highness to devote him- 
self whole-heartedly to the service of his people Eight 
months after the Maharaja assumed full powers, the whole 
of northern India fell into the grips of a great famine 
Famines were never wholly unknown m India As crops 
are dependent on the timely fall of rams, a failure of the 
monsoon in any particular year is certam to cause untold 
misery through shortage of food The BriUsli Indian 
Government had as a result of bitter experience formulated 
various schemes to mitigate the effects of such unforeseen 
calamities But Indian States generally had not followed 
in the wake of British India, mainly because railways had 
not yet opened up their States, and pubhc works and other 
schemes of employment cannot easily be resorted to when 
land revenue, on which the State admimstrations depend, 
Itself is not forthcoming 

Between 1848 and 1899 Bikanei had been afflicted by no 
less than seven fammes, but in the absence of railways and 
other methods of quick commumcation no orgamzed relief 
work seems to have been imdertaken by the State at least 
till the time of the Regency Council During the adminis- 
tration of the Council, Bikaner suffered from two famines, 
one in 1891-2 and the other in 1896-7 Thefammc of 189a 
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was confined to a few tehstls and was met by piompt 
measures taken under the orders of Mr C. S. Bayley, who 
was then Pohtical Agent at Bikaner. The famine of 1 896-7 
was much more widespread and extended practically to the 
whole of the State. The Regency Council did their best to 
carry on rehef operations on the fines laid down in the 
Government of India’s abstract Famine Code for Indian 
States Large suspensions of revenue were made m the 
afihcted areas, temporary advances were given to culti- 
vators, and relief operations of approved kmd which cost 
the State ovei three lakhs were started m important centres 
But the loss in human fife and cattle was great and the 
resources of the State had been severely crippled by tins 
calamity. 

The famine of 1896-7 was, however, only a prelude 
The authorities were still rejoicing in having successfully 
fought the calamity of 1896-7 when the news began to 
spread that the monsoon had completely failed in other 
parts of India. The hajja and moth, the two staple food 
commodities of the State, are dependent on an average 
rainfall of 12 inches spread over August and September 
The average rainfall of 1898, when the State was supposed 
to be recovering from famine, was only 6 inches. Well 
might It be said that scarcity was the rule rather than the 
exception in Bikaner The monsoon of 1899 opened 
favourably with good showers m the tliird week of June, 
but when the crucial month of July passed without a single 
drop of ram, it was clear that Bikaner was fated to suffer 
another famme more disastrous than all that had afflicted 
It previously 

The State was in no way prepared for the calamity In 
fact It had not recovered fuUy from the ravages of the 
famine of 1896-7 The gram stores were altogether de- 
pleted The vitality of the people and their material assets 
had been very considerably reduced The supply of water 
and fodder was altogether deficient. In fact, the Regency 
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Council had left the State dangetously unprepared for even 
an ordinary lean year. 

Even in normal circumstances, famme administration is 
not an easy matter The Govermnent of India itself had 
decided on a settled pohcy only after the disastrous ex- 
perience of the great famine of 1878, when a Royal Com- 
mission was appomted to mquire into the whole question 
The Famine Code, which prescribes the methods of com- 
bating this scourge, was the outcome of that inquiry It is 
obvious that to hght a great calamity affecting an entire 
population, left without food and water, comprehensive 
measures mvolvmg the utilization of all the energies of the 
State are necessary Such measures could not be left to 
mdividual energy and imtiative but must be part of a con- 
certed plan, based on experience, on local conditions, and 
on an understanding of the entire situation While the 
Government of India had, at least after then experience of 
1880, a well-defined plan of action, based on the Famine 
Code, with a complete machmery ready to be put into 
operation at short notice, Bikaner had neither a programme 
nor even any scheme based on the realization that a crisis 
rmght arise The Regency Council, after their expeiience 
of 1896-7, had supmely remarked tliat ‘should the Rail- 
way work be fimshed before the next period of scarcim, 
there would be nothmg to do but to collect the starwng at 
selected pomts of the railway hne and feed them on gram 
brought up by tram’. This was aU the programme and all 
tire machmery left by the Regency to His Highness to fight 
this unprecedented scourge 

It became clear by the middle of August that tlie mon- 
soon had totally failed The parched desert yielded no 
crops Cattle and other hve stock began to die m 
numbers through extraordinary heat, lack of fodder, and 
scarcity of w'ater The misery of the villagers was so great 
that emigration began to take place on a large scale tov'ards 
the Punjab, Malwa, and other areas. 
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The Rule! who had to face this calamity of unexampled 
magnitude was only a stripling of eighteen, but His High- 
ness rose magmficently to the occasion. On the 23rd of 
August test works were opened at Gajner, and from that 
date the Maharaja devoted lumself day and mght to the 
creation of an effective orgamzation to fight the famine. A 
famine committee was appointed which, under his direc- 
tion, managed various branches of rehef and tlie provision 
of labour for famine-stricken people. The mam question 
of organisation winch the Maharaja had to face was the 
transportation of gram from the railway to the different 
camps It must be remembered that there was only a rail- 
way Ime of 87 miles in the whole State and hardly any 
roads worth the name outside the capital To supply the 
gram to the different camps from the stations was no easy 
matter, and it was obvious that the revenue authorities 
could not undertake so serious a work of orgamsation. 
The Maharaja took the bold step of substituting the 
army for the ordmary revenue machinery m tins work 
With such efficient orgainzation as the mihtary was able 
to provide this work of transportmg gram was carried out 
with success 

A detailed programme of works and rehef measures was 
drawn up with care The works decided upon were both 
useful and remunerative and of permanent benefit to the 
State The most important work that was undertaken 
was the extension of the city wall of Bikaner As m other 
old Indian cities, the area withm the city wall had become 
greatly congested Better samtation and improved health 
conditions were impossible so long as the space witlnn the 
city was hmited The enlargement of the city area was 
therefore a very essential prchmmary undertalrmg for any 
improvement of the capital The north-western portion 
of the city wall was in consequence extended, enclosmg 
740,000 square yards of land withm the city The cost 
of this operation was Rs 84,200 for skilled labour and 
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Rs. 8 5 ,73 1 foi feeding famine labourers. As against this ex- 
penditure of Rs 1,'jofioo tlie State was able by the sale of 
land enclosed to reahze practically the entire sum within 
the next few years and over Rs 5,00,000 up to 1930 

As distress became general, a Famine Rehef Depart- 
ment was constituted directly under the Afaliaiaja. With- 
out restrictions of caste or creed rehef was extended to 
all who apphed for it. The number steadily rose till March 
1900, and not till after the long-expected rams had broken 
by the end of July that year was there any hghtening of 
strain from this enormous work on the Maharaja and his 
State 

To add to the misery, disease also began to play havoc. 
The months of July, August, and September had passed 
without the appearance of epidemics But the low vitality 
of the people, already the victims of successive famines, had 
left httle resistance m the poorer classes to hght disease 
Dysentery and cholera began to take a heavy toll, and small- 
pox and measles prevailed in tlie camps The Maharaja, 
who had himself been a victim of a mild attack of cholera, 


spared no pams to make adequate medical arrangements 
m the camps, both in the city and m the districts Quahhed 
doctors were placed m charge of camps and compounders 
were sent round to the villages twice a day to attend to the 
needs of the people Strict supervision v^'as enforced over 
the water-supply of the city and weds were effectively 
protected 

It was not sufficient to issue orders from the capital 


No one knew better than the Maharaja that the misery v as 
greatest in the villages He felt that it was necessary to 
undertake a tour of lus dominions and personally inspect 


these operations This was, however, not an easy thing to 
do In the absence of railways and motor roads, tours of 
mspection are not matters of comfort But the Maharaja 
was undaunted Accompamed by a very small staff, he 
toured tlie State on horse and camel with only three small 
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tents fot the accommodation of himself and Ins staff. Such 
energy and interest m the work of administration in 
the case especially of a young Maharaja of eighteen was 
indeed unusual 

In spite of all these effective measures, the loss in life and 
live stock was very great. Nearly three-fourths of the 
entire cattle of the State died owing to scarcity of fodder 
and of drinking-water. Large numbers died of starva- 
tion and disease, and whole villages emigrated to the 
neighbouring districts of the Punjab m the hope of better 
conditions The aftermath of famine brought therefore its 
own problems of admmrstration. The cultivators had to 
replace the cattle they had lost, and money both for cultiva- 
tion and for the purchase of live stock had to be advanced 
to them. The population winch had emigrated to the 
Punjab and other neighbouring areas had to be persuaded 
to come back, and revenue demands had to be spread m 
such a way as not to fall too heavily on the already im- 
poverished cultivator 

The Maharaja’s work in tins connexion and the success 
which attended it attracted a great deal of attention Col 
Dunlop Smitli, the Famine Commissioner of Rajputana, 
in his report to the Government of India declared 

‘The famine campaign would never have turned out the com- 
plete success It did, had it not been for the personal interest 
taken in its prosecution by the Maharaja He took the initia- 
tive at the beginmng and was the guiding spirit of the relief 
operations The energy and shrewd capacity he brought 
to bear on the conduct of affairs made his famine administra- 
tion in some respects a pattern not only to other States but to 
British districts ’ 

The Government of India, in reviewing the famine ad- 
ministration, expressed their admiration of the work 
done by the Maharaja Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Revenue 
Member of the Supreme Government, declared as foUows 
in the course of a speech in the Imperial Legislative 
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Council • The personal attention which His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gwahor and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner have paid to the organization of relief in tlieir 
respective States is not only highly creditable to themselves 
as rulers but has also contributed largely to the success 
which has attended the famine organization ’ The Kaiser- 
i-Hind gold medal, that coveted decoration for humanita- 
rian work, was given by the Queen Empress in recogmtion 
of the Maharaja’s personal activity, and Lord Curzon paid 
a glowing tribute to the Maharaja who, in Ins words, v^as 
‘his own famme odicer throughout tliat fearful time and 
conductedlns campaign withmdefatigable energy and skiH’ 
The young Maharaja had won Ins spurs. 

The experience gamed by the Maharaja m famine 
administration was utilized by him to draw up a weU- 
consideied, systematic, and useful programme of Famine 
Rehef for tlie future, winch could be put mto opeiation 
whenever occasion arose. Detailed rules were drawn up 
and great care was taken to keep m store sufficient supphes 
of tools and implements necessary for startmg famine relief 
operations at short notice It also had the advantage 
of brmgmg the young ruler into much closer contact witli 
the administration than many years of routme work at tlie 
council table would have enabled him to do He gamed 
first-hand experience of administrative problems undei 
conditions winch deeply moved not only Ins humane feel- 
mgs but directly touched Ins responsibility as a ruler He 
toured extensively m the State not in circumstances when 
everytlnng was arranged to please tlie ruler but under con- 
ditions wMch brought home to him the distress of his 
people and the precariousness of their fives It was not 
cheermg crowds that met him with buntmgs and decora- 
tions m tlieir houses and villages Nor were his lightning 
tours by forced marches and hardly any attendants under- 
taken to impress Ins personality on die people or to cart} 
onafewroutinemspections It was the long-drawn faces o 
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a famine-stiicken people ravaged by disease and starvauon 
that welcomed Maharaja Ganga Smghji on his early tours, 
and, indeed, the impression that these unforgettable ex- 
periences made on Inm has been one of the great motive 
forces of the Maharaja’s reign. 

‘Never again, if human enterprise and slnil can prevent 
if was the mrspoken decision that the Maharaja took in his 
own mind. He knew the conditions in Ins own State; the 
long stretches of desert sand unconnected by roads, rail, 
or any modern methods of commumcation; parched with 
unslaked tlnrst of centuries, dependent on a small and pre- 
carious rainfall, the cultivators with fatahstic resignation 
waiting on the vagaries of an uncertam monsoon. With 
true instmct the Maharaja reahzed as a result of his famine 
experience that the future of Bikaner lay in a twofold 
pohcy — ^railway development and irrigation. A systematic 
development of railways which would connect every part 
of the State with the capital and with British India by fast 
hues of commumcation and would make famme conditions 
impossible by brmgmg the granaries of India to the doors 
of the villagers was a first necessity. Irrigation winch 
would free the cultivators from the vagaries of the mon- 
soon and would ensure a steady supply of water to the 
ryots was equally imperative. But alas, there is no river 
flowing through Bikaner Irrigation, if it was to material- 
ize, had to come from sources outside the State, and it is 
by no means easy in India for a non-riparian State to share 
in the advantages of a natural water-supply. If irrigation 
had to wait for the favour of other parties, railways at least 
could be developed without the same difficulties. And to 
this end the Maharaja began to devote attention. 

The Maharaja was not inclined to rest content with the 
notable success he had aclneved, and an opportumty soon 
presented itself for him to gam personal distinction m the 
service of the Crown The interwention of the great 
Powers in China, foUowmg the attack on the Legations, 
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necessitated the dispatch of an Indian expeditionary force 
to Pekin. For a Prince with the traditions of imperial 
sennee dating from the time of the Moghuls tins was a 
umque oppoitumty. The Maharaja offered himself for 
personal service at the front and Lord Cuiaon accepted 
the offer with enthusiasm The first Indian prmce to 
go overseas to fight under the British flag, the Maharaja 
sailed immediately from Calcutta and arrived in Tientsin 
m command of his Camel Corps, which he took as a 
dismounted umt and was mentioned m dispatches. 
It w’^as no small thmg for a Prmce who was hardly 
twenty and who had been mvested with full powers 
only a year and a half before to have volunteered and gone 
to a distant land in the service of the Empire On Ins 
return the Maharaja was given a fittmg pubhc reception 
To Lord Curzon, who was anxious to reorganize the 
Imperial Service Troops and to bring the rulers of Indian 
States into close co-operation with the defence of India, 
the Maharaja's action appealed very strongly, and he very 
lightly decided to show honour to the Prmce who had 
rendered such active personal service The reception at 
the quay was therefore with full ceremomal, and the 
Foreign Secretary, tlie representative of the Viceroy, and 
high military and civil officers m uniform were tliete 
to do lum honour 

Shortly afterwards the Maharaja was informed verb- 
ally that Lord Curzon had obtamed King Edward’s con- 
sent for mvitmg him as a representative of the Prmces to 
attend the Coronation m London which had been fixed 
for tlie 26th June 1902 The Maliaraja accepted tlie mvita- 
tion and left Bombay attended by a small staff, on the 31st 
of May. 

Durmg the Maharaja’s stay m London he was tlie guest 
of His Majesty’s Government, who had not only taken a 
suitable house for his residence and engaged the necessaiy 
complement of sen^ants, carnages, &c, but also had 
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attached to lum an officer to look after his convenience and 
to pilot him through the strange ways of London Society. 
The officer chosen for this delicate duty was Colonel (after- 
wards General Sir Herbert) Vaughan Cox, whose social 
flair and knowledge of the world were of considerable 
help to His Higliness on making lus first bow m the Court 
Circle of the Empire. 

The Afaharaja was received everywhere in London with 
unusual distinction. His handsome person and distin- 
guished manners made him a welcome guest everywhere 
All who came into contact with him were impressed by 
his bearing and the seriousness with wluch he approached 
every question. Tins was also lus first contact with the 
Royal Family wluch was in time to develop into great 
consideration and friendslup on the one side and devoted 
loyalty and attacliment on the other. Their Majesties King 
Edward VH and Queen Alexandra showed lum many 
marks of favour and m all functions he was mvited to stand 
belund His Majesty along with members of the Royal 
Family. 

A personal honour wluch the Maharaja valued very 
greatly wluch came to lum from this visit to England was 
his appointment as honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Prmce 
of Wales, later Kmg George V. That honour the Maha- 
raja highly appreciated, and when m the fullness of time 
the Prince ascended tlie throne of his ancestors, the Afaha- 
raja was continued as A D C to His Imperial Alajesty — > 
a position which he held tiU the lamented demise of Kmg 
George V m 1936. His personal service to the late King 
was therefore the longest of all such honours, extendmg to 
thirty-four years, and it is an open secret that between them 
there was estabhshed a bond of friendship which was 
greatly cherished by the Maharaja and appreciated by His 
Alajesty 

To the Maharaja tlus visit to England was a great ex- 
perience. It enabled him to see the maclunery of the 
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Empire at close quarters and to appreciate the great quali- 
ties of the British people Above all, he recognized 
how much remained to be done in Eidia and in his own 
State to brmg it to die level of efficiency and organization 
which he was privileged to witness. 

The foreign travel of Indian rulers has been the subject 
of a great deal of criticism winch in many cases has been 
undeserved There is htde to be said in support of a mier 
who neglects his duty to the State and his people and pre- 
fers to spend his time and the money of the treasury in 
watermg-places and m centres of social attraction During 
Ins thirty-nine years of effective rule die Maharaja has had 
occasion to visit Europe many times, but all his visits 
save two have been m connexion with official work. But 
even when, as on the first occasion, the Maharaja’s visit 
was purely official and as the guest of the Government, he 
did not fail to observe and make mental note of the varied 
and beneficent activities of British life the efficiency of its 
admimstration, the great and varied amemties of civic life, 
the suitable combmation of hard work and relaxation His 
own keen interest m the embelhshment of the capital, m the 
provision of broad avenues, parks, and odier features of 
European cities may clearly be traced to die effects winch 
this early visit to Europe had on Inm. 


Chapter Four 

THE FIRST REFORMS 

O N Ins return from the Coronation of King Edward 
the Maharaja took m hand the urgent question 
of the reorganization of the administrative system of the 
State. He had given the system inherited from the 
Council of Regency a fair trial, but it had proved totally 
unsuited to the altered conditions The only change 
that had been introduced on Ins assumption of powers 
was the creation of the post of a dewan or chief mimster 
The Regency Council was converted into the State 
Council and continued to function as before The mem- 
bers of the Council exercised the same powers over 
their departments as they had done during the minority 
and the Council office was kept separate from the 
Maharajahs office Naturally these arrangements led to 
confusion, and were m no way suited to efficient and 
expeditious disposal of business. 

From the very first days it was clear to the Maharaja 
that a modern State could not be created through an anti- 
quated system of administration and that the first neces- 
sity, if he desired to take the governance of the State 
seriously in hand, was the creation of an efficient secre- 
tariat, under proper control The system which the 
Maharaja had inherited from the Regency was cumber- 
some and inefficient He had merely taken over the place 
which the Pohtical Agent as President of the Council had 
occupied and was m direct charge of the administration 
of some departments In a note written in his own hand, 
the Maharaja analysed the defects of the system Coming 
from so young a Ruler — he was less than twenty-tivo — 
the analysis shows remarkable penetration and early 
pohtical wisdom 
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There is nothing' laid down as to the limit of poweis ■which 
each Member or the Dewan can exercise over the departments 
under their control The result is that sometimes most 
important things ate decided and settled by officers above 
mentioned, whereas some trifling things are sometimes referred 
to the full Council or to me In fact, owmg to there being no 
rules everything is done in a haphazard way There is also a 
general tendency to shirk responsibflity as much as possible 
and for everjffiody to try and have a finger in the pie whenever 
they have a good opportunity The result is unsatisfactory and 
injurious to the mterests of the State while much extra work 
is thrown on my shoulders ’ 

Though the Maharaja had not yet developed the efi'ec- 
tive style he has to-day, it is clear that he already possessed 
shrewd political insight The great difficulty of the 
system was that by making the hfaharaja responsible 
for departmental admimstration, he was deprived of the 
time necessary for effective control of the State ad- 
mimstration He wrote ‘The present system is very dis- 
couragmg to me and the interest I naturally feel in the 
State would be mcreased a hundredfold if I Imew tliat 
I had at last attamed my object of getting — ^what I con- 
sider essential — a sound system introduced and I was 
responsible for the good and bad results’ It failed to 
keep the Maharaja m close touch witli tlie administra- 
tive macliinery, to acquaint lum with the worlnng of 
the system, and to enable Inm to gmde and control 
the administration m a really efficient and satisfactory 
manner 

In fact the system was admirably suited for a ruler wffio 
desired to remain the nominal head of the administra- 
tion. It vested effective power in the Dewan and kept the 
Maharaja active in unimportant departmental routine 
Devised for a ruler whose mterfeience m matters of 
pohey might have led to an administrative break-down, 
it was clearly unsuited to one who not only desired to 
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take the initiative into his own hands but was satisfied 
with nothing short of effective control over the State. 

A scheme of secretariat reform was conceived and 
elaborated by the Mahaiaja peisonally with a view to 
three defimte objects The Maharaja desired to free 
himself from departmental administration m order to 
enable him to get the necessary time to work out im- 
portant questions of policy winch he was maturing m Ins 
own mmd. Secondly he desired to estabhsh a properly 
co-ordinated secretariat where the secretaries worlang 
directly with Inm and under Ins control would have 
defimte powers. Tinrdly the secretariat was to be so con- 
stituted as not merely to become a central clearing office 
of busmess but an effective instrument for the imtia- 
tion and execution of the durbar’s pohcies The essence 
of the scheme was that the secretaries should individually 
work directly under the supervision of the Ruler, who, 
divested of Ins departmental admimstration, would be in 
a position to control the entire government of the State. 
There is no denying that tins was a system of direct 
personal government In the then circumstances of the 
Bikaner State such a change was mevitable The Govern- 
ment of India held the Ruler responsible for the good or 
bad administration of the State, and the constant refrain 
in the Maharaja’s own writmgs at the time was that if he 
were to be held responsible, he should be m a position 
to control and direct what he was responsible for. 

A scheme was cautiously adumbrated. The separation 
between the Maharaja’s personal office and the Council 
office, which had led to much duplication and mcon- 
venience, was abolished and the Mahhua Khas was 
constituted as the central secretariat. The different de- 
partments of Government were grouped mto five port- 
folios and each portfolio was entrusted to a secretary who 
worked directly under the Ruler. The post of the Dewan 
or Prime Mimster was abohshed. In another Note on 
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the new scheme the Maharaja cryptically remarks. T 
think It IS unnecessary to go mto the argument which can 
be raised agamst having a dewan, but it is well known 
that such an appointment has often led to trouble/ 
between the ruler and lus mimstei The Maharaja could 
have given numerous instances of dewans who, in their 
anxiety to secure the good opinion of the British 
Government, had not hesitated to be more the agents of 
the pohtical officer than the servants of the rulei. 
Especially m the case of a young and mexperienced 
ruler, the dewans had a natural tendency to pose as 
mentors and to assume authority winch properly belonged 
to the ruler The Instory of Indian States from Travan- 
core to Kashnnr teems with instances of rulers whose 
powers had been overshadowed and whose authority had 
been set at naught by disloyal dewans working under the 
orders of the pohtical agent Naturally at Ins age, the 
Maharaja, looking forward to great reforms and improve- 
ments under ins own direct imtiative and control, fought 
shy of prime ministers In course of time when Ins own 
authority became undisputed and his personal position 
was above the mtiigues by mimsters or pohtical officers, 
the Maharaja wns able to overcome his prejudice against 
dewans and prime mimsters, and gladly revived the 
appomtment. 

The abohtion of the dewan’s post had also the result 
of givmg more initiative to the secretaries. There was 
no authority interposed between them and the Ruler, 
and the secretaries, knowing the Maharaja’s mind and the 
general direction of Ins pohcy, were made responsible 
for the elaboration and execution of detailed schemes 

The scheme m itself was modest It mvoived no 
radical change and was meant to further efficiency and 
expeditious disposal of busmess The people of the 
State received it with approval as it showed to them that 
their Maharaja mtendcd to take keen and direct mtercst 
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m the administration. And yet the Pohtical Agent at 
Bikaner was not mchned to look upon it with favour. 
He detected in it signs of a reforming and innovating 
mind, and in his opinion reform and innovation, if they 
were to come at all, should come from him. He showed 
his displeasure that the Maharaja should have changed 
the system Svluch had worked well durmg the mmority’ 
m so short a time after lus accession to power. He ex- 
pressed lumself very candidly with regard to some of the 
proposals Though some of his criticisms related only 
to the details, the mam objection he raised was to the 
abohtion of the post of dewan He also realized that the 
direct control of the secretaries without the intervention 
of a dewan was the pivotal point of the scheme. 
When the Maharaja hrmly but politely refused to have 
either a dewan or a chief secretary the Pohtical Agent 
wrote 

T do not myself agree with you rn the matter, I must admit. 
I think you will change your views if you would only look on 
a chief secretary as a help to you and not as a rival authority 
and a check on you ’ 

On the details and persoimel also there was a great deal 
of correspondence The Pohtical Agent was not quite 
prepared to trust the Ruler’s selection of lus secretaries • 
he declared that one of the secretaries would have too 
much work and the other would have too little, and a 
third was not perhaps suitable. The Maharaja was patient. 
Each pomt raised by the Pohtical Agent he answered m 
detail m notes in his own hand. It was his first serious 
difference with the Pohtical Agent, the first experience 
of that well-meaning disposition on the part of local 
officers to mterfere m details wluch bhghts all initiative m 
Indian rulers He knew that he had to go slow and that, 
wlule holdmg to lus own pomt of view, he should not 
alienate the Pohtical Agent. He was polite and persuasive, 
but he answered note for note, and m this warfare of 
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words the Political Agent, unaccustomed to Rulers who 
write their owm atde ?ne??wtte and who were prepared to 
argue and convince and not merely to sulk in an attitude 
of injured dignity, found himself worsted. 

The Agent at last agreed to the Maharaja’s proposals, 
and die sanction of the Government for the new scheme 
was received in due course. But the Maharaja Imew 
that his display of initiative and firmness was not hkely 
to be overlooked. Curious as it might seem, the proposals 
winch were so stoudy opposed by the representative of the 
Government of India were m essence the same that tlie 
Government of India at a later time recommended to 
young rulers coming of age as the most suitable for 
introduction into their States It may be that it was not 
the reforms that the Pohtical Agent objected to, but 
that the Maharaja and not he Inmself was responsible for 
their conception and mitiation, winch mduced Inm to take 
up an unfriendly attitude 

In a great Durbar held m the presence of the Political 
Officer and the clnefs and nobles of the State, the Maha- 
raja announced his scheme. In a short speech he showed 
the difficulties he had experienced under the old system 
and the necessity for modifj^ing it, he explained how 
carefully he had gone into the matter himself and devised 
the new system tlnough which he hoped to improve tlie 
admimstration and give the State the benefits of a modern 
government After explaining the details of the scheme 
the Maharaja exhorted his hearers to give lum whole- 
hearted and loyal co-operation 

Thus tire new system came into bcmg If it met witli 
veiled opposition from the Pohtical Agent, it wa^s ac- 
cepted with mild scepticism by the non-Bikaneri officers, 
who tliought that the youtlifui entliusiasm of the Maha- 
raja would soon lose its momentum and die scheme 
would become anotlier of the many paper devices to 
improve efficiency, winch rulers and administrators o 
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India were accustomed to promulgate from time to time. 
The first Cabinet consisted of Mahara) Bhairun Singhji 
(now Colonel Maharaj Sn Bhairun Smghji Bahudur, 
K.C.S L), Secretary m charge of the Foreign and Political 
Department; Thakur Raghubar Singh, Revenue and Finan- 
cial Secretary, Raja Han Smghji of Mahajan, Pubhc 
Works and Railway Secretary, Mr. Rustomji Cooper, 
Secretary for the Medical and Jails Department, Kanwar 
Prithwi Ra) Singh, Secretary for the Military Department. 
The Pohce and Educational Departments were under an 
Under-Secretary, but after a short time these depart- 
ments were amalgamated with the Medical and Jail 
Secretariat under a Home Secretary. Thus substantially 
the present system of admimstration came mto existence 
as early as 1902. 

The estabhshment of the new admimstrative system 
was the first visible indication that the Maharaja was not 
content merely to carry on but was intent on creating a 
modern state and an efficient system of government in 
place of what he had mherited. Glorious as the traditions 
of the Bikaner State were, and proud as the Maharaja was 
of the achievements of Ins ancestors, it was clear to him 
that if Bikaner was to mamtain its pride of place among 
Indian States, it must accommodate itseR to changing 
conditions and must witlnn a short time be converted 
from a medieval admimstration into a modern State. 
The Secretariat was only the first step, the necessary 
equipment for sustamed endeavour. Sceptics as well as 
admirers watched with mterest the working of the new 
system. 

A comprehensive policy was set before the Cabinet. 
If Bikaner were to be transformed mto a modern State it 
was clearly necessary (i) that the legal system should 
be remodelled and the State supphed with the essential 
juridical legislation on British Indian Imes, (2) that the 
land should be properly setded and an equitable system 
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It was the unforgettable experience of famine adminis- 
tration that provided the drivmg force for much of this 
work. That early calamity stamped on the Maharaja’s 
mind tv^o keyvmrds : railways and irrigation. He realized 
that without a well-planned system of railways traversmg 
the entire State and kmtting up the vast area of Bikaner 
into one whole and opening it up for economic develop- 
ment, there could be no future for his State. Besides, 
railways were also a source of profitable mvestment 
They brought a sufficient return on capital, provided 
employment for a large number of people, and made 
famine or rehef work much easier. But railways, however 
necessary, could not convert the and desert into fertile 
lands. Irrigation alone could do that Unfortunately 
Bikaner has no river of its own Nor was any extensive 
scheme of well irrigation possible. But the Maharaja was 
convinced, as his predecessor had been, that the future 
of Bikaner lay in irrigation. He dreamed of deserts 
converted into gardens, of waste land reclaimed to culti- 
vation, of cattle and sheep roaming m areas where scorch- 
ing sun had till then made animal life impossible How 
this dream came true is the romance of the Maharajahs 
fife and is dealt with m some detail m a later chapter 
It was not to be expected that great schemes of ad- 
ministrative reform strengthenmg the machinery of the 
State and transforming a medieval administration into 
a modern organization, enforcing its authority and ex- 
acting obedience m the most inaccessible parts of the 
State, could be put through without some opposition 
from those whose power and influence were threatened 
by these measures The chiefs and nobles of Bikaner had 
on the whole been generally loyal to their Ruler, but 
during the break-down of admmistration in the early 
years of the last century they had become turbulent and 
often troublesome to the central authority Some had 
taken to harbouring thieves, others to pillage of their 
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neighbours, and most of them earned on pjivatc feuds 
among themselves. As theiewas no police admimstiation 
worth speaking of in the districts, some of them set at 
naught the authority of the State and became tyrants exact- 
ing in some cases unlawful imposts on the peaceful popu- 
lation and encroaching on the lands of the State. In the 
time of Islaharaja Dungar Singhji the nobles, finding their 
position threatened, had, as mentioned before, risen in 
open rebellion, hlaharaja Dungar Singhji’s life was 
greatly embittered by this unfortunate action, for British 
inten'cntion which resulted naturally led to an unseen but 
not unfelt limitation of the Maharaja’s powers. The rebels 
were dealt witli, under British advice, vety leniently. 
The nobles who had borne aims against their own 
sovcicign were given punishments which might have 
proclaimed the clemency of the jMaharaja, but which 
cvcty one in the State knew to have been the result of the 
Resident’s advice, and were recognized to be inadequate 
as a detetrent. In fact the nobles gained vcty considet- 
ablc advantages as a result of this rebellion. Only one 
estate had suffered a nominal diminution, and those 
nobles who had been deposed had the satisfaction of 
seeing their own sons or heits placed in possession. 
These lessons were not lost on the nobles. They lenew 
that if another agitation could be created which would 
compel the Government of India to intervene, they 
would secure additional advantages and perhaps see the 
hlaharaja’s powers effectively curtaded. The discon- 
tented spirits among them were again ready for a trial of 
strength. 

Maharaja Ganga Smghji’s own policy towards the 
nobles was never in doubt The interest he took in their 
welfare was indicated by the cstabhshment of tlic Walter 
Nobles’ School That School, though established during 
the minority, was really due to the Maharaja’s own initia- 
tive. He realized that in a Rajput State hke Bikaner, built 
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up by the co-opetative effort of the ruler and lus nobles, 
and in which the leading nobles were connected by blood 
with the reigning House, the maintenance of the proper 
authority and digmty of the aristocracy was an essential 
part of political wisdom. The Afahaiaja recogmzed early 
that, if properly educated and trained to modern ideas, the 
nobles could give as much service to the State m these 
peaceful times as their ancestors did in the field of war. 
To him they w^ere the pillars of lus throne In no other 
matter was he more anxious than that of mculcating m the 
chiefs and nobles of the State the necessity of public service 
m the spirit of noblesse ohhge. He was always anxious to safe- 
guard their )ust rights and to maintain and preserve un- 
diminished their digmties and privileges But the chiefs 
and nobles, long accustomed to defy the authority of the 
State m their desert castles, could not all be brought to 
reahze that times had changed and their claims to un- 
controlled authority could no longer be tolerated They 
watched the Maharaja’s efforts to strengthen the executive 
authority of the State with resentment and suspicion 
A vague realization came to them that the modern State 
which the Maharaja was trymg to create would exercise 
equal and unquestioned power from one end of the State 
to the other, and that any unauthorized usurpations 
w^ould soon be challenged by a State which not only 
claimed but was m a position to enforce its all-pervading 
authority The more truculent among tliem felt that un- 
less this tendency was mpped in the bud their position 
would soon be endangered It was known to them that 
the Political Agent had not wholly approved of the 
Maharaja’s scheme of reforms and was doubtful of its 
virtues The scheme which some of the nobles con- 
ceived was that if a movement on a large scale were 
organized and sufficient complaints put forward against 
the Maharaja a situation similar to that which developed 
m 1883-4 could be staged, and the nobles might gam 
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civil and ctimmal powers witliin their estates and make 
themselves petty rajas practically independent of the 
State. The leaders in this agitation winch soon developed 
mto a conspiracy were Thakur Bhairun Smghji of Ajit- 
pura, Thakur Hukam Singhji of Bidasar, and Thakur 
Ram Singh) 1 of Gopalpura The Thakur of Ajitputa was 
not new to the ways of disloyalty and rebellion. He had 
as a young man of twenty-one joined in the rebelhon of 
1883-4 but had been let off with a small fine owing to Ins 
youth The Regency Council had found him a recalci- 
trant clnef, and there were serious complamts from the 
British pohce authorities m Hissar that he was harbouring 
dacoits and was m the habit of extorting money from 
people The Pohtical Agent Inmself had been forced, as 
President of the Regency Council, to ask Inm to furmsh 
seairity for good conduct The Thakur of Bidasar was 
an equally disloyal clnef. His father had been deposed 
for talnng a leading part m the rebellion of 1 8 83-4. Since 
Hukam Singhji came of age he had been engaged in dis- 
loyal activities and had attempted to usurp witliin Ins own 
estate the right of levymg certain taxes which had been 
prohibited by the State Thakur Ram Singhji of Gopal- 
pura, whose ancestors had always been loyal, was perhaps 
a more unsatisfactory character. He was not above 
replemslnng Ins own empty coffers by entering mto part- 
nerslnp with dacoits and robbers, and the Resident at 
Jodlipur officially commuincated with the State that this 
Thakur was suspected of havmg been associated with an 
important case of mail robbery 

These robber barons, findmg that the Maharaja was 
not likely to tolerate their misdeeds, began spieadmg 
disaffeetion by the usual methods of exaggeration and 
misrepresentation In July 1904 they thought, as a result 
of the differences between tire Political Agent and the 
Maharaja, that the time was ripe for concerted action. A 
well-orgamzed seditious movement was set on foot. The 
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rumour was spread that if only sufficient strength could 
be shown the Political Agent would inteiwene and 
the Durbar’s authority over them would consequently 
be weakened. Secret agents went from place to place, 
promising favour, threatemng vengeance, pleadmg for 
umty The movement gamed strength and secured the 
adherence of a number of mfluential nobles The 
Maharaja and the admimstration were wholly m the dark 
So cleverly was tins orgamzation and propaganda spread 
that except for vague rumours no information reached 
the Government Not satisfied with an agitation confined 
entirely to the nobles the conspirators attempted through 
agents to brmg in the rich merchants and bankers of the 
capital and even to tamper with the army Approaches 
were made also to the spiritual leader of the Mussalmans. 

Durmg the Dusserah festival, on which date falls also 
His Higlmess’s birthday, all the nobles are, by custom, 
summoned to Bikaner for the great annual durbar It is 
then that they present their //aza/ s and renew then homage 
and allegiance to the Ruler For the Dusserah celebra- 
tions the nobles collected as usual m the capital, but 
their temper was found to be different There were great 
gomgs and commgs m the homes of some of the sirdars 
and subversive meetmgs were bemg held m the houses of 
the rmgleaders without even any attempt at secrecy In- 
formation of tins state of affairs soon reached tire Maha- 
raja, who awoke to the seriousness of the situation which 
threatened him Still he was loath to act without giving 
an opportumty to the nobles to withdraw quietly from 
the movement He took the occasion of the birthday 
banquet at winch all the sirdars were present to warn 
them against disloyal activities and promised considera- 
tion of any genume grievances which they had Tins 
warning was sufficient for the majority of the sirdars for 
they had been mtimidated by the more turbulent ones 
mto joining the movement Many of them quietly left 
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for their villages after apologies and assurances of loyalty 
But the ringleaders had gone too far to withdraw. 
Heedless of the Maharaja’s warning they continued to hold 
their meetings with a view to decide on a definite course 
of action From the 24th to the 29th of October they 
met in secret every day m spite of friendly warmng. Then 
the Maharaja decided on prompt and stern action. On 
the 29th an order v^'as promulgated authorizing a sum- 
mary mquiry mto the activities of these sirdars Getting 
wind of tins unexpected and decisive action, the sirdars 
were at a loss to know how to proceed They laiew 
that the prompt action of the Maharaja had ruined 
whatever prospects of success they had, but they were 
hardened men, resourceful m intrigue. They drew up 
a fist of 36 complaints and on the 31st of October, that is 
two days after the inquiry was ordered, they posted 
identical petitions addressed to the Maharaja, givmg 
voice to their complaints m detail These so-called com- 
plamts did not, it is mteresting to note, contain a single 
question which had been taken up during the time of the 
hlaharaja’s own admimstration Most of them had been 
settled long before the Maharaja assumed powers, some 
of them related to the decisions of the Council of Regency 
and the Political Agent Only one question — that of 
stone quarries — had remained unsettled But drowning 
men will catch at a straw and these sirdars, having notlnng 
else to lay at the door of His Highness, tried to justify 
their seditious activities against Inm by drawing up com- 
plaints winch had been satisfactorily met long ago 
Before this petition reached the Maharaja, the piehmi- 
nary mquiry had been completed It disclosed a much 
wider and more serrous conspiracy than the Maharaja had 
apprehended, and it made him realize that if prompt 
action was not taken there might be an armed disturbance 
of the peace, interruption in the administration, and loss 
of prestige and authority to the Slate. 
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The Maharaja lost no time in deciding on his course 
of action. He ordered the constitution of a special tri- 
bunal consisting of Maharaj Bhairun Singhji, the Secre- 
tary in the Foreign and Pohtical Department and a 
member of the ruhng family, two of the prmcipal sirdars 
of the State, the Raja of Mahajan the premier feudatory 
chief, and the Rao of Bhukarka, one of the four prmcipal 
nobles, and two State officials, to try the thakurs of Ajit- 
pura, Bidasar, and Gopalpura. The tribunal sat for one 
month and twenty-tliree days and the accused were given 
every facility for defence 

The Commission, after the most careful mquiry, unani- 
mously found that 

The pattedars of Ajitpura, Bidasar, and Gopalpura were dis- 
satisfied with the State and took it into their heads to create a 
serious distuibance by making other siidars and subjects hostile 
to the State by whatever means possible It appears that they 
found no other method of converting the people to their views 
and hence appatently such things were lut upon as would 
appear at first sight to be useful to the other sirdars also, such 
as the acquisition of civil, criminal, and revenue powers 
The Commission has no hesitation m saymg that the charge of 
sedition (124 A) is clearly proved against the sirdars ’ 

Durmg aU this time. Major Stratton, the Pohtical 
Agent, had been kept fully informed of aU developments 
The rebels had set great store on lus reputed tendencies 
tov’^ards mtervention, but from the first. Major Stratton 
fully supported the action of the Maharaja The Pohtical 
Agent realized the seriousness of the situation, and far 
from givmg encouragement to the nobles, helped His 
Highness with advice and supported him m taking 
decisive action As soon as the Commission reported, the 
Maharaja summoned a durbar (on the and of January 
1905) to which he mvited Major Stratton No reason had 
been given for the convocation of tins exttaordmary dur- 
bar and there was some speculation as to the decisions the 
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Maharaja would announce on tins occasion. The Alaha- 
raja addressed the assembled sirdars and officials and 
explained the entire position created bp the conspiracy 
and the action he had so far taken He assured the other 
sirdars that tlie State wished to deal with them fairly and 
justly and had no desire to treat them in any but the most 
honourable manner. “^At the same time/ the Maharaja 
added, ht is a sine qua non that they too should in return 
remam absolutely loyal to the State, myself, and their 
jagirs The State exercises sovereign powers over them 
and they must hve as sirdars and subjects of the State/ 
Tins announcement left no doubt as to the Maharaja’s 
pohcy He was prepared to maintam the just rights of 
the Nobles and uphold their lugh dignity, but the State 
must come first. They must cast off all false notions of 
hving in isolated independence, as states within the State, 
and must as loyal subjects be prepared to co-operate with 
the Ruler and lus administration. There was going to be 
no toleration of defiance, no hcence of feudal tyranny 
The Report of the Comnussion was then read out to 
the Assembly. Its comprehensive nature and its careful 
analysis of evidence made a deep impression. It left no 
doubt as to the seriousness of the crime committed by 
these sirdars. They stood convicted of the charge of 
sedition and disloyalty. Further, they had also clearly 
infrmged the conditions on which their estates were held 
In the ordinary course of law they would have suffered 
long terms of imprisonment and forfeited their estates 
But the Maharaja, wlule desiring to give a stern warning 
to others, was not moved by any spirit of vengeance, and 
decided to temper firmness with clemency. So in consul- 
tation with the members of Ins Council, he decided on 
admimstrative pumshment, confiscating only one-half of 
the estate of the Thakur of Ajitpura and a village each 
from the estates of Bidasar and Gopalpura Bidasar was 
also degraded a step in precedence in the durbar Un- 
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doubtedly this policy of clemency was wise. The Maha- 
raja’s own desire was to establish cordial and haimomous 
co-operation with Ins nobles, utilizing their tradition of 
ser\nce, their talent, and their leaderslnp for the great 
work which lay before him Any action which would 
have ranlded in the mind of the chiefs would jeopardize 
the success of tins pohey \^hat was important was not 
that full penalty should be exacted, but that the supre- 
macy of the State should be estabhshed beyond doubt and 
the prestige of the Maharaja’s admimstration vindicated 
The Maharaja was wisely satisfied with this 

But the offendmg nobles did not appreciate the mild- 
ness of the sentence They appealed to the Government 
of India Major Stratton, the Political Agent, who was 
fully aware of the seriousness of the situation, had dis- 
appointed the nobles’ expectations and staunchly stood 
by the State Sir Arthur Martmdale, the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana, was inclmed to be a 
little more critical He felt it his duty to mquire fully into 
the complamts, to ask for the evidence produced for tlie 
prosecution and for the defence, and to mquire mto the 
previous history of each of the conspirators But on a 
full exammation of the entire case he was also satisfied 
with the wisdom and moderation of the Maharaja’s 
action Though the Ruler, the Pohtical Agent m his 
State, and the Ao;cnt to the Governor-General were all 
alike umted on the necessity of the punisliments meted 
out, the Foreign Secretariat m far-off Calcutta took a 
different pomt of view. A memorial had been sent up 
through the Pohtical Agent by the three sirdars con- 
cerned on the i8th of February 1905, and though Sir 
Arthur Martmdale, who lumself had carefully examined 
the evidence, agam supported the action of tlie Maharaja, 
the Government of India issued a communication on the 
7th of September attemptmg to modify the Maharaja’s 
decisions The appeal of the sirdars was formally re- 
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jected but His Highness was confidentially advised that the 
punishment awarded had been disproportionate to the 
offence committed by the nobles, and was required 
to reduce and revise the sentences. The Foreign Depart- 
ment letter took the view that "the degree of culpa- 
bility attacliing to the action taken must be measured 
by the extent to winch their grievances were well or ill 
foundedk It was recognized that they had formed a 
combination to represent the matters to the Government 
of India. ‘The Government of India’, the letter added, 
‘are unwiUmg to lend colour to the idea that they are 
prepared to recogmze as an offence m itself the prefer- 
ment of the complamts by the subjects of a Native State 
to the Governor-General in Council ’ In fact the Foreign 
Department held mferentially that the thakurs were 
justified at least partially m their action, as they found 
their semi-mdependence tlireatened and the State had 
greatly exaggerated the seriousness of tlie position. They 
saw m the action of the thakurs nothing more than a for- 
mal protest by the nobles against the reforming activities 
of the Ruler, and they were of the opimon that however 
wrong the thakurs were in the action they took, it was 
extenuated, if not justified, by the consideration that a con- 
servative body hke the hereditary nobles of a State was not 
likely to take far-readring reforms with mild complacency. 

It was mdeed a period of trial and trouble for the 
Maharaja If the advice of the Government of India 
were enforced, his prestige with Ins people would have 
been greatly reduced and all the disaffected elements 
would have been proportionately elated. The nobles, 
successful m opposition, would have resisted him at every 
turn and his cherished ambition of makmg Bikaner a 
great modern State would have vanished into tlnn air. 
Naturally he bent aU Ins energies towards a satisfactory 
settlement He had already taken the precaution of se- 
curmg a prormse from the Viceroy that in the event of 
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the Government of India bemg disposed to interfere with 
the orders passed by the State, the Maharaja would be 
heard in advance. He therefore went up to Lord Cuizon 
and placed the whole facts before him. 

The Maharaja had no difficulty m proving that the 
tentative advice of the Foreign Department was based on 
wrong premisses that tlie question mvolved was not the 
right of petitioning the Government of India or of com- 
bining to do so, that the sirdars’ activities were for the 
purpose of creating disaffection among aU classes of 
people with a view to getting the admimstration mto 
difficulty. In the note that the Maharaja wrote to Lord 
Curzon it was clearly pomted out that the object of the 
conspiracy was to ‘brng about a state of affairs in winch 
every man would be a “raja” m his own house, to obtam 
for the tliakurs civil, criminal, and revenue powers, 
winch tliey never had ni short to excite disaffection 
against the State, to effect winch end references were 
made to the events of the lebeUion m 1883-4 by way of 
encouragement and example . . ’ After a detailed 

exammation of all the aspects of tlie conspiracy, the 
Maharaja concluded by sayng that if m a matter on 
which die Ruler, Ins Council, the Pohtical Agent, and 
the Agent to the Governor-General concurred, the 
Government of India did not uphold Ins authority instead 
of modifying his orders, a situation would be created 
which would render effective government impossible. 
The Maharaja, in fact, took so strong a view of the ques- 
tion that he made it plam to Lord Curzon that he would 
sooner abdicate than suffer such a humihation 

It must be said to the credit of Lord Curzon that where 
he considered his Secretariat was wrong, no false sense 
of prestige was allowed to stand m the way of domg what 
was just The Maharaja’s arguments carried the day and 
Lord Curzon overruled Ins Foreign Secretary and upheld 
the Maharaja’s decision The decision of the Governor- 
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Sr'c. .■‘nc '■c \iji i- • tp.'.j-jrn-u pcrnUni pf>tcn- 

t^'cs ind fc'PCifAi' !'. opprj cci- ti^coiK peel In tin mic- 
cc'’“ (>l [heir cni, pir r\— -e’.cr^ eirrrp AI'd.c .di, the 
pw.lt\ Intcncntion of the I’ohtjc-] j^eji rdnent wnulcl 
''j.o Iven continuoi' . 'jhis 'fie ‘tureen 

{1]-^ 'wcn of [^c lort'^’a v^ccredr} hnivdf, de- 
mon trMee® eh ’rh ih'‘'( M Comp’ hin[;hji iiitt'Hleei 

not on], to ici'm hut '^ho to rule, rnd rlrt nliilc he would 
welcoiUe ndviee and In-ten to ujppcnijons he wps deter- 
mined ]), 'll) honoumblc method'^ to resist cncroich- 
ments on his t>uihorit\ 

\S Jilun lilt 'hoit period of six \eMis the Milnrip liid 
idiicecd much In the birthda} honours ol 1904 the 
iSlehirpja had been made a Knight Commander of tlic 
Star of India The Agent to the Go\ crnoi-Gcncral, Sir 
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Aithui MaUindnlc, jn presenting His PJjghncss with the 
insignia vciy rightjy dicw attention to the lemarkable 
aclnevcments of the young Ruler in so short a time. 

‘You wcic jnvestcdh he said, ‘with ruling powcis at an 
exceptionally early age in 1898 In the short six 5 cars, \mich 
have since elapsed, you have been awaidcd the Kaiscr-i-Hind 
decoration of the 1st class for the excellence of your famine 
arrangements, you were created a Ivnight of the Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire for your services in the China 
Campaign in 1900, you were one of the two Chiefs selected 
to represent this great Province of Rajasthan in England at 
the Coronation of Elis Majesty the King-Emperor, jou have 
received commission as a Major in a distinguished regiment in 
His Majesty’s Army, }ou have been appointed Aidc-de-Camp 
to Elis Roj^al Highness the Prince of Wales, and it is now my 
privilege to deliver to you tlie Insignia of a Ivnight Commander 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India m token of the 
recognition by the Government of the services rendered by 
your troops, whom }Ou vished to lead in person in the deserts 
of Somahland, and of their approval of }our administration 
of your State 

‘So long and so remarkable a series of honours and distinc- 
tions achieved in so short a time is probably unprecedented 
I offer Your Higlincss the cordial congratulations not only of 
myself, but of your many friends, both those who are here 
at this Durbar, and those who have not the good fortune to 
be present I derive unmixed gratification from the fact that 
the close personal friendship which has existed between Your 
Highness and myself since the day when I had the honour to 
represent His Excellency the Viceroy at your Investiture wnth 
ruhng powers should have prompted your wish to receive 
tins decoration from my hands before my approaching de- 
parture from India And I feel assured that this fresh proof 
of the approbation and confidence of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in India will only serve to stimulate Your Highness to 
persevere on the path which ) ou have hitherto followed, and 
thus to earn still further, and, if possible, even more distin- 
guished marks of their satisfaction in the years to come ’ 
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This noble record was not aclneved without much 
tiouble and serious handicaps. As mdicated above, the 
relations between the Pohtical Agent and the Ruler, 
though personally cordial at all times, were not politically 
friendly during much of the time. It should be remem- 
bered that It was the period when the pohcy of mmute 
interference in the affairs of Indian Rulers had reached its 
height. The accepted creed of the Pohtical Department 
under Lord Curzon was that the interests of the State 
demanded that the Ruler’s initiative should be curbed and 
his actions even m mmor details subjected to the inquisi- 
torial scrutmy of the pohtical officers There were no 
doubt many officers who were content to give friendly 
advice and sympathetic encouragement to rulers who were 
conscientiously trying to do their best for their States. 
But Captain Bayley, who was Political Agent in the State 
soon after the Maharaja assumed powers, was not one of 
them Notlimg was too small for his scrutmy. Nor was 
he loath to encourage the behef that the real power in the 
State lay with him and not m the Ruler. Petty employees 
dismissed in the ordinary course of events for corruption 
or inefficiency, professional malcontents, disloyal nobles 
and others, knew that however unreasonable their case, 
they could get a hearing with the Pohtical Agent. A few 
examples will show how far tins system was carried, A 
pohce jamadar of Chhatargarh had been convicted by the 
Appeal Court. The man lumself had not appealed to the 
Council or to the Maharaja, who was the Inghest judicial 
authority, but had sent a petition to the Pohtical Agent 
Captam Bayley was not satisfied with sending the petition 
to the Government, but asked His Higlmess that the file 
might be sent to him He made a habit of caUing for 
‘reports’ from the Maharaja in trivial matters on the basis 
of petitions from miscluevous people of the lowest class. 
The Maharaja naturally felt humiliated, but as Captain 
Bayley was one towards whom His Highness entertained 
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a genuine feeling of fnendship, lie toleiated it foi a time 
But the Political Agent’s appetite foi petty mterfetence 
only increased with time, and the Maharaja felt called on 
to write to him a dignified protest, which is quoted below 
to show in what way this system of intciference worked. 

Vnvaie Bikiincr, Rajputana 

The 1 8th December, 1899 

hly dear Captain Ba}le), 

I am having the note about Mool Chand’s case prepared and 
when ready will send it with the petition Also the case of 
Lekh Ram 

No I don’t personally mind at all jour asking about these 
people’s cases when they petition you, as there is notlung to 
hide, but I must say it is quite new to me and I am not accus- 
tomed to It Since I got my powers in December 1898 and tiU 
Colonel Vincent went away in August last I don’t thmk there 
was a single case in which Colonel Vincent sent the man’s 
petition to us for report He sent them for disposal only 
You can look this up in your office records He hardly ever 
asked me about any case either He often told me that he had 
confidence in me and did not want to hear anytlung about such 
cases and that he wanted to leave me alone Of course I always 
consulted him in important matters I am certain Colonel 
Vincent too must have had a lot of petitions complaining 
agamst me, but I ioiow he never sent them to us There are 
always heaps of low subordmates in the Pohee, etc , who are 
by no means good and honest and I have constant bother vith 
them I think I might be trusted to deal with them without 
doing any intentional injustice to them or mterference I 
don’t know how far I am right, but I thmk that when a Cluef 
has got full powers, he ought to be left alone and not interfered 
w ith in such small ordmary cases I don’t mean to say you have 
at aU interfered with any of my cases etc You have asked for the 
file of late Jamadar Lekh Ram You said he hadn’t appealed to 
me or the Council and wanted to see the file of the Appeal 
Court If the man had any wuong done to him, he has still 
got the two highest Courts m tlie State to ask for redress 
If you now saw the file (not that I am not gomg to send it to 
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you, but I am only going through it myself first) and made 
suggestions, of course they would have to be followed, but 
if you had left his case to us to see we would have done it 
equally justly I hope you won’t get offended at my expressing 
myself so freely but in private with Colonel Vincent I 
made a pomt (which I thmk is very straightforwaid) of always 
tellmg him what I thought even though I disagreed with him 
Unless you ask me not to do so, I will follow the same prin- 
ciple with you 

My whole meaning is this — that the low class of servants 
in this State — the majority of them at any rate — are the 
very worst type you can find anywhere and if on getting 
petitions fiom any of tliem you always asked for notes, etc , 
It would of course be an awful bother Hardly a day goes past 
when I don’t hear of some Police (or other Department) 
villainy or other and if you ask on each case, the people who 
petition do get to know of it through your clerics or rmne and 
It puts their backs up and even if you don’t interfere it, in a 
way, upsets my authority I mean they Icnow I can’t do any- 
thing very much myself vuthout your askmg an explanation 
That ’s the gist of my whole letter 

Colonel Vincent himself was very particular about this and 
he never allowed anytlung I had done to be discussed even in 
the most casual manner before lum by any one, any where I 
know this for a fact 

I have written aU this to you more as to a friend tlian to a 
Pohtical Agent and I hope you will agree that I did right 
in tellmg you what I had in my mmd mstead of keeping it 
there 

Excuse scratches but I am seedy Can’t re-copy 

PS So far you have been petitioned mostly by outsiders 
There are lots of Bikaneris who are also discontented and they 
too, if they find out anythmg hke this, will begm 

Captain Bayley was not to be put off His view was 
that he and not the Maharaja was responsible for the 
good government of the State, and that the Political 
Officer who did not mterfere m the manner he did was 
not earning his pay His letter in reply to the Maharaja’s 
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piotcst JS a classical cxamj^Ic of the altitude of the Poli- 
tical Dcpaitment at the time. 

T have read }our letter written yesterday evening about 
petitions, and I must say I am rathci surprised, though of 
couise I am vcr> glad that }ou should express yourself freely 
and say vhat you think I am sorry however to find that you 
so absolutely misunderstand my action in asking about these 
petitions and that jou also appeal to misunderstand the posi- 
tion of a Political Agent generally towards his Durbar Nothing 
IS further from my mind than interference with your orders and 
I trust that there will never be any greater need than there is 
now for even contemplating such interference It is however 
the duty of every Political Agent to satisfy himself that the 
State with which he is, is well and justly governed, or how it is 
governed, and he can only do this by occasionally asking for 
reports on selected petitions I consider (I may sa) that as this 
IS the fourth 7\gcncv I have held and I have also seen a lot of 
work in the Agent to the Governor-GencraFs Oifice and the 
Foreign Office, I am not without experience) that a Pohtical 
Agent who merely forwards ever)’’ petition he gets to the 
Durbar for disposal, and never tries to find out what the facts 
arc, is not doing his \vork and earnmg his pay Colonel Vincent 
may have done this, but then his long experience of Bikaner 
may have justified him in taking ever}'thing on trust I have 
not that experience I should of course not think of allowang 

your orders to be discussed before me, but asking for informa- 
tion on cases of which I am ignorant is a different thing, and 
the reason why in two cases I asked you for information direct 
is that you appeared not to hke my doing so through rmne and 
the Dewan’s Oifice In Lekh Ram’s case I asked you for the 
file as the most convement way of getting at the case and as 
causing you least trouble I am not in the least keen on seeing 
the file if you would sooner not show it to me and a note on 
the case would do just as well As for my making suggestions 
I should of course not dream of domg such a thmg at the 
present stage 

Tf I disregard all petitions, the only result will be that peti- 
tioners will go up to the Agent to the Governor-General and on 
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to tlic Government of India, and the Pohtical Agent hete will 
be asked officially to report on their giievances, which will of 
course involve his caUing for icpotts fiom tlie Duibar. 

Tt is, I assure you, no uncommon thing to call for infoimation 
in respect of complamts fiom subjects of Native States, from 
the biggest Durbais in India and wheic Chiefs have held their 
powers for years When I was in the Foreign Office, I have 
seen and signed plenty of letters asking Agents to the Governor- 
General and Residents to procure such reports Asking for 
reports officially must of course be known to the office clerks, 
but even if they tell the petitioners no great harm is done 
The petitioners very soon learn that no action is ever taken by 
the Pohtical Officers in their cases, unless they have really been 
treated with flagrant injustice Here of course there is no ques- 
tion of injustice at all, as I fully recognize that your endeavours 
are all aimed at rulmg justly and well, and that if you are 
occasionally severe it is because you consider the lower class 
of State sen^ants to be mostly “tlic worst type you can find 
anywhere” (a somewhat sv ccping opimon I may obserwe, and 
one which you will I trust find reason to modify in years to 
come) hlorcover, I have been trying my best to avoid even 
lettmg the office knov^ that information on cases is being asked 
for, by applying to 5'’ou direct All my office know is that I 
am keeping such and such a file in my room, and there is no 
need for your office to know that information has been asked 
for by me unless you tell them It is a simple matter for you 
to ask for such information for yourself and then let me have it 
I say all this because I wish you to understand that I have 
been trying to act with special consideration for your wishes 
If a Pohtical Agent had been sent here with no previous 
experience of Biicaner and who had not had the advantage 
of knowing you, or of hearing about you from Colonel Vincent 
and Mr Martindale personally, he might and probably would, 
have asked for reports officially on many petitions, whereas I 
have only taken notice of tliree I hope I have said enough to 
show you that your complaints about my proceedings ate 
not quite fair, but if 3mu wish to be further convinced I shall 
only be too glad to refer the whole matter to Mr Martmdale 
and obtam lus opimon You must remember that though I 
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liavc die plcasiuc of being youi personal friend, I am also 
your Political Agent and as such have duties to perform, of 
which I and my superior officers aic the only judges, and which 
cannot be neglected even though they unfortunately clash 
with ) our notions of what a Political Agent ought to do ’ 

This early experience of pettifogging inteifeience was 
indeed galling to so proud a spn it as that of the Maharaja, 
who, conscious of his own staunch loyalty and of his 
conscientious efforts for his people, found it humili- 
ating in the extreme Not only w^as the Pohtical Agent 
officious and meddling, but he was prepared to justify 
his action on a Yctj wide interpictation of his functions 
His explanation, as his owm lettet shows, was very simple 
It w’^as merely that tins was his view of the ffinctions 
entrusted to him by the Government of India Clearly 
the IMaharaja’s conception of /us duty to Ins people, and 
the Agent’s conception of 1 ns own functions could not 
be reconciled Much of the Maharaja’s insistence in later 
years on the necessity of codifying political practice and 
of freeing the rulers from the worries which interfering 
political officers create, arose from Ins experience of these 
days Naturally jealous of Ins tzzat and of Ins sovereign 
rights over his own State, and conscious that he was 
domg what was right, the Maharaja could not brook the 
petty officiousness which wms exemphfied by tliese cases 

No one, least of aU Maharaja Ganga Singhji, has ever 
denied that it is the right and duty of tlie British Govern- 
ment to interpose its authority and to intervene decisively 
in the affairs of a State where there is gross oppression or 
flagrant misgovemment But it is a far cry from such 
legitimate mtervention to petty mterference in the daily 
administration of tlie States In a speech dehvered m the 
Chamber of Prmces on this question twmnty-five years 
later (1930), the Maharaja made his position clear 

‘The principle, namely of contractual necessity ^not any 
vague Imperial necessity — as the coircct test of the occasion 
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foi intervention, which we had urged was easily intelhgible — 
could easily be undeistood by the Princes and their people as 
well as by the Biitish Government The Butler Committee 
failed to make the position at all definite and rested content 
with that confession of their inabihty when they remarked that 
paramountcy must ever remain paramount It was a counsel 
of despair. But we are not without hopes that, even if our 
efforts during the proposed consultations ate not entiiely suc- 
cessful, we shall make some satisfactory advance on the present 
state of affairs , and if we can even lay down m what cases there 
should be no intervention, that wiU be something gained 
‘There are instances forthcoming — I fear, not lare — so far 
as the past is concerned, of interference even with the private, 
family and domestic affairs of ruleis Heirs-apparent of rulers 
have been placed m a position of even exercising veto and 
control over the action of their fathers, who have not abdicated 
but who have been unfortunate victims of circumstances and 
at times of panicky and hasty action, and thus the impossible 
has been attempted, viz , setting up two sovereigns m one 
State, just as it is impossible to put two swords in one scabbard 

‘It was a matter of frequent occurrence some 20 to 30 years 
ago, and I fear is not unknown even in recent times, when 
prime ministers and the other mmisters of States have been 
supported by the political officers and encouraged to act against 
and insult their rulers 

‘Cases are not wanting — datmg back not to antiquity — 
when pohtical officers have interfered, or attempted to inter- 
fere, in support of lebelhous or otherwise guilty nobles of our 
States, regardless of the inherent rights and susceptibilities of 
their sovereign rulers Indeed, about the time when I came 
of age, a veteran Political Officer expounded to me the strange 
doctrine that his policy always was — be it noted that it was not 
the declared policy of the Paramount Power, but the personal 
pohey of an individual pohtical officer — ^mvaiiably to support 
the State against the nobles during the periods of minorities 
and, similarly, invariably to support the nobles agamst their 
rulers immediately the minorities cease This obiter dicttw!^ 
regardless of the rights and wrongs, needs no further comment 
‘It has been within my experience soon after I came of age 
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to have been foiccd during my early da} s to dismiss proved and 
loyal men — who had served the State for a great many years, 
without tlie slightest inquiry or investigation or without the 
slightest opportunity being given to such loyal and dcserwng 
officials of any chance of repudiating the allegations made against 
them by intriguers in our States, or charges preferred against 
them by such political officers — because the Political Officer 
held the view that tliey were “mischievous” men and “did not 
mean well in the least” 

‘We have had official letters of enquiries addressed to me and 
to my Prime hlinister asking for explanations and even for 
files on petitions submitted to the Resident at Bikaner regarding 
even police )amcdars and constables against their dismissal 
by the departments concerned and such matters 

‘We have been asked similarly, on account of a petition to 
tlie Resident from the gardener at Gajner, to furmsh explanation 
of what the case was about, and we have had a letter from the 
Pohtical Officer who was m those days accredited to our State 
aslung vffiy the butcher, who was a Bikaner subject, but who 
supplied meat to the Residency, had been dealt with in some 
matter according to the law and recogmzed practice, usage and 
custom of the State The explanation of my Government was 
actually demanded by the Resident in regard to the most 
heinous offence of our faffing to supply a camel sowar required 
for the benefit of the domestic memals of the Residency, and 
ultimately, we were threatened by the statement that it was 
fortunate that the “explanation” — in effect of course a reply — 
sent by my Pohtical Department had “arrived in time to render 
It unnecessary for” the pohtical officer “to take any further 
steps in the matter” 

‘Wlien, shortly after my coming of age, in 1902 I tried to 
inaugurate a system of admimstrative reform and to introduce 
almost the identical Secretariat system followed by the Govern- 
ment of India themselves, I first had great difficulty m getting 
the political officers, whom under the then conditions I had 
to consult, to agree to this scheme, which was a distinct im- 
provement on the old system carried on during my minority 
— ^which worked very well and which is still in force, and for 
years afterwards, I was pestered with questions and asked to 
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“furnish reports” as to the manner in which the system was 
working — as if it were a totally strange and untried and danger- 
ous admimstrative scheme to which we were resorting 

Tn 1904 — when, hke members of a criminal tribe, asking for 
leave of absence, Prmces were required to ask permission 
before leaving their States — was in indifferent health and I 
had proposed to proceed on a purely private and informal visit 
to Bombay for a change But I actually received a letter from 
the Resident advising me to defer my visit for another ten 
days as the Agent to the Governor-General could not antici- 
pate the orders of the Government of India twice asked for, 
and because the delay showed that there might be some diffi- 
culty My health was not of course taken into account in the 
least Later I was gtaciously informed that there was “no 
objection” to my proceeding to Bombay In the meanwhile, 
I had however dared the political authorities to arrest me or 
stop me forcibly from going to Bombay, as of course I in- 
tended carrying out my original programme 

T trust that I am not digressing too much if I express the 
hope here that during Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty a change 
may be effected whereby questions relating to the princes and 
States, instead of being viewed from the standpoint of whether 
or not there was any “objection”, would be viewed with the 
single aim and object of meeting the reasonable demands of the 
princes and States, for safeguarding their legitimate rights and 
interests, and malong the prmces’ and States’ position more 
secure and more happy, and thereby enablmg the States to 
make more marked and rapid progress all round and further 
strengtlremng the relations that exist between the Crown and 
the States, which have stood the test of the fiery ordeals of 
great wars and rebellions, and have proved that the prmces 
and States are wholeheartedly rnspired with the smgle object 
of being true to their treaties and obligations and worthy of 
the high position they are privileged to occupy as “perpetual 
Allies and Friends” of the Crown ’ 

While therefore fully alive to the responsibility of the 
Crown to prevent gross nusgovernment, the Maharaja 
was in no way prepared to tolerate the daily naggings of 
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intcifcrmg political agents. From 1899 to 1905 there 
was clearly visible a strong undercurrent of this conflict 
It was a conflict both of personality and of policy That 
the matter never came to a teal ciisis was due to the tact, 
diplomacy, and personal charm of the Maharaja But 
slowly the atmosphere changed. The Mahaiaja’s record 
of administration showed that he was not only a far- 
sighted and conscientious Ruler but one who was pre- 
pared to stand up for his rights and the authority of his 
position The complete success winch the Maharaja 
gained in the conspirac}’' case demonstrated to the poli- 
tical officers that the policy of interference was no longer 
tenable and that with a Ruler like Maharaja Ganga 
Singhji, whose sole intci cst lay in the welfare of the State 
and whose activities were all directed towards that end, 
a pohey of friendly advice rather tlian of indiscriminate 
meddling had the best chance of success 

It may be mentioned here that with the departure of 
Lord Curzon, the Government of India’s own policy in 
the matter of interference m Indian Stales underwent a 
radical change Lord Minto reahzed that the right policy 
to be followed towards the States was not to force the 
pace of their administrations, or to insist on the intro- 
duction of British methods of government, but wherever 
possible to encourage wise and benevolent rulers by 
supporting them in their authority and helpmg them m 
their troubles In his famous Udaipur speech he gave 
expression to the new pohey winch he had put into effect 
smee the beginning of 1ns regime 

T have always been opposed to anything hke pressure on 
Durbars with a view to interposing British methods of adminis- 
tration I have preferred that reforms should emanate from the 
rulers themselves, and grow up in harmony with the traditions 
of the State It is not the only object to aim at, though the 
encouragement of it must be attractive to keen and able 
political officers My aim and object wiU be always to 
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assist them (political officers) but I would impress upon them 
that they are not only the mouth piece of Government and 
the custodians of Imperial pohcy but that I look to them to 
interpret the sentiments and aspirations of the Durbars It is 
on the tactful fulfilment of their dual functions that the supreme 
Government and the chiefs must mutually rely It is upon the 
harmonious co-operation of Indian Princes and political offi- 
cers that so much depends — co-operation which must increase 
in value as communications develop and new ideas gam 
ground ’ 

The wisdom of tins generous policy of goodwill and 
co-operation which was further strengthened by Lord 
Hardinge was amply justified by the increased trust and 
confidence which the piinces began to show towards 
political officers. In Bikaner itself, after the first few 
years more or less synchromzmg with Lord Curzon’s 
regime, the Maharaja and his administration were left 
free to carry on their own policy and to work out the 
future of Bikaner accordmg to their own lights. But the 
change did not take place till the Maharaja had had a 
taste of what genuine interference meant. 



Chapter F/ve 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

F reed from the tiammcls of petty interference the 
Maharaja was enabled to go forward with his well- 
planned scheme of reforms He realized that the success 
of his work depended on infusing into his officers the 
spirit of enthusiasm and zeal which animated him Tins 
was by no means an easy task In Bikaner there was no 
organization like the Indian Civil Service imbued with a 
great and honourable tradition of admimstration The 
higher ranks of the State servucc were manned mainly by 
non-Bikancns. Even tlie natives of the soil, when in 
office, considered themselves the masters of the people, and 
were content and happy so long as they obeyed the orders 
of their superiors and carried on their routine duties No 
great improvement in the government of the State was 
possible so long as the officials were not animated by a 
spirit of service In order to brmg about tins very neces- 
sary change tlie Maharaja imtiated a policy of annual 
administrative conferences From 1903 one meeting of 
tlie Council was held annually under the presidency 
of the Maharaja, when the programme for tire next year 
was discussed and settled Till 1905 only the members of 
the State Council and the secretaries of tlie Mahkma KJias 
attended this meeting, but the Maharaja felt that better 
results would foUow if all the important officials were 
taken mto consultation Tlius was instituted the admims- 
trative conference to winch, besides hlembers of Council 
and Secretaries, the district officers and the heads of depart- 
ments were also mvited. 

Nor was the Maharaja satisfied with laying down 
policies The years from 1903 to 1907 show intensive 
touring of the State by the Maharaja in order to see how 
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far the district adminmjition w is reacting to his policy. 
The general impics<=ion of llic lours of Indian rulers is 
thri the) ate huge end unwieldy processions involving 
gic-^r trouble to the local population through the use of 
coiupulsor}' labour and pack tj.inspoit The} conjuic up 
Msions of an unending procession of animals canning 
stores, baggage, and tents, of elephant''', bow dabs, ai rangc- 
nicnts for shik'^r, <S:c. 'Fhe Alabanja’s lours wcic ol a 
din’crcnl kind. The follow mg description of the toui in 
the Sadai, Sujongarh, and Suratgarh districts in thewintei 
of 1905, taken from the administration report of the } cm, 
w ill dispel '’ll such notions of pomp '^nd lu'^air} . 

‘F c^ixing Bd 'incr on tlic morning of the i gh b\ train, llis 
IIighnc''S '’rrned at Imnkann''ar at mid-tb} and n'nmedntel\ 
left the station and uupccltd tlic Zr/.r/Zind other institutions 
there F rom there he rode to the nc' t camp, Kanv alasar, 
az miles o!T, '’riiMni; there before dinner, and rode the icmim- 
intc eS miles into Sirdirdialni the ^e^t morning 'I he after- 
noon of the itth, and the uStii, we're dc\nted to the usual 
ini-pcctions, and jutt before leaeing Sarduslnliar on tlie after- 
noon of the idih His Highness collected the big scfl.s and 
^ah.i} a! <: of Sardarslnhar and, after sitting and discussing the 
rn'^ttcr with them for about three liours, liad the satisfaction, 
lieforc Icaeing Sardarslnhar, of settling n long-pending social 
dispute among the Osv'al communit) of the place So pleased 
were the} with Fhs Highness’s decision that both patties then 
and there signed an agreement binding themsches to abide 
b\ His Highness’s decision Thus came to an end a dispute 
of 9 or 10 } cars’ standing between two factions of .a numerous, 
nclt, and infiucntial body of local bankers, wdiich had created 
much bad blood between them and brought all social functions 
to a standstill The settlement of it wens received wuth the 
utmost relief, not only by both parties, but by the inhabitants 
of Sardarshahar generally, who were aU to a certain extent 
affected by it 

'Although settling this dispute delayed Idis Highness con- 
sidciably, he w'as able to return to Kanwalasai late in the 
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evening of the i6th, and returned to Lunkaransat eaily next 
morning 

"From there Hjs FLghness took tram to Chautala Road, and 
early on the morning of the i8th marched to Rasuwala From 
Rasuwala IFs Flighness proceeded to Flanumangarh, and, after 
visiting Suratgarh e/i roufe^ returned to Bikaner on the mormng 
of 24th February Hanumangarh and Suratgarh were this tune 
again inspected and the usual work was done during the rest 
of the tour ’ 

One of the most difficult problems winch faces an 
Lidian ruler is the separation of Ins personal and pri\y 
purse expenditure from the pubhc expenditure of tlie 
State Many rulers have been inclmed to look upon their 
States as their private properties, and to regard tlie revenues 
raised by the taxation of tlie people as personal funds on 
which the first charge was their own expenditure Except 
in a few leading States, the very conception of pubhc 
finance was unknown The ruler claimed the right to draw 
without limit on the public treasury and to spend the 
money m ways which ministered to his pleasure and to 
his comforts This, it may be said m passmg, is totally 
opposed to the Hindu view of sovereignty All the sacred 
texts, as well as treatises on pohtical science, declare that 
It IS the duty of the ruler to draw only a settled percentage 
of pubhc revenue for his personal expenditure And this 
was also the custom of most orthodox Indian mlers Witli 
Enghsh education and with changmg ideas of comfort and 
luxury and, it may be added, with new methods of spend- 
mg money (e g racmg, polo, &c ), the distinction between 
private and pubhc finance was forgotten by many rulers 
Maharaja Gmga Smghji from the beginning realized that 
finance was the basis of all sound modem administration, 
and decided as early as 1902 to separate the Pavy Purse 
from the general budget of the State The Alaharaja’s 
personal expenditure, includmg private visits, shooting 
tours, cost of all private estabhshments, &c , was charged 
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to the Privy Purse, winch was fixed at 5 per cent, of the 
ordinary State revenues The Civil List establishment was 
separated and strict lailes were laid down for expenditure 
under tins item also Tins early reform made it possible 
to estabhsh a proper system of budget control and to 
enable tlie State finances to be developed on modern hues 
The settlement made in 1902 worked very satisfactorily 
for over ttventy years, and the question was not taken up 
by the Maharaja for reconsideration until 1924-5 

Witli the administrative machinery strengthened and 
the finances put on a sound basis, it was possible foi the 
Maharaja to take up otlier important questions. The mam 
problem that confronted Idis Idiglmess was the necessity 
of providmg the State with a modern system of Jaws In 
this matter the Indian States stand in a special position 
They have not in most cases to devise and draft new laws 
The legislative activity of the Government of India, since 
Thomas Babmgton Alacaulay was appointed Law Member, 
has been something extraordinary Sir Henry Maine, Sir 
James Fitzjamcs Stephen, Sir Courtney Ilbcrt, Lord 
Smha, the Rt. Honourable Sir Tej Sapru, these are but 
some of the more outstanding men who have occupied the 
of Macaulay, and in the result the many volumes of 
Indian Statutes constitute one of the most magmficent, if 
somewhat formidable, achievements of British rule in 
India The great Indian codes, tlie Indian Penal Code, and 
the Civil Procedure Code, such necessaiy pieces of legisla- 
tion as the Evidence, Company, and Registration Acts, 
are borrowed and promulgated with suitable modifica- 
tions by the rulers as tlicir own legislation In many 
States British Indian laws are by a general order given 
effect mutatts f?mtandis This system has certam very defi- 
mte advantages In the first place, it is clear that no Indian 
State can command the legal talent necessary for continuous 
drafting of elaborate codes, while the Government of India 
can draw upon the best that India and England can offer. 
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Secondly, the Indian statutes have been commented on, 
officially interpreted, and judicially decided upon, so that 
lawyers and judicial officers can follow the precedents of 
courts and know exactly what each section means Tluidiy, 
the State, while pi omulgating any law, can leave out, 
change, modify, oi amend clauses which have either not 
worked satisfactorily in British India or which are un- 
necessaiy m the State. 

When the Maharaja assumed the rems of power, the 
Bikanei State had been content to carry on with a few 
essential laws The Maharaja, when he began to take up 
the question of rcfoiming the judicial admimstration, dis- 
coveied that, for tlie proper administration of justice, a 
corpus of substantive and adjectival laws was necessary 
A period of intensive legislative activity followed No less 
than seventy Acts were mtroduced in tlie quarter of a cen- 
tury between 1908 and 1931 While most of these were 
based on British Indian legislation, it should not be con- 
sidered that they were either borrowed wholesale or intro- 
duced without detailed consideration and some very 
important modifications 

A thorough overhaulmg of the judicial system was then 
taken up This was almost entirely the Maharaja’s own 
personal work There was some criticism that the atten- 
tion of the Maharaja had all tins time been devoted to the 
strengthening of the executive side of the admmistration 
and that little thought had been devoted to the judiciary 
The Maharaja himself dealt with tlus pomt of view in his 
speech reviewing the administration of 1909-10 

T have often heard it said that on account of the fact that 
I have been devoting my energies to reforming the executive 
side of the Admimstration and to reorgam^mg and impioving 
the same, I have had no time to pay any attention to the judicial 
system in the State It has, I believe, even been wondered at 
and commented upon that as yet nothing has been done m 
this direction 
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T should like to take this opportunity of clearly slating 
that neither of these views is correct, and I think I shall be 
able to show you that the real facts aie quite different In the 
first place, aftei I assumed the goveinmcnt of my State, and 
whilst I was considering the question of introducing rcfoims 
in the admimstraUon, the chief point that I had to pay attention 
to was, what part or parts of the State administration required 
the greatest and eaihest attention The answer to that cleaily 
was the executive branch of the administration It vas, 
therefore, this pressing reform which was taken up to begin 
with But It would be quite a fallac} to imagme — as I am going 
to explain to you — that the )udicial side of the administiation 
was not taken into account 

‘The first thing we must remember is that the S) stem of our 
judicial administration had then onl\ compaiativcly recently 
been orgamaed during my minority under the able guidance of 
Sir Charles Baylcy, when he was Pohtical Agent at Bikanci, 
and did not at the time stand m such immediate need of reform 
as the executive branch 

‘Yet any system however carefully devised will, after all, 
require some modification sometime or other by the passage 
of time, in order to meet the changed circumstances and the 
growing needs of the public These changes have from time to 
time been made durmg my reign, cither in the form of cir- 
culars issued by the Durbar, or as the outcome of the discus- 
sions at the Administrative Conference, or by the conferment 
of additional powers upon different judicial officers, by raising 
the status of various siib-ie/mls into fe/isi/s and grouping and 
rearranging villages under various and suh-tehsil Courts 
for the convenience of the public ’ 

The details of tlie scheme of judicial reform, to which 
the Maharaja had devoted a great deal of thought, were 
announced by him m a public durbar of his nobles and 
officials He was anxious to justify his proposals to the 
public and to emphasize the importance of the step taken 
in their interests The judicial admimstration m Rajpu- 
tana was, generaUy spealong, on medieval hues, in no 
State was there a Chief Court with full appellate powers 
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In most the Ruler himself sat as the final Court of Appeal, 
and the boundaries between judicial and executive 
authorities were left conveniently undefined The Maha- 
raja was naturally proud of the reforms which he was 
initiating, especially as they were far in advance of the 
systems prevalent in the States of Rajputana He was 
therefore anxious that other reforms in tins connexion 
should be fully appreciated by his people In his speech 
on this occasion the Maharaja drew attention to the 
different aspects of the scheme and said 

T have been engaged upon the piescnt scheme and given it 
my most careful consideration for more tlian two years past and 
I have come to the conclusion that although the new proposals 
will be more costly — the annual expenditure being estimated 
at Rs 32,000 on the Cluef Court alone — it is the duty of the 
State to introduce the change forthwith in the interest of 
justice and of my subjects 

Tt IS needless for me to dwell at any length upon the advan- 
tages resulting from the Chief Court for they are self-evident 
You will now have a Chief Court sitting every day of the week 
to dispose of cases and to supervise and improve the working 
of the lower courts, and the Court will be presided over by 
fully qualified and trained judges I earnestly hope that, whilst 
strictly upholdmg the dignity of the law and dispensmg the 
most impartial justice, our Chief Court wiU not in course of 
time tend to become a soulless body dealing coldly and frigidly 
with human affairs, but I trust that tfie judges will combme with 
law and justice the sterling quahties of equity, sympathy, and 
good conscience, and also give due weight and consideration to 
the customs and usages and any special pecuharities prevailing 
in our State, without which the contentment of the people and 
the welfare of the State and its subjects cannot leaUy be hoped 
for 

‘'Gentlemen, I beheve that, by sanctioning the creation of the 
Chief Court, we have embarked on a momentous and novel 
experiment found nowhere in any other part of Rajputana 
It is not unlikely that, after the actual experience of a year or 
more, some changes wiU be found to be necessary, but the 
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State has rcser\*cd the full right and powers at all times for 
Its Ruler to alter, modify, or add to, tlic rules, constitution, and 
composition of the Court I shall watch over tlie work and 
progress made by the Chief Court witli the greatest interest 
and sympathy, and I pray that its career may be crowned with 
success and that it may before long not only become wxll estab- 
lished but also be found to be an invaluable and indispens- 
able asset to the State and a boon to its subjects That the 
Chief Court will, in due course, bring our judicial system on a 
par V ith the efficiency obtaining in other departments I have 
no doubt 

Tt IS the opinion of a large number of experienced and wise 
men, most qualified to judge, that one of tlic undesirable 
features of grafting western methods upon the Indian system 
of judicial administration is the great delay and the various 
stages and numbers of appeals before a party can finally attain 
redress, and keeping this in view I have sanctioned the abohtion 
of the Appeal Court v hich cuts out one stage of appeal and 
mitigates the disadvantages arismg from the law's delay 

‘With the provision of an independent, rchable, and up-to- 
date Supreme Court, it has been held that delay could further 
be avoided by making the majority of the decisions of the Cluef 
Court final, and I am sure that, in the circumstances, this wrll 
cause no misgivings to the public but will, on the other hand, 
be appreciated by them For the same reasons it seems unfair 
in the interests also of the State administration that my time 
should be uselessly occupied m listening to, and disposing of, 
frivolous and groundless appeals as has been the case in the 
past In accordance, however, with the sentiments of the people 
and the principles governing such matters in our States, certain 
appeals in specified cases have still been allowed to come to me 
about which final orders will invariably be passed by me per- 
sonally, but the preliminaries m connexion with these wull be 
gone through by the Members of my Council on hnes some- 
what similar to the system of appeals in the Privy Council in 
England 

‘It may also be noted that due provision has been made for 
appeals to come to me in cases of easements and matters relating 
to rights winch have an important and permanent effect on 
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the parties concerned At the same time it is considered 
neccssaiy that frivolous and groundless appeals should not 
be allowed, and with this object in view I have decided to 
impose a heavy court fee on appeals coming to me This I 
hope will hate a salutary effect upon litigants It has been 
decided to Icr^ increased fees henceforth m all appeals coming 
to me, not because it is desired to get increased revenue undet 
this head for the State, but because it is considered desirable 
to discourage unnecessary' appeals 

"As regards the raising of the court fee on appeals preferred 
in the lower courts, it is hardly necessary to add, that, when the 
State has gone to the length of providmg a competent Court 
with so much cost to itself, it is not unreasonable that those 
who would benefit by it should pay for the better and more 
speedy justice that they arc sure to get undei the present 
reformed system As far as the total cost of appeals is con- 
cerned, this will not affect the pockets of the parties, inasmuch 
as instead of two appeals at half rates there wiU now be one 
appeal at full court fee ’ 

The mam feature of the new judicial system was the 
estabhshment of a Chief Court, later changed mto a High 
Court, with a cluef justice and two puisne judges, as the 
highest court of appeal and of origmal jurisdiction in tlie 
State under the Maharaja On the original side this court 
was to be presided over by one judge from whom appeal 
lay to the bench of the other two judges on the appellate 
side All appeals lay to a bench of two or more judges, 
and when only two judges sat on the bench, differences 
of opimon were referred to a full bench of all three The 
powers conferred on the Chief Court were very consider- 
able It was empowered to pass any sentence authorized 
by law, except that no sentence of death could be carried 
mto effect unless it had been confirmed by the Maharaja 
From sentences of death, transportation for life, or im- 
prisonment for a period of ten years or over, there lay an 
appeal from the decision of the High Court to the Maha- 
raja In civil cases aU orders and decrees of the Chief 
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Couit were final except where the amount or value of the 
subject-matter of the suit m the Court of first instance was 
Rs. 10,000 or over and m cases mvolving rights or ease- 
ments against the State when the Chief Court differed from 
the decision of the lower court. The Chief Court was also 
given the right of supervision and control of the lower 
courts. The executive and judiciary were thus completely 
separated — a reform of the first importance m view of the 
long-standmg demand for this change even in British India 
Anotlier important admimstrative reform was carried 
through at this time mainly on the imtiative of the Maha- 
raja — the creation of a Revenue Board The Mahkma K//as 
or the Central Secretariat was also completely overhauled 
The portfolios were rearranged for the sake of greater 
efficiency and distributed among different Members of 
Council. With a view to greater decentralization and to 
give the Maharaja more time for the control of general 
pokey the powers of the ministers were greatly enlarged 
This system had two beneficent results. The mmisters 
enjoying increased powers were able to supervise and con- 
trol the departments under them more efficiently and to 
develop greater imtiative in working out schemes for the 
welfare of the State. It also rekeved the Maharaja of a great 
deal of routine work, enabknglumto concentrate his atten- 
tion on the more important questions of pokey, affecting 
not only the state of Bikaner, but the princes as a whole 
In fact, from 1910 the Maharaja began to take interest in 
general questions of an ak-India character, and this was 
rendered possible only by the administrative devolution 
Gained out in 1910 

In 1905 Bikaner State was honoured by the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales (afterwards King George 
and Queen Mary) This was the first visit paid to Bikaner 
by an heir to die British Throne, and the Maharaja, an 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp to His Royal Highness, was 
greatiy pleased that he should have been marked out for 
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this lionoui Their Royal Higlmesses received a most 
enthusiastic welcome, and, besides public functions, 
enjoyed two days’ shoot at Gajner. The Prince after his 
departure from Bikaner wrote to the Maharaja the 
following letter . 

On quitting Bikanet I must once more repeat to you how 
extremely happy the Princess and I have been in tlie enjoy- 
ment of your charming society and most kind hospitality We 
leave with many regrets 

I can assuie you that among the happy recollections that the 
Princess and I will carry away from India, none will be more 
cherished than those of our most enjoyable stay at Bikaner, and 
of the friendship betr,veen you and ourselves which has been 
so Irrmly cemented 

The visit marked the beginning of tliose cordial and 
intimate relations w^hich existed personally between His 
late Majesty and His Highness and which lasted till His 
Majesty’s umversally lamented demise Ever smee the 
Maharaja had come of age every Viceroy had included 
Bikaner in the hst of States to be officially visited 

There is much similarity in the official visits of Vice- 
roys to tlie capitals of Indian States — ^red carpets, guards 
of honour, official receptions at the station, festoons on 
tlie way, visits and return visits, laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of some pubhc bmlding, military review, some 
shooting, and the grand hnale of tlie State banquet, where 
comphments are exchanged between the King’s repre- 
sentative and the Maharaja The strict etiquette that pre- 
vails — it has been irreverently remarked that much time is 
wasted on both sides m measuring the length of the carpet 
on which tlie Viceroy has to advance to receive the Ruler 
— gives to the occasion a rigidity and formality difficult 
for those unaccustomed to Court life to imagme Every 
single Item m the programme, from the time tlie Viceroy 
arrives at a station to the time he departs, is governed 
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by ceremonial on both sides Naturally a great deal of 
artificiality cannot be avoided But it would be wrong 
to look upon these visits as mere occasions of elaborate 
ceremonial, where the pomp and circumstance of the State 
are displayed on the one hand, and tlic paramountcy of the 
Crown IS given visible expression on the otlier The Vice- 
roy, before his appomtment, has, generally speaking, no per- 
sonal knowledge of India At Calcutta (now Delhi) and 
Simla he only knows the States from tlie files winch come 
up to him, or from the reports of the Political Department, 
or from the usual entertainment of rulers at lunch or 
dmner, or on great ccrcmomal occasions like investitures 
of Indian Orders Visits to Indian States, when the repre- 
sentative of the King is enabled to see tlie Ruler in his 
own surroundmgs and to appreciate his problems of ad- 
ministration and, above all, to establish personal contact 
outside the routme of office, have therefore very great 
pohtical value, and as such are greatly looked forward to 
by tire Viceroys and Prmces alike. Indian political prac- 
tice has more or less definite rules regardmg the visit of the 
Viceroy. The Viceroy, for example, does not generally 
stay in a State for more than tliree days. The three days’ 
visit Itself is confined to the more important States, while 
m others the Viceroy stops for a day, or a few hours for 
lunch or tea It is seldom that the V iceroy visits tlie same 
State officially more than once, and when such a visit is 
repeated it is a mark of special courtesy 

The visit of Lord Elgin durmg the Maharaja’s minority 
has already been mentioned. In 1902 Lord Curzon went to 
Bikaner As it was the first visit paid by a Viceroy after 
the Maharaja had assumed powers, His Highness had 
made very elaborate preparations. Not only was the visit 
a success, but Lord Curzon departed greatly impressed 
with the personahty, vision, and admmistrative ability of 
the Maharaja But for aU that, it was only a ceremonial 
function Lord Mmto’s visit was different. Every one in 
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India knew tlmt in Lord Minto they had a friend The 
Princes especially realized that the new Viceroy stood for 
other principles than tliose winch Lord Curzon had enun- 
ciated in pubhc and carried out witli thorouglmess in 
official life They knew tliat Lord Minto was anxious to 
strengthen tire position of tire Princes, to safeguard their 
rights, and maintain their digmties Mis visit was therefore 
more than a cold and formal affair, and when, after grouse 
shoots, mihtary reviews, and prizc-givings, the host and 
the guest sat down to the State banquet, there was estab- 
lished between them a real understanding and friendship 
In the banquet speech tire Maharaja opened out his heart 
He spoke of his endeavours, tire success which had so far 
attended his administration, die sympatlry and help he had 
received from the Agents to the Governor-General, and 
of Iris hopes and ambitions for tire future 

‘The eight years during which I have been administering 
my State can, I thmk, be described as the most eventful time of 
my career They have been so full of pleasures and sorrows, 
of doubts and difficulties, of elations and depressions on the 
achievement or failure of the ends in view I thmk I can also 
truthfully say that I have throughout worked, not with any 
self-mterest or with any desire of self-aggrandizement, but 
with the sohd and sincere aim in view firstly, to do all I can for 
bettering the condition of my people and making their lot a 
happier one, and, secondly, to develop and husband the resources 
of my State and to provide as efficient an administration as lies 
in my power If there have been any selfish motives, they have 
been a not unnatural desire on my part to endeavour to win the 
love of my people and to leave, with Divine assistance, such a 
legacy to my son and heir as may enable him, when the time 
comes, to steer his course with fewer doubts and difficulties 
than have, in the ordinary course of events, fallen to my lot 
‘But, your Excellency, it is a case of “Man proposes and God 
disposes” In spite of aU our efforts, we find ourselves con- 
fronted m some directions, with difficulties wMch, on account 
of the pecuhar conditions of the State, I might almost describe 
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as supcrliuman, and which we, in Bikaner, arc certainly unable 
to cope with, try as w^c may I do not refer here to that part of 
the State where, owing to heavy desert sand, nothing much can 
at any time be done, but to a fair portion of the country which, 
fertile in the extreme, is lying w^astc for w^ant of irrigation, and 
we are also not getting now what little w^ater w^e used to, in 
the hhizawala and Bhadra tchsils from the Sirhind and Western 
Jumna Canals The httic Ghaggar Inundation Canals, fiom 
which we had ceitain expectations wEen they weie made a 
few years ago, have also sadly disappointed us The amount 
of our rainfall, at aU times of the scantiest, has, m later yeais, 
been scantier still Against the annual average of a httic 
over r i inches, we recorded only 3 40 inches of rainfall in the 
year 1905, wdulst when the rains completely failed throughout 
India in 1899, resulting in the appalling famine of that } ear, our 
total rainfall reached the negligible amount of only i 14 inches 
In most parts of the State only one crop is sown — the klrarif — 
and that too is entirely dependent on this magnanimous rain- 
fall It also very often happens that while the rains commence 
auspiciously, they fail in August or September Thus the 
maturing of the crops becomes a matter of great difficulty and 
sometimes an impossibihty 

'Only those living in India reahze the vital importance of 
a good rainfall and a sufficient supply of water If this applies 
to India generally, how much more vitally, I ask, docs it affect 
us m Bikaner^ The trying days preceding and during the rams 
in Bikaner can never be forgotten by those who have been 
here at those times, when practically the first thing that every 
one from the highest to the low’^est does, on getting up in the 
mormng, is to scan the skies for the w’-clcome sign of even a 
passing cloud, and anxiously to look to the direction of the wind 
Generally one’s hopes are blasted by a dust-haze or a howling 
dust storm, and not the slightest sign of a cloud anywhere 

‘Although our experience has taught us that it wants more 
cloud than one no bigger than a man’s hand to give ram m 
poor dried up Bikaner, yet while there is even a particle of a 
cloud, there is hope But generally it is conspicuous by its 
absence when most wanted, whereas in November, when it is 
too early for it to be of any real use, and specially when we 
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expect distinguished guests, daik clouds mvaiiably threaten 
to spoil our famous giouse shoots 

‘Scarcity m this State, as I have often said before, is, alas! 
the rule and not the exception In ordinary scarcities the 
people emigrate to more favoured parts with their families 
and cattle, and while most of them come back year by year 
to battle with the same hardships, many of them go away to 
stay, which chiefly accounts for our census figures falling from 
852,000 in 1891 to 584,627 in 1901 Should the conditions 
be worse and a famine invade us, the distress can better be 
imagined than described Although the State doggedly com- 
bats the pitiless foe, as we did in 1899-1900 and before that, 
yet we feel that it is fighting against the forces of Nature and 
that the odds arc heavily against us The people are crippled, 
and their stock is almost impossible to save in spite of the best 
endeavours of all concerned The State is ver)^ often plunged 
in debt and loses both ways, for the revenue falls far short of 
the demand, while the surpluses, if any, are exhausted in 
affording neccssar}^ relief, thus greatly hampering us in embark- 
ing on a programme of constructive works and of discovering 
and developing the latent possibilities of the State 

‘Then again, after a few fair years, when the people have 
almost recovered their position and leplenished their stock, 
and the State has pulled itself together and extricated itself 
from debt, and the prospects are generally brighter all round, 
down comes a bolt from the blue, in the shape of another 
famine, wluch in one fell stroke undoes the labours of many 
yeais and sets at naught all oui united efforts and self-demals 
of the past 

‘While my brother, the late Maharajah, was more fortunate, 
there have been very few good years since my accession, and the 
only good one since my coming of age was that following the 
famine In the last txvo years wc have been through a most 
anxious period and have each time been providentially saved 
at the eleventh hour Though the powers of endurance of my 
people are very great, I often ask myself how much longer we 
can go on if things do not improve 

‘The picture, which I have sketched here, might perhaps 
appear to be somewhat exaggerated to those not intimately 
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acquainted with the difficulties and hardships we have to 
encountei in these parts It is, I assert, nevertheless, painted in 
Its true colours, 

‘But there is, mercifully, a silver lining to every cloud, and a 
ray of hope has, at last, pierced the gloom There was a time 
when, during the famine of 1899-1900, a valued and old friend 
of mme, Colonel Dunlop Smith, whom I am dehghted to see 
here this evening, while he was Famme Commissionei in 
Rajputana made informal inquiries as to the possibility of our 
gettmg a good canal into Bikaner and was advised that it was 
quite impossible Happily, thanks to the generous and broad- 
minded policy maugurated by Lord Curzon, to tieat, for such 
purposes, every part of India from an Imperial point of viev^ 
without regard to the accident of its lying in British India or 
in the territories of our States, the Irrigation Commission was 
appointed, as an outcome of which the Rajputana States received 
the benefit of the advice of a Consulting Engineer for famine 
protective and irrigation works in the peison of Colonel Sir 
Swinton Jacob, who is universally known to be an officer 
of exceptional ability and great experience 

Tn the meanwhile, we, on our part, were not idle We got 
the loan of the services of Mr Standley, an irrigation officer, 
from the Government of India and began to look about us for 
suitable sites for irrigation bunds or tanks The first bund 
ever constructed in this State was started at Madh in 1904, 
followed shortly afterwards by another at Pilap, both near 
Gajner in the Magra district But these, at best only compara- 
tively small projects, are also entirely dependent on the annual 
rainfall, and ill fortune has contmued persistently to dog our 
footsteps, for, since they have been built, very little rain has 
fallen in those parts Owing to the formation of the country / 
being unfavourable, it was also found that practically no other 
bunds could profitably be built 

‘We then turned our attention to a bolder aspect of the 
question, viz , a careful and searching investigation as to the 
feasibility of bringing a canal from some big river in the 
Punjab Levels were found to be favourable and there ap- 
peared to be no reason why, with the help and support of the 
Government of India, we could not get canals into our State 
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Sir Swinton Jacob, in the course of his tour here, aftci going 
into the evidence of the Iirigation Commission, very strongly 
supported our proposal, with the result that, upon our repre- 
senting the matter to the Government of India, we found that 
we weie within measurable distance of the realisation of our 
hopes 

‘The s} mpathetic interest displayed by Your Excellency in 
the welfare of m}^ State encourages me to beheve that we may 
confidently look forward to a continuance of the same Imperial 
polic), and to our economic salvation from your Excellency’s 
Government who have already lent us a helping hand and done 
so much to bring tlie scheme to a more definite shape As the 
country which will be irrigated under the present project 
forms only a part of the more fertile portion of the State, v^e 
would beg that, so far as possible, Bikaner should also receive 
the benefit of any future projects that may come up for the 
consideration of the Government of India The phenomenal 
floods in the Suratgarh Nizamat from tlie Ghaggar river due 
to the abnormal rainfall in the Himalayas this year, and the 
heavy ram in September of the year before, have proved the 
productive powers of that part of the State, as your Excellency 
has seen for yourself round Hanumangarh The immumty 
which we should enjoy from famine and the permanent release 
of my people from their bond of misery, coupled with the fact 
that a large tiact of sandy desert had been converted into a 
green garden waving with corn and gram, would, I venture to 
say, constitute one of the greatest achievements and trans- 
formations under British rule in India, while, on the other 
hand, your Excellency and Lord Curzon will be remembered 
by the people of Bikaner as their greatest benefactors and may 
be assured of their everlasting gratitude and affection 

The Viceroy rephed m suitable terms He congratulated 
the Maharaja on tlie achievements of Ins reign and promised 
sympatlietic consideration of tlie request for sharmg the 
water of tlie Sutlej The ice had been broken The great 
scheme towards the realization of which the Alaharaja was 
to devote a quarter of a century was defimtely put on the 

tapis. 
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For a second time Lord Minto went to Bikaner in 1908-9. 
The visit was informal, but it was clear to all that it estab- 
lished a new relationship between the ruler of Bikaner and 
the representative of the Crown. The unwritten rule which 
limited the formal visit of the Viceroy to a State to one 
occasion is broken by the informal visits of the Viceroys to 
States the rulers of winch stand on friendly personal rela- 
tions. Every one Imew that Bikaner was an important 
Rathore State, tliat its young Ruler had achieved much and 
had been marked out for special courtesies The official 
visit IS a matter of formahty. The informal visit is a question 
of friendship Lord Minto, m visiting Bikaner for tire 
second time, announced to the world that the Maharaja 
was one who stood m favour with the Government, and 
whose achievements m his State had received their warm 
approbation. 



Chapter Six 

THE SILVER JUBILEE 

O N the i3tli ofDeccmber 1909 Her Higliness Maji Sri 
Chandravatiji Sahiba, the mother of the Maharaja, 
passed away She had been aihng for some time, but no 
one thought that her end was so near The Maharaja, who 
was devoted to her, was constandy at her side during her 
illness. Her death came quite suddenly, and die whole 
State was piunged into grief She had by her piety, chanty, 
and high sense of duty endeared herself greatly to die 
people of Bikaner One story characteristic of her self- 
demal may be mentioned here When Maharaj Sri Lall 
Singhji, her husband, died almost immediately after the 
accession of then young son to the tlirone, die Regency 
Council demanded from her a sum of mne laklis of rupees 
winch had been left to her by her husband It was her 
private money and die State had no claim to it in any 
manner But die Regency Council was insistent The 
widowed prmcess had no one from whom she could even 
take advice She pointed out that the money belonged to 
her husband’s estate and could not be jusdy claimed by the 
Council The reply of the Regency Council was that unless 
die amount was given to die State, her son — the Maharaja 
— ^would be taken away from her On this she wiUingly 
gave up her small fortune but later the Maharaja 
restored the amount with interest to die family of his 
father which had been contmued by die adoption of his 
own younger son 

Her own part m the education and upbrmgmg of the 
Maharaja and her keen mterest in all matters affectmg 
his welfare were fuUy recognized by Sir Charles Bayley 
and Sir Brian Egerton who had charge of the Maharaja 
durmg Ins boyhood Unhke most Indian mothers of 
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ortliodox training she never stood in the way of any 
arrangements made for the better education and traimng 
of her son, even when they mvolved departuies from her 
own accepted notions. On the other hand she co-operated 
in every way with the guardians and tutors under whose 
charge tlie Maharaja was brought up, and thereby earned 
the gratitude of both the Maharaja and tlie people of 
Bikaner. Her piety and charity were proverbial in the State 
Her efforts to alleviate the sufferings of tlie poor and the 
sick and her sohcitude for the welfare of the people of 
Bikaner made her a venerated personahty throughout the 
State As Sir Ehot Colvin, the Agent to the Governor- 
General, jusdy observed m his condolence telegram to 
the Maharaja, her death was for tlie Bikaner State a 
pubhc loss 

By nature a proud man who kept Ins sorrows and joys 
to himself, on tins occasion the Maharaja was unable to 
contam Ins feehng of desolation, and he poured out Ins 
grief mto tlie sympathetic ear of His Royal Idighness tlie 
Prince of \X'^alcs, later King George His Royal Higliness, 
who Imew what the Maharaja's mother had been to Inm, 
was gready moved and the bereavement brought them 
together m a greater degree dian before 

Her Highness the first Maharani Sri Ranawatji Saheba 
had passed away m 1906. By her the Maharaja had three 
children of whom the eldest died after a few hours of life 
The second was a princess, whose health was also a source 
of concern to the Maharaja The princess, in fact, fell a 
victim to tuberculosis, as wiU be mentioned later The 
dnrd issue, Maharajkumar Sadul Smghji, was born on the 
7th of September 1902 His Highness married a second 
time, but he was not fortunate enough to have any issue 
by that marriage. In accordance with the injunctions of 
the Hindu rehgion the Maharaja therefore married agam 
on the 3rd of May 1908 By this marriage he had diree 
clnldren • Prince Bijey Smghji who was born on the 29th of 
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Maich 19095 born m 1910, and a daughter 

born in 1916 The Maharaja was still in deep mourning 
for his mother when Prince Vir Smghji, who was then only 
five months old, fell ill and died. 

In May Khng Edward passed away. The Maharaja, who 
was Aide-de-Camp to the new Kjng when he was Prince 
of Wales, was shortly afterwards gazetted A D C. to the 
Iving with tlie rank of Colonel and was invited to England 
to take part in PEs Majesty’s Coronation. Tlie Maharaja 
left for England on the 6th of May the following year, ac- 
companied by the Maharajkumar and attended by a small 
staff The party reached London on the 22nd of May and 
the Afaharaja was privileged to take part m all the cere- 
momals connected with the Coronation During this visit 
he was also the recipient of the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Cambridge A visit to the Imperial 
capital to participate in a great ceremony is usually a 
stram, and the Maharaja, as the honorary A D.C of the 
Kmg-Emperor and one of the prmcipal notabilities of the 
Empire, had more tlian his share of social engagements 
Thus the two months he spent m London were hardly less 
strenuous than when at lus work m Bikaner and, if any- 
thing, were more of a stram to the Maharaja Immediately 
after the functions connected with the Coronation came 
to an end he left England and returned to lus State 

Though the Alaharaja’s duties in connexion with the 
Coronation m England were over, his duties m India m 
regard to the Imperial Durbar which His Majesty was 
attendmg m person were only beginnmg He had been 
nommated a member of the Durbar Committee by 
Lord Hardmge and thus shared the responsibihty for 
making the detailed arrangements for the great and his- 
toric function which was contemplated To one who is so 
strict about the details of ceremomals the work on the 
Committee was no empty honour At tlie Imperial Durbar 
the Maharaja participated m his dual capacity, as one of 
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the premier Rulmg Princes of Rajputana and as A D C. to 
His Majesty. Standing by the side of the King-Emperor, 
his soldierly figure attracted much attention So far, the 
pubhc of India knew lum only by report as one of the pro- 
gressive prmces of Rajputana. The Coronation Durbar 
brought fum prominently to the pubhc eye and made his 
personahty famihai to the leaders of British India. Con- 
stant attendance on His Majesty also brought him mto 
closer contact with the royal family, though his associa- 
tion with the Kmg-Emperor datmg from the coronation 
of his father had already ripened mto friendship. 

It wiU be remembered that one of the changes 
announced at the Coronation Durbar was the transfer of 
the capital of India from Calcutta to Delln This an- 
nouncement was greatly appreciated by the Prmces who 
foresaw m it a pohcy of bringing them mto closer contact 
with His Majesty’s repiesentative Many of the rulers 
had long and lustoric associations with Delhi. In any 
case, Calcutta was not only geographically mconvement 
but was also predommantly British Indian m tradition 
and characteristics. When this announcement was made 
His Highness presented to the new capital a beautiful 
statue of Queen Mary executed by Sir George Frampton, 
which now stands on one side of the mam steps of the 
Viceroy’s House 

After the Coronation Durbar Mr Gokhale, who was 
at that time the most outstandmg personality m British 
India, conceived the idea of sendmg a message of good- 
will and friendship from the prmces and people of India 
to the English nation through the Prime Munster of 
Britain expressing the high appreciation of the influence 
exercised by the visit of their Majesties m drawing closer 
the bonds that umte England and India 

At Mr Gokhale’s suggestion the Maharaja came mto 
touch with his brother prmces, and, as a result, the fol- 
lowing message was sent • 
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‘Tlic princes and people of India desire to take the opportu- 
nity afforded by the conclusion of the Royal visit to convey to 
the great English nation an expression of their cordial good- 
will and fellowship, also an assurance of their warm attachment 
to the world-vide Empire of which tlicy form part, and with 
which their destinies are now indissolubly linked 

‘Their Imperial Majesties’ visit to India, so happily con- 
ceived and so successfully completed, has produced a profound 
and ineffaceable impression throughout the country Their 
Imperial Majesties, by their gracious demeanour, their unfailing 
sympathy and then deep sohcitude for the welfare of aU classes 
have drawn closer the bonds that unite England and India, and 
have deepened and intensified the traditional feeling of loyalty 
and devotion to the throne and person of the Sovereign, vdiich 
has always characterised the Indian people 

‘Conscious of die many blessings winch India has derived 
from her connexion with England, the princes and people 
rejoiced to tender in person their loyal and loving homage to 
Their Imperial Majesties They arc confident that this great 
and historic event marks the beginmng of a new era, ensuring 
greater happiness, prosperity and progress to the people of 
India, under the aegis of the Crown ’ 

In 1912 the Maharaja completed twenty-five years of his 
reign In actual fact he had exercised effective powers for 
barely tlurteen years But those thirteen years had been 
crowded with activity and had seen Bikaner transformed 
into a modem State A few figures will show tlie change 
that had been made When the Maharaja assumed the 
adimmstration revenue stood at Rs 20 lakhs In 1912 it 
had jumped up to Rs 44] lakhs The State was served by 
87 miles of railway in 1 898, m 1912 it had nearly 400 miles 
Natural resources were bemg exploited, coal and other 
available mmerals were being w^'orked The condition of 
the ryots had greatly improved, encouragement had been 
given to lali/ cultivation; cotton crop was mtroduced 
m suitable areas and steps had been taken to improve 
hve stock Tliough the much-longed-for canal irrigation 
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scheme had not yet matciiah^cd, well irrigation had made 
steady progress and over 550 nev^ wells had been sunk 
The impro-v ements in the administrative system have 
been dealt with in the previous chapteis To have 
provided the State not only vith a strong executive 
machinery, but to have created an up-to-date judicial 
organization, promulgated laws which brought the State 
up to the level of British India, called into being an 
efficient police force which maintained Jaw and order 
throughout the State— these were indeed sufficient achieve- 
ments in the held of administration for a Ruler of which 
he could be genuinely proud But the activities of the 
hlaharaja did not stop with peifecting the machiner}’’ 
Better and more civilized life for the people of tlie State 
is the ideal motto for a Ruler to pursue. The Hindu 
sacred texts define the ideals of kingship thus . 

'BctT,\cca the night I am born and the night I die, whatever 
good I might have done, m\ heaven, my life, my progen}, 
may I be deprned of, if I oppress }ou ’ 

T shall see to the grovah of the countr}% considering it 
alwa5’'S as “God” Whatever law’’ there is here, and w'hatcvcr 
IS dictated by ethics, and w'hatcvcr is not opposed to polity , 
I w ill follow' I shall never act arbitrarily ’ 

‘To thee this State is given, thou ait the diicctor and regu- 
lator, thou art steadfast and w'lll bear this responsibility of the 
trust so given for agriculture, for w'cll-bcing, for prosperity 
and for development ’ 

and this was the ideal the Maharaja had taken for lumself 
In other fields also the achievements of this peiiod were 
no less striking The number of schools in the State 
had steadily increased A second-grade college had been 
estabhshed at the capital The nobles' school trained the 
sons of the chiefs and sirdars to the peaceful service of 
the State Education was provided also for girls Similar 
was the advance in regard to liospitals and medical aid 
When the Regency Council handed ovet the reins of 
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government tliete weie only two hospitals in the whole 
State From the beginmng the Maharaja showed great 
interest in this aspect of progress and by 1912 not 
only was the capital provided with well-equipped hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, staffed by competent doctors, but 
the blessings of modern medical service were made avail- 
able m the remote districts. 

Apart from this record of progress there were personal 
achievements which also were unusual. The Maharaja 
had successfully fought a terrible famine when he was 
scarcely nineteen and earned the praise of the most 
experienced administrators , had taken personal part in a 
strenuous campaign in far-off Cluna, had been invested 
with honours, which came to him not as indications of high 
rank but for exceptional services rendered to the Empire 
or to his own State Naturally there was a note of pride in 
the celebrations and festivities of the silver jubilee. It was 
an occasion when a young Ruler, who started with so few 
advantages and who m a short time had aclueved so much, 
could justifiably add a note of satisfaction to his speeches. 

The Jubilee was celebrated with eclat His Highness 
was the proud recipient of a direct cable from His Majesty 
Kmg George who said 

‘I heartily congratulate you upon your having completed 
25 years’ rule over your State and I wish you and your people 
many years of happiness and prosperity ’ 

The celebrations in the State took place on the proper 
date m September The Maharaja went through different 
rehgious ceremomes, made gifts to charity accordmg to 
tradition, received addresses from various pubhc bodies, 
and finally announced various boons accordmg to old 
fhndu custom In the congratulatory addresses presented 
by his subjects on this occasion there was a feehng not 
only of loyalty on the part of the people but of affectionate 
pride in the acluevements of then Maharaja 
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The piogramme of the jubilee, though simple, was 
such as to touch the imagination of the people of Bikanei. 
On the 20th and the 21st various "At Homes’ and func- 
tions for civil and mihtary officers were held On Sunday 
the 22nd the Maharaja went in State procession with all 
the paiaphernaha of royalty and with due pomp and cir- 
cumstance to the family temple of Lakshmi Narayanji to 
perform the necessary rehgious ceremomes. On the 25rd 
took place the military ceremony of the presentation of 
colours. The 24th was the actual jubilee day. The day broke 
with the booming of loi salutes, and this was followed 
by the old Indian custom of releasing selected prisoners 
on auspicious days. At 8.30, after attending rehgious 
functions, the Maharaja held a pubhc Durbar at the 
Ganga Niwas Hall, where tlie Resident, the nobles, and 
the officials of the State were present in their full-dress 
uniform Colonel Windham, in a congratulatory speech, 
justly remarked that the occasion was one of stock- 
taking 

TIis Highness succeeded to tlic gadi’, he said, ‘when he was 
only seven yeais old, and from the earliest possible opportumty, 
applied himself with a real earnestness and conspicuous abihty 
to the task of governing his splendid heritage — an ancient 
Rajput kmgdom — and of devising for it a progressive pohey 
of all-round reform His Highness has to-day, what must be 
the immense satisfaction of hearing Time — the truest and most 
impartial of critics — pronounce an unqualified verdict of 
success on — 1 think I may fairly say — nearly all that has been 
attempted and done ’ 

The Resident added 

‘To even reahze properly all that His Higliness’s rule has meant 
for the State would be difficult enough, while to attempt any 
statement of it would be almost an impossible task I shall, 
therefore, merely confine myself to saying that the revenue 
has leaped up by lakhs and more than doubled itself, while 
peace and a smilmg prosperity now almost universally prevail. 
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where internal rebellion and other grave troubles previously 
cast their black shadow I should hkc just to add a word 
about what always strikes me as perhaps one of the most 
distinctive results of His Idighness’s rule There is probably 
no State in India where the immemorial culture and genius 
of the East and the traditions of the Ruler and his race are 
more happily blended with the science, energy, and practical 
activity of the West than they are in Bikaner Evidences of 
this arc to be seen in every direction, m fact of Bikaner it 
can I think quite truly be said that good healthy tradition and 
reform arc, so to speak, the warp and the woof of the ad- 
mimstration ’ 

His Highness’s speech at the durbar was characteristic 
After offering in all humility his devout thanks to God, 
the Maharaja took a glance backward over the eventful 
period tliat lay behind him 

'Of the past twenty-five years, nearly fourteen cover the 
period since I attained my majority and assumed the reins 
of government Throughout that time, I have laboured 
earnestly and incessantly, according to the hght within me, 
to promote the prosperity of my State and the welfare of my 
people 

‘Though I am conscious that much yet remams to be done, 

I thank God that I can, in aU modesty, look back upon this 
period with the satisfaction which is the reward of every 
ruler, who is conscious of having tried to do lus duty to his 
God, to his Emperor, to his State, and to his people 

‘The mtroduction of far-reaching and important reforms in 
the various branches of the Slate admimstration executive 
and judicial, the strengthemng of the finance department of 
the State and the placmg of it on a sound footing by the appomt- 
ment at its head of an expert and able officer, the removal of 
any defects that existed before, the employment of better paid 
and more competent officers, the hberal expenditure of public 
money on much-needed pubhc works, on education, on samta- 
tion, and on medical rehef, on the extension of railways, on 
the mcreased means of water-supply m the shape of construct- 
ing and repairmg wells, tanks, and bunds, the suppression of 
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dacoities and the marked decrease of serious crime, the security 
of hfe, liberty, and property, which is now enjoyed by every 
one throughout the length and breadth of the State, and the 
perfect peace and tranquilhty which reign within my borders — 
these are all indications of the fact that the efforts which have 
been made to promote the well-being of the State and the 
people, have not been without success , whilst the vast improve- 
ments and the many buildings, v/hich have tended to beautify 
the capital, have altogether changed Bikaner from what it was 
even fourteen years ago Efforts have been made from almost 
the beginmng of my administration to secure the priceless 
blessings of canal irrigation in a not inconsiderable portion of 
the State By the grace of God and the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of the Government of India, we are, I hope, within a 
measurable distance of aclueving success, and by the fruition 
of this most important Sutlej Cana) irrigation scheme, an 
era of hitherto unknown prosperity will be opened to the 
people of Bikaner 

T am not so vain as to claim the credit for all this entirely 
for myself My share for the greater part has lam in givmg 
my hearty approval and support to the many European and 
Indian officers who have formed the backbone of my admims- 
tration, and in rendering the best services in my power to my 
State and my people The rest of the credit is due to the able 
band of officers which it has been my good fortune to collect 
around me, and one factor which, above aU, has contributed 
to what success w^e have achieved is that India is under the 
aegis of British rule During this period the ruhng princes 
have enjoyed immumty from internecine wars and disturbances, 
and the time and labour which they had to spend in former 
days in mamtaimng their tzzaf, authority, and independence, 
they have, in the present times of peace, been able wholly to 
devote to the peaceful development of resources, to the con- 
tentment and advancement of their people, and to the progress 
and prosperity of their States 

‘As I have already said, I recogmze full well how much yet 
remams to be done and I am sure every one wrU join me in the 
prayer that, by the same grace of God which has guided and 
supported us in the past, we shall be enabled to continue to 
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match on the line of pi ogress and prosperity in the same 
spirit of true patriotism and sclf-sacrificc, not only foi the rest 
of my time but also in that of your future Ruler and of those 
who follow him ’ 

But the Mahaiaja was not a man to rest on his laurels. 
He recognized that every right-minded ruler should also 
look to the future that speeches, addresses, and celebra- 
tions were all veiy well m their place, but that a celebration 
m the hfc of a ruler will be judged only by what he does for 
his people He also recogmzed that conditions were fast 
changing m India, and that new ideas and new circum- 
stances required suitable adjustments m the traditional 
system of government m India The Maharaja’s speech 
therefore announced the estabhshment of a People’s 
Representative Assembly for Bikaner, tlie f rst of its kind 
in northern India In the special circumstances of Bikaner 
It was a very bold step to take True, m the States of 
Travancore, Mysore, and Baioda, representative institu- 
tions had been in existence for over twenty years But the 
conditions in those States were different. Mysore and 
Travancore had been for a long time under administra- 
tions winch approximated more to British Indian pro- 
vinces Besides, m all the three States the people were 
higlily educated The position m Bikaner was different 
Its traditions were those of a mditary State The nobles 
and sirdars were stdl very powerful and had acquiesced in 
the supiemacy of the State only after successive rebellions 
Education in spite of great efforts had not made very 
great progress In fact, tlie State had only recently 
emerged from its feudal traditions Tlie Representative 
Assembly was therefore an experiment a wise and far- 
seeing step, but stiU an experiment and hke all experi- 
ments uncertam in its results and unforeseeable in its 

developments , , i 

In announcing the estabhsliment of the Assembly the 

Maharaja stated in durbar 
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T can conscientiously say that had the education of the 
people in general and their public training been higher, I 
should have gladly welcomed the assistance in the administra- 
tion of a Legislative Assembly or a Legislative Council in the 
true sense of the word, but I have no desire to do anything 
which would be unreal or wluch would make us the laughing- 
stock of the world I can safely promise for myself that should 
the time come, whether it be in five years or ten years or 
more, when the people have shown themselves fitted for it, 
I shall be only too pleased to widen the powers and duties that 
arc now about to be entrusted to the People’s Representative 
Assembly All that I aim at, at present, in sanctionmg the 
scheme is to give my subjects not so much an immediate 
powet or voice in the admimstration as to initiate a system 
under which they will be trained to become efficient members 
of a really Representative Assembly with, when the time comes, 
powers considerably enhanced beyond those laid down in the 
present scheme 

‘Perhaps I might here attempt to explain the general con- 
stitution and duties of the Representative Assembly as it will 
be to start with A great many details have yet to be worked 
out and I do not think it wih be possible to inaugurate the 
meetmg of the Representative Assembly until January or 
February of next year at the carhest, but I may state, subject 
to any alteration in mmor details that may have to be made 
when the scheme is completed, that the Assembly wiU consist 
of some 20 to 30 members comprising ex oficio and nomi- 
nated, as well as elected, members 

‘While there will be no restrictions as to caste or creed, 
and steps will be taken with a view to having the various 
important commumties represented on the body, I have no 
thought of giving any special privileges, in the way of nomina- 
tion or election on the grounds of rehgion, because, as LIis 
Excellency the present Viceroy said in a speech which he made 
shortly after his ariival in India “special privileges to one class 
ate synonymous with corresponding disabihties to others” 

‘As regards their powers, I hope to be able to give this 
Assembly the same powers as those of the Imperial Legislative 
Council of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
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of India as regards the right of interpellation, of moving resolu- 
tions, as well as of submitting private Bills One difference is 
that a copy of the sanctioned budget will be laid on the table 
of the Assembly and any suggestions and remarks offered by 
the Assembly will be duly considered by the Durbar later 
In legaid to legislative measures, private members will have 
the right, subject to the usual conditions, of discussing State 
Bills and of presenting Bills to the Assembly and of proposing 
amendments and expressing their opinions These Bills will 
be dealt with by me in Council in the same way as is done 
now Except, therefore, in cases of emergency, no Bills wiH 
be passed unless they have first been discussed in the Re- 
presentative Assembly As regards the budget, the Assembly 
will have nearly the same powers as the Imperial Legislative 
Council under the Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

‘The ultimate power of accepting 01 rejecting resolutions 
or recommendations rests with the Ruler and the Durbar 
Tt follows that wBen the views of the Representative 
Assembly on matters of legislation and the budget come before 
me and the Durbar, they will naturally receive due considera- 
tion, and according as the Assembly conducts its business with 
loyalty, dignity, public spirit, and self-sacrifice, so wiU its 
opinions and proposals receive more weight and consideration 
‘No similar Assembly could start under better auspices It has 
not only the sincere goodwill of myself and the Members of my 
Admimstration but we all welcome its members as partners in the 
responsible duties of administering and strengthening the State 
‘The future of this Assembly rests in the hands of God and to 
a less extent in its own hands Its salvation and that of the 
Ruler of the State, the State itself, and the subjects of the State, 
can only be attained by a system of peaceful evolution to the 
advantage of all concerned I can only pray and hope that the 
confidence which I am reposing in my people in thus spon- 
taneously conferring upon them this substantial privilege, will 
be as warmly reciprocated by a loyal and patriotic effort on 
their part to make this experiment a complete success by the 
disregard of selfish interest and by their determination to serve 
me and my successors and my State with loyalty, faithfulness, 
and devotion May God bless this undertalcing 
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It was clearly only a beginning, but the association of 
the people with the active government of a State is at all 
times a momentous step requiring careful consideration 
at every stage. The only safe method is that of trial and 
error, growth from small beginnings and development 
based on experience and tradition. The Maharaja had no 
desire to transplant a fully evolved parhamentary govern- 
ment into lus State That would have been merely an unreal 
paper constitution But the powers of the Assembly as 
announced were real enough and gave to the people of 
Bikaner an opportumty which the subjects of no other 
Rajput State enjoyed at the time or enjoy to-day of being 
associated as an integral part of the government. 

The other boons which were announced covered a very 
wide field Hindi was reintroduced as the State language 
The Council of Regency had for no conceivable reason, 
except the convemence of imported officialdom, mtro- 
duced Urdu as the official language. This was a source 
of real trouble to the people of the State whose mother 
tongue was Hindi and whose business transactions were 
all conducted m that language The Maharaja therefore 
decided very properly to substitute Hmdi as the court 
and official language Many vexatious customs levies 
inherited from the time of the regency, such as duties on 
sewn cloth imported for personal wear and on ornaments 
for private use, were abohshed Education formed the 
subject of a number of important concessions The 
Government high school was raised to the status of a 
coUege. A system of grants-in-aid was introduced and a 
Director of Education was appointed for the purpose of 
bringing into effect the policy of the State for the pro- 
vision of facihties for higher education Scholarships, 
boarding accommodation in schools, provision of itiner- 
ant mistresses for girls who observe purdah, and other 
concessions were also included in this scheme For the 
purpose of extending the medical services already m 
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existence, the Maharaja announced the estabhsliment of 
a zenana (women’s) hospital, an X-ray installation at 
the mam hospital, and dispensaries m districts. Nor 
did the Ruler foi get Ins nobles Long-standmg State dues 
wete remitted- exempuon was granted from personal 
appeal ance m law courts, and the age of majority for 
release of estates from the Court of Wards was fixed at 
eighteen instead of twenty-one. It is indeed proof of the 
wisdom, sympathy, and success of the Maharaja’s policy 
towards the nobles that at the jubilee, hardly four years 
after the last punitive measures m connexion with the 
conspiracy, he was aslcing for suggestions from a 
representative body of sirdars for strengthemng their 
position as pillars of the State. Remissions of arrears of 
revenue were made for agriculturists, and domicihary 
rights were granted to outsiders resident in the State. 
According to old Hindu tradition 1 5 per cent, of the total 
number of prisoners m State jails were also set free 
On the same day addresses were presented by the 
sirdars and various commumties m the State congratu- 
latmg the Maharaja on his jubilee and affirmmg their 
loyalty to lus person and Ins throne Tlie Maharaja’s reply 
showed how deeply he was touched by this spontaneous 
outburst of loyal feehng from aU sections of Ins subjects 
The jubilee functions were naturally numerous, but 
there was one winch deserves special mention the 
banquet given to the Ruler by the European residents of 
Bikaner at the Victoria Memorial Club The Maharaja 
had from the begimnng availed Inmself of the ser- 
vices of selected European officers for Ins more impor- 
tant techmcal departments With rare exceptions they 
had served Inm faithfully and loyally In the pubhc works 
department, in the railways, in Ins irrigation projects, he 
had utilized their techmcal skill and orgamzmg abihties, 
and between those officers, who gave ungrudgingly of their 
best, and their master there had arisen the deep feehngs 
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of mutual appieciation and esteem winch come from close 
and wilhng co-operation. Colonel Wake, the tutor to the 
Mahara) kumat, who presided at the banquet, alluded m 
generous terms to tins aspect of the Maharaja’s ad- 
nnmstration : 

‘Wc have seen many reforms carried out and many more 
planned Wc have watched His Idighness in a daily wrestle 
with the growing accumulation of work, peisonally directing 
and inspirmg every department in his State We have seen 
palaces and pleasure gardens spring from the desert and mud 
hovels transformed into avenues of can’-ed stone We have 
stood by while he broke records in sport, led his troops m 
tire field, and took his place among the premier Princes of 
India round the Kmg-Empcior 

‘In all his plans and enterprises he has claimed the services 
of English officers and I dare assert tlrat, with rare exceptions, 
aU have repaid lum with lojal sennee and hearty appreciation 
Of the wide hospitahty he has offered to us aU and the friend- 
ship with vduch he has honoured many it does not become me 
to speak ’ 

The Maharaja m his reply, after paymg tributes to indi- 
vidual officers, justified lus pohey of employing European 
officials in teclmical appointments in words which show 
his outlook on this important question 

‘Colonel Wake has referred to my utilizing the services of 
British officers m all my plans and enterprises The response 
which they have made I have already acknowledged The 
number of British officers participatmg m the administration 
of the State has incieased very considerably in the past few 
years, so much so that I am aware that there is a certain amount 
of unfriendly ciiticism m tins connexion in ceitam quaiters 
outside our State But where the interests of the admimstration 
are concerned, I allow no room for other consideiations When 
I feel that the emplo5^ment of Biitish officers will tend to greater 
efficiency and usefulness, when the members of my Council 
feel, as they do, that the British officers are of conspicuous 
ability and thus eminently fitted to fill the positions they 
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occupy and that they satisfactoiily discharge tlie duties en- 
trusted to them, It IS only natural that we should avail ouiselves 
of their servnees Otherwise wc should be failing in our duty 
to the State Out sole object is to obtain the best possible 
talents foi the pai ticular hind of work required and to put the 
right man in the right place The British officers have not only 
been instrumental in bringing the work of their departments to 
the requisite standard of efficiency but they have also spared 
no pains in traming the subordinate officers wluch, in the 
case of those appointments wluch are of a temporary nature, 
will be of especial value hereafter The British officers in 
the State service have, on the other hand, I trust, found 
here a congenial atmosphere in which to work, and I hope 
and believe, that they have received sympathetic support not 
only from mj self but also from the members of my Council, 
under whose portfolios their respective departments are con- 
stituted Wc have thus been able to work in a spirit of mutual 
co-operation and goodwill to the great advantage of aU con- 
cerned, and whenever circumstances render it necessary that 
more British officers should be employed, we shall continue 
the pohey which we have been pursuing so far ’ 

The question of the employment of European officers 
in Indian States has never been free from complications 
Only too many have been inclmed to look upon them- 
selves as a privileged class, entitled to special amemties 
and consideration, but equally there have been many 
others who have devoted themselves whole-heartedly to 
the service of the State in wluch they are employed and 
the Ruler whom tliey are serving The success of this 
pohey of employmg European officers depends almost 
entirely on two factors — on the right choice of officers 
bemg made, and on the personahty of the ruler If the 
right type of European officer is employed and the ruler 
is one who, while he is courteous and friendly, is capable 
of gettmg the best work out of them, everything proceeds 
smoothly with the very best results for both parties The 
Maharaja was exceptionally fortunate in this matter The 
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European officers whom he selected personally and em- 
ployed in services requirmg expert teclmical sloll were 
generally men of outstandmg abihty, and on every possible 
occasion he has given them the credit that is their due in the 
success winch has attended his pohcy. 

The social celebrations of the jubilee were postponed 
to December in order to enable the Viceroy to attend in 
person It was the first visit of Lord Hardinge and the 
occasion was not merely formal but one of solemn impor- 
tance Apart from the usual formahties and ceremomals, 
the Maharaja, who was akeady renowned for his hos- 
pitahty, took special care to mark the greatness of the 
occasion by arrangements which weie in keeping with 
the traditions of Bikaner and the extraordinary character 
of the visit 

In February 1913 there was a gathering of princes Al- 
ready the Maharaja had made a deep impression on lus 
brother princes, and many of them came to do him honour 
The festivities went on for over a week Among the many 
important digmtaries and potentates who came to rejoice 
in the acluevements of one so young (the Maharaja was 
hardly thirty-two), could any one have guessed what the 
future held in store for their host^ Could any one have 
foreseen or imagined that before another decade elapsed 
their host would have taken part in the peace negotia- 
tions, signed the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and been elected Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes ^ As yet he was but one of the rising 
stars, a great Ruler of a great State He had not yet stepped 
on to the aU-India stage The jubilee was in that sense 
more than the end of an admimstrative period It marked 
also the end of the period of His Lligliness’s isolation, the 
confinement of his mterest to lus own State, it saw the 
beginning of a new period when the Maharaja stood forth 
as a representative of his own Order and as a champion 
of his Motherland 
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REMOVING THE ISOLATION 

T he disUnguisliing chaiacteristic of the relations 
between the Indian States and the Government of 
India until the time of Lord Hardmge (1910-16) was the 
fact that the States were treated as isolated foreign umts. 
No formal relations of any pohtical nature between rulers 
of Indian States were permitted, and even social relations 
such as courtesy visits were looked upon with disfavour 
This pohcy was inlierited from the early days of the Com- 
pany when the rulers of great States of India hkethe Nizam 
of Hyderabad, the Maharaja Scmdia of Gwahor, and the 
Maharaja of Indore provided the most formidable opposi- 
tion to the extension of British authority The foreign 
pohcy of tire East India Company kept before it the single 
aim of preventing a combmation of Eountry Powers’, and 
whenever any such power entered mto a subsidiary alliance 
with the British, a condition mvariably msisted upon was 
that the ruler should have no deahngs with other rulers, 
and all differences with neighbouring States should be 
settled through the arbitrament of the Company This 
pohcy of isolatmg the States was no doubt necessary m 
those early days when a combmation of tire most powerful 
States under effective leadership could have challenged 
the nnhtary power of the Company. The great rebellion 
of 1857 only emphasized from the British point of view 
the necessity of keepmg the princes isolated, for, it was 
argued, if a popular movement without even the con- 
mvance of the great States could challenge British power 
so effectively, what chance was there if tire prmces were 
to umte together mto a confederacy In the result the 
pohcy of isolation was further strengthened by the events 
of 1857-8. 
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Isolation was thetefore regaided not only as the out- 
come of historical circumstances but as a mihtary and 
political necessity. To allow the pimces to meet each other 
and to consult each other was not only against precedent 
but was potentially dangerous from the pohtical pomt of 
view. The length to which tins theory was carried may 
be judged from the fact that the permission of the political 
officers was considered necessary for the ruler of one 
State to go on a social visit to another, that at durbars 
and gathermgs of princes strict watch was kept and report 
made to tlie Government of India as to winch princes 
were found visiting others. 

It should be recogmzed that there was another school 
which considered that the necessity for tins isolation had 
passed and tliat the best way of harnessmg the great 
authority and prestige of the princes was to seek their 
co-operation in tlie Government of India So early as 
1876 Lord Lytton had suggested the creation of an Im- 
perial Privy Council for India composed partly of selected 
Ruhng Prmces and partly of officials The scheme met 
with opposition from both sides — from the princes who 
thought that their sovereign position would be lowered 
by memberslnp of such a council and from officials who 
feared tliat the abandonment of the policy of isolation 
might lead to widespread combination among the princes. 
The proposal had therefore to be abandoned and Lord 
Lyttoffis imagmation had to rest content with the award 
of a new title of ‘Counsellors of the Empress’ to a few 
princes. The Viceroy’s notification of tins was as follows • 

‘Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom and Empress 
of India bemg desirous of seelmig from time to time, in matters 
of importance, the counsel and advice of the Princes and 
Chiefs of India, and of thus associating them with the Paramount 
Power in a manner honourable to themselves and advantageous 
to the general interests of the Empire, has authorized me, 
through her principal Secretary of State for India, to confer, and 
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I do hereby confer, m her name and on her behalf, upon the 
undcr-mentjoned Chiefs and high Officers of Government the 
most honoiuablc title of “Counsellors of the Empress” ’ 

The Ruling Princes selected were those of Kashmir, 
Gwalior, Jaipur, Indore, Bundi, Sind, Rampur, and Tra- 
vancore, but the Council never met, no one else was ever 
nominated to it, and not so many years later Lord Dufferm 
is said to have coined the witticism ‘Counsellors of the 
Empress, R I.P h The Council died, it is true, but the 
mere fact that it was formed showed the trend of thought 
induced by the creation of the Empire In the same year 
Lord Lytton assembled together under his presidency the 
princes of Rajputana to consider the estabhshment of 
the Mayo College Tins was a notable event, for it was the 
first time that a large number of princes was assembled 
together under the presidentslnp of the Viceroy to consult 
on a matter of importance to themselves In the time of 
Lord Curzon two other conferences of this nature were 
held the Chiefs’ College Conference m 1904 and the con- 
sultation of the Ruhng Princes regarding Imperial Service 
troops m 1905 The Conference of 1904 saw a remarkable 
development In the Conference of 1877 had sat oid- 
faslnoned potentates, rather bewildered, and considering 
the whole matter as a tiresome busmess In 1904 the 
Princes handed to the Viceroy a collective note (shades of 
isolation f) in winch they said ‘what we — one and aU 

do feel most strongly is that we are ready and willing not 
only to offer our advice but to spend our time and labour 
in real effort on important matters which mvolve wide 
pubhc mterests’ The wheels of history move slowly, 
especially m the normal relations of the Government of 
India and the States In the time of Lord Minto, though 
he took the prmces into consultation in the matter of 
dealmg with terrorism and sedition, the idea of their 
collective association only lay dormant But Lord Har- 
dinge from the beginning of his regime was far-sighted 
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enough to see what possibihties of impeiial co-operation 
lay in the close association of the Government of India 
and the States. The Maharaja of Bikaner had been actively 
interested in tins idea for a long time In January 1914 
His Higliness gave to the Viceroy a minute in which he 
traced the idea of creating some machinery which would 
secure sustained and intimate co-operation between the 
two Indias After expressing the disappointment of the 
Princes that the proposal mooted at the time of the Minto- 
Morley Reforms of the Government of India to create an 
advisory Council of Princes had fallen through, the 
Maharaja proceeded to argue • 

‘The present juncture is thus one of very serious crisis for 
the States and they feel most gravely the danger of being left 
behind and shut out altogether. Their hopes have been raised 
by the history of their connection with the British Government, 
and particularly by the various acts and proposals of the 
Government of India referred to above, as also by Lord Cur- 
zon’s speeches, and they are proud to be components of the 
greatest Empire that the world has so far seen They most 
earnestly implore the Government of India not to let the 
catastrophe of practical exclusion fall upon them They do 
not wish to become mere puppets and to share the fate of some 
of the European aristocracies They feel that they have a legiti- 
mate sphere which is in no sense opposed, but only comple- 
mentary, to the democratic element in British India They 
represent the people of their States and speak for them at 
the gate 

‘As great self-govermng Feudatories the States and Princes 
of India are umque in the whole British Empire — mdeed their 
only parallel in the world are those now composing the umted 
German Empire — and they desire to justify and hve up to 
tins position winch to them is one of very special pride They 
ask for at least the same proportional voice in India as the 
States of Germany have m that great Empire, and they hold 
that in view of their relations with the Crown, their ser- 
vices as admimstiative ‘partners’ and in other ways, and their 
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position vis-^-ms their own people, they have the right to make 
this request 

'Aheady public affairs of the greatest moment are being 
handled by the new power in British India, and matters which 
very closely affect the interests of the States are discussed and 
disposed of m the Legislative Councils without any real refer- 
ence to the Ruling Chiefs or any formal opportumty to them 
of representing the views of then own people Sometimes they 
read of these things quite accidentally m the public press and 
bring them to the notice of the Government of India through 
the political officers, and sometimes the Government of India 
are good enough to favour them with a request for an opimon, 
but It often, and indeed generally, happens that the bearing 
on the States of a question raised in British India is neither 
seen nor suspected, nor indeed can it be, except by the Ruhng 
Chiefs themselves, no matter how carefully the Government of 
India may watch to protect their interests 

‘All other things apart, the States at least constitute onc-third 
of the whole of India and yet there is only one officer m the 
Governor-General’s Legislative Council who is directly con- 
nected with them or who can in any way be said to represent 
them, and a study of the ways of these assembhes makes it 
perfectly clear that, however great the personahty and influence 
of that officer may be, he cannot balance, to the extent of one- 
third of India, a tendency or tone that may be indifferent or 
hostile to the mterests of the States For instance, last March 
when the question of extradition from the Presidency towns 
to the courts of Indian States was dealt with by the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council there was no one amongst the 
members with mtimate or piactical experience of the working 
of the States to defend their cause — except the Foreign (now 
Pohtical) Secretary — ^with the result that the weight of the 
British representatives, wffiose opimon was not favourable to 
the States, was perhaps too great to be resisted altogether 
‘It IS obvious that the great hereditary prmces could not, 
with due regard to their digmty and their position before their 
own people, sit in the same Councils as the classes of persons 
v/ho at present obtam the nominations of the Government and 
the suffrages of the electors, but if things go on as they now do 
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and matteis of Imperial concern are left to tliese Councils 
without them, the very existence of the States — the continu- 
ance of winch will always remain, so long as history lasts, the 
highest testimony to the greatness and nobility of British rule 
— may be dangerously threatened, and the true self-government 
of India by the Indians, the product of thousands of years of evo- 
lution on indigenous lines, may be lost altogether, the whole 
Government of India sinlang to a drab dead level of demo- 
cracy without any of the interest or distinction that is suited 
to the rehgions, the instincts and the imagination of the people 

‘Aiguing on these Imes the time would certainly seem to 
have come when something must be done to show that tlie 
Ruhng Chiefs, who, on the whole, command a not incon- 
sideiable amount of respect in British India also, should, as the 
representatives and leaders of their States, have some formal 
part in the government of the Empire They have a light, in 
view of their partnership and of then contributions towards 
the defence of the Empire, to be heard m regard to the great 
matters of Imperial mteiest, and they also desire to have an 
opportumty for mutual consultation and for the discussion 
of matters affecting their own Order 

“^But a nucleus for action already exists in the Clnefs’ CoUege 
Conference It met tins year and is to meet agam, and it is 
always open to the Viceroy to call together the leading Indian 
rulers to advise His Excellency on any matter that he wishes 

‘Ceitamly no time could possibly be more auspicious for 
malving a real beginmng in this direction than the present 
In His Imperial Majesty King George V, the States and their 
rulers under his protection have a gracious Emperor who has 
shown lus sympathy for them, and his interest in them, m 
the most whole-hearted and unmistakeable manner, and for 
tins they are devoutly thankful, while Lord Hardinge’s own 
keen interest in the welfare and progress of the States and 
His Excellency’s characteristic sympathy with the Ruling 
Princes in the difficult task they have to perform is also well- 
Icnown The important announcement made by Mr Montagu 
in lus speech in the House of Commons durmg the last Indian 
Budget debate to the effect that ‘ffhe conferences which are to 
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be held from time to time at Delhi or Simla to which Ruling 
Princes will be invited will give them opportunities of meeting 
one another and of discussing alterations of custom, of practice^ 
or of rule” shows clearly that Idis Excellency the Viceroy 
already has such an intention— a fact which will undoubtedly 
give genuine and universal satisfaction to the entire body of 
the Ruling Princes 

‘^Another step would be, when any question arises in tiie 
Governor-Gcnci al’s Legislative Council affecting even remotely 
the interests of the States, for Idis Excellency to direct that, 
before a decision is finally arrived at, the matter should be 
referred for consideration and advice to the Ruling Chiefs 
whom he would assemble for the purpose 

Tn this way a federal chamber representing all the States — 
and if necessary, through the Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors who could sit with the Ruling Chiefs, the provinces 
of British India as well — ^would gradually grow up with, at 
first, advisory functions only Otlier steps would follow 
In time no doubt it would be possible for His Excellency 
the Viceroy to confer some honorific distinction on the mem- 
bers of this body as on those of the Legislative Councils, 
and for His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to further 
honour them by sending a gracious message at the opemng 
of their deliberations, but I am not for the present concerned 
with these The great thing of importance is that the Con- 
ference should now be put on a permanent basis without delay 
by the creation of an office to deal with its busmess and its 
records, and the appomtment of a Secretary, who need not 
be a whole-time officer but should be a member of the 
Pohtical Department — preferably, one with some special per- 
sonal status who IS willing to take up this duty in addition 
to those he is regularly charged with and who can be spared 
from the latter to attend the meetmgs Much depends on the 
selection for this post of an officer who is known for his 
sympathetic beaiing, who is of good birth and breeding an 
who has a constitutional bent of the Rulers’ point of view an 
IS well-known to the majority of the Ruhng Chiefs 
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‘These aie only suggestions The essential point is to give 
the States a formal voice of some kmd m the government of 
India before it is too late and before the ancient rocks of 
Plindusthan, that have weathered storms for many thousand 
years and on which the whole structure of the Empire has been 
raised, are overwhelmed and disappear beneath a flood tlie 
depth and force of which no man can gauge ’ 

Significant words — "a federal chamber representing all 
the States and . . the provinces of British India as welF. 
The Maharaja was loolong into the future and had already 
— as early as 1914 — caught a glimpse of that ideal of 
which he was sixteen years later to be the staunch ex- 
ponent Even at tins early stage his mind was workmg 
towards a federation, and he visuahzed the orgamzation 
of Princes only as a necessary first step 

Lord Hardinge was sympathetic towards the idea. 
Gifted with rare insight and sympathy he had already 
earned the goodwill and co-operation of the princes which 
were to stand him in such good stead during the Great 
War The Maharaja had come into intimate contact with 
him as a member of the Coronation Durbar Committee 
and between them there had developed an understanding 
and friendship uncommon between rulers and viceroys. 
The Maharaja recogmzcd in Lord Hardinge a true repre- 
sentative of His Majesty, anxious to help the prmces and 
to mamtam then authority and prestige, a friend and 
champion of India and a great statesman The Viceroy 
saw in His Highness not only a r*uler with umque acineve- 
ment in Ins own State and a conscientious and far-sighted 
head of a State, but a great personahty staunch in his 
devotion to the Empire, with noble ideals and with a zeal 
rare m princes, a patriot and a statesman Mutual esteem 
and deep friendship followed. The Maharaja’s proposals 
for some machinery of co-operation with the princes fell, 
therefore, on sympathetic ears and an early opportunity 
was taken of givmg public expression to these views. In 
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his addtess to the Chiefs’ College Conference held in Delhi 
on the 3rd of March 1914, Lord Hardinge alluded to the 
eagei ness of the princes ‘to share with me and my Govern- 
ment the burden of Imperial rule’. He concluded the 
address with an expression of Ins desire to treat ‘Your 
Higlinesses as my trusted colleagues and to seek your 
collective opinion whenever possible on matters affecting 
the interests of your Order’ The Maharaja, who spoke 
in the name of the Princes at tire conclusion of the con- 
ference, took up this theme 

‘Previous Viceroys’, he said, ‘have also hailed us as colleagues 
and partners in the administration of India, but it has been 
5 our Excellency who by these conferences has given practical 
effect to this great idea and sown the seed of that oigamc 
connection with the Government of India which partnership 
involves I am voicing the expressed wish of my brother 
Prmces, not only of those who are present but also of others 
who ate absent, when I say that we trust and we are confident 
that your Excellency wiU, before long, convene similar meetings 
to deal with other subjects m which we and the States we 
represent are no less closely concerned than in this one of the 
CoUege, and on which our dehberations wdl not only be of the 
greatest advantage to ourselves, our States and our people, but 
also, we hope, of some value to the Imperial Government, smee 
we represent one-third of the great Indian Empire and one- 
fourth of Its entire population and can, therefore, claim to be 
the exponents of a considerable proportion of Indian thought 
and mfluence We feel that such consultations are essential 
and of benefit to our people and we would highly appre- 
ciate the honour if Your Excellency as the Representative of 
our beloved King Empeior, would now convene us to meet 
at stated intervals and put our business on a regular and proper 
basis ’ 

Lord Hardmge accepted this proposal. ‘I can assure 
you’, he said in his reply, ‘that the ideas expressed by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner have my warm 
sympathy ’ 
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These impoitant pronouncements attracted wide atten- 
tion m India. The T!wes of India, then under the dis- 
tinguished editorship of Air (later Sir) Stanley Reed, in 
a leading article drew attention to the importance of what 
passed at the Conference. It said . 

Tf tins [the establishment of a higher College for Princes] 
was the only idea thrown out at the Conference there would 
be nothing for British India to consider, but the Conference 
was remarkable for a notable general pronouncement by His 
Highness the Alaharaja of Bikaner which was subsequently 
endorsed by the Viceroy 

‘The seed capsule of the Alaharaja of Bikaner’s speech was 
an urgent appeal for closer organic connection between the 
States and the Government of India Representing one-third 
of the Indian Empire and one-fourth of its entire population, 
he claimed witli unanswerable force that the Ruling Cluefs 
are the exponents of a considerable volume of Indian thought 
and influence They have been hailed as colleagues and partners 
in the admimstration of India, they arc anxious to see this 
co-operation consohdated into an effective machinery The 
Alaharaja was careful to indicate the nature of the co-opera 
tion which he desired Pie said, “I am voicing the expressed 
wish of my brother Princes, not only of those who are present, 
but also of others who arc absent, when I say that we traist, 
and we are confident that your Excellency wiU, before long, 
convene similar meetings to deal with other subjects in which 
wc and the States represented arc no less closely concerned 
than in this one of the College, and on which our deliberations 
wiU not only be of the greatest advantage to ourselves, our 
Slates and our people, but also, we hope, of some value to the 
Imperial Government ” The Maharaja did not ask that the 
Cluefs should be associated with the governance of India 
outside their own States , he confined lus plea to consultations 
and conferences m regard to matters concerning themselves, 
their States and their people In this he was seconded by the 
Alaharaja Holkar, who expressed his agreement with the 
request, and supported by His Excellency the Viceroy, who 
said that these ideas had his warm sympathy The suggestion 
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hete put forward is of course no new one The idea of a Coun- 
cil of Princes dates from Lord Lytton’s day, and it was revived 
in the scheme prepared by the Government of India, which 
formed the basis of the Reform Act But hitherto it has been 
reluctantly put aside as desirable but impracticable, and it is 
impossible not to appreciate the validity of the objections to a 
scheme which has many attractions in itself None of these 
difficulties, however, apply to the more modest proposal ad- 
vanced by the Maharaja of Bikaner He does not propose for 
the moment a concrete organisation, but rather the gradual 
extension and regularisation of a practice winch has already 
grown up It IS not easy to see any insuperable objection to ex- 
tending the conference system, which has been found useful 
and practicable in relation to the education question, to others 
where the interests of the Chiefs as a whole are concerned 
Out of these conferences if the need arise, there may gradually 
develop the orgamsation which, complete in itself, has hitherto 
baffled the wit of those who were anxious to give it shape, 
if the necessity for an organisation is not manifested, then 
these meetings will remain periodic conferences and nothing 
more But it is almost impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the conference would gradually induce a far greater 
solidarity between the Government of India and the Chiefs 
than the present method of ascertaining their collective opinion, 
experience in every branch of human affairs mdicates that 
notlimg tends so quickly to remove differences as round table 
discussion 

‘None who appreciate the position of the Native States in 
the pohty of India will doubt the urgency of the Maharaja 
of Bikaner’s words India before our eyes, he said, is developing 
most rapidly and we are anxious that our States should not be 
left behind We are so obsessed by the crowded issues of the 
day that it is difficult to wrest our gaze free and look to the 
future But if we do so, we shall understand that the Native 
States, hke all other parts of the world, cannot stand at gaze 


The Great War which broke out m August 15)14 gave 
a great fflhp to the idea The Princes had so whole- 
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heartedly identified then: interests with the Empire, and 
had contributed so magnificently m men and money to 
the prosecution of the War that consultation with them 
on questions of Impeiial policy became necessar}'' The 
idea matured quickly and a formal conference of Pimces 
was summoned m 1916. 



Chapter Eight 

WAR AND IMPERIAL PROBLEMS 

O N the 4th of August 1914 the British Empire 
declared war on Germany. As soon as he became 
aware of the prospect of a war m which the Empire might 
be engaged the Maharaja offered not only the entire 
resources of his State, but also Ins own personal services 
at the disposal of His Alajesty The Maharaja reali2ed 
that in this great period of crisis for the Empire lay his 
opportumty for emulating the glorious record of his 
ancestors on the field To one so filled with the traditions 
of the Bika Rathores, seventeen of whom out of tv^enty- 
one had actually led their own troops in warfare in 
distant parts, a great European war m winch the forces 
of the Empire were engaged m a hfe and death struggle 
with a mighty enemy was too umque an opportumty 
to be lost The Alaharaja sent the following cable to the 
Khng-Emperor . 

To— 

His Imperial Majesty the Kmg Emperor 
Buckingham Palace 
London 

Having just heard of outbreak of hostilities between Russia, 
France and Germany I beg leave most dutifuUy, should Great 
Britam also have resort to arms, to place my own sword and 
services at Your Imperial Majesty’s command, either as Mem- 
ber of Your Imperial Majesty’s staff, or at the head of my 
troops and Rajputs, all of whom are equally eager to fight for 
Your Imperial Majesty m Europe, India or elsewhere, for the 
safety, honour and welfare of Your Imperial Majesty and your 
Dommions 

I have the great honour and privilege of having served Your 
Imperial Majesty as Aide-de-Camp longer than any other Indian 
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Chief and, whether my troops can be employed at present or 
not, I implore Your Imperial Majesty most earnestly, if the 
Empire is involved, to give me an opportumty for that peisonal 
mihtary service winch is the Inghcst ambition of a Rathoie 
Rajput Chief and to be graciously pleased to command me to at 
once proceed to the Front in Euiope 

I should esteem it the highest honour possible to serve during 
the War on Your Imperial Majesty’s Staff but am ready to go 
anjw^here in any capacity for the privilege of servmg my Emperor 
in war as I have endeavoured to serve him in peace during tlie 
last twelve years 

As the opportumty is one of a life-time I humbly beseech 
Your Imperial Majesty not to leave me here mactive if the 
Forces of the Empire are engaged, for the duty of a Rathore 
Chief caUs me to fighting seiwice 

I have made complete arrangements for admimstration of 
my State m my absence and I am ready to sail immediately 
I am telegraphing to the Viceroy officially offering the 
services of self and troops 

Ganga Singh 

His hlajesty rephed in waim terms of appreciation and 
promised to consider the Maharaja’s request for personal 
service at the proper time. To the Viceroy the Alaharaja 
wired as follows, making an appeal to be allowed an oppor- 
tumty of personal mihtaiy service 

To— 

His Excellency the Viceroy 
Viceroy’s Camp — India 

I and my troops are ready and prepared to go at once to 
any place, either in Europe, or India, or wherever our services 
might be usefully employed m interests of safety, honour and 
welfare of our Sovereign and his Domimons 

Your Excellency knows the traditions of the Rathoie Bika 
Rajputs We long to be early at the Front 

But whether my troops can be used at present or not, I 
would earnestly ask your Excellency at least to give me myself 
an opportumty for that personal mihtary service of the King- 
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Emperor and the Empire, which is my highest ambition as a 

Rathorc Chief and as a member of His Impeiial Maiestv’s 
staff 

Complete arrangements have been made for admmistration 
of State in absence and can leave immediately 

Maharaja of Bikaner 

Not satisfied with tins offer of personal service and of 
ins own troops, the Mahaiaja addressed to Lord 
Hardinge a formal khanta on the 9th of August in 
winch he offered ‘to raise a special emergency Imperial 
Service contmgent in ins State, in addition to the troops 
already serving, for any duty under His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Clnef it may be thought fit for’. The 
Maharaja added 

T have often wished that it were possible for us to have 
maintained a larger body of Imperial Service Troops, but 
unfortunately the resources of the State do not perrmt of this 
as a permanent arrangement It seems clear however that in 
the present emergency the State is certainly capable of doing 
somethmg in addition, and that at comparatively little cost, 
since It IS not pay that my mihtary subjects look for but 
honour and faithful service We reahse of course that the 
standing forces of the Crown are sufficient by themselves, but 
It IS our bounden duty, m allegiance to the Sovereign, to seek 
the honour of a burden wluch represents the fullest of our 
possibihties 

‘It IS this that forms the basis of my offer 

‘It may perhaps be thought that if such a force could be 
raised in this way the men might enlist or be drafted into 
regular regiments of the Indian Army With regard to this 
I can only repeat what I said in 1904, namely that although 
m ordinary circumstances comparatively few men care to enhst 
for mihtary service, particularly outside the State, thousands 
under the leaders of their own clans and commumties are ready 
enough in a time of real emergency to respond to the call of 
their Ruler to fght for the King-Emperor and for the honour 
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and good name of then State and Mahaiaja So long as they 
formed a corps with an individuality of its own as a Bikaner 
Contingent their local patriotism would be stimulated and 
there would be no difficulty about recruitment, but if tlus point 
IS kept in view, it makes no difference how they are utilised 
provided they contribute actively towards the mam object 
‘We arc prepared to make ourselves responsible for any 
number of arms which the Government of India may be willmg 
to entrust to the keeping of the State, and, for the trainmg of the 
men or the custody of the arms, to agree to any conditions that 
may be considered necessary To encourage enhstment the 
trainmg could be done m the State, preferably, but not neces- 
sarily, with the assistance of two or more British officers if the 
Government of India would favour us by lending them, though, 
provided the identity of the corps as a Bikaner Contingent 
were not affected and the men remained m contact with their 
own territorial leaders, tliey could when raised at once be 
handed over to the mihtary autlrorities to be trained As 
however this is not a case of ordmary enrohnent but of a 
voluntary levee en Masse of the military classes of my State, it 
would, to ensure success and to avoid delay, undoubtedly be 
best that they should not be drafted out of the State except as 
complete Regiments or other units I am confident that a body 
of men so raised would become efficient shots with compara- 
tively little practice, for, as the Inspector-General of the Im- 
perial Service Troops will be able to inform Your Excellency, 
the Bikaner men have a natural aptitude for musketry 

T have only to add that, if Your Excellency approves of my 
proposal, the State of Bikaner is ready and anxious to give 
practical effect to it immediately In the event, which I hope 
IS probable, of my bemg permitted to join the Army in the 
field, the members of the State Council, who would carry on 
the administration in my absence, particularly Raja Han Singh 
of Mahajan, Raja Jeoraj Smgh of Ren and Thakur Han Singh 
of Sattasar (Mihtary Member), would be able to deal with 
the scheme In any case, I am talang steps to raise a separate 
smaller force of some 3,000 men to garrison the outlying 
districts of the State, and to give confidence in the rich towns 
in my territory, which are a special object of cupidity to the 
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suiroundmg populations owing to the fact that they are the 
homes of a very large proportion of the wealthy Marwari 
merchants of Calcutta, Bombay and other parts of India These 
men, whenever normal conditions are disturbed, return to 
then homes, as they are now doing m considerable numbers, 
bringing large amounts of specie with them This subsidiary 
force Will also, I hope, be regarded as of some assistance to 
the Imperial authorities, smce, although we should never think 
of troubhng the Government of India by a call to our assistance 
save in the most exceptional circumstances, it would reheve 
them to a certam extent under section II of the Treaty of i8i8 
by which they undertook to protect ‘^the principality and 
territory of the State of Bikaner” It might moreover, if 
necessarj’-, serve the Government of India m a more direct 
manner, for, if the tranquillity of this part of India were 
assured, the force could, in any Imperial emergency, be placed 
at once at the disposal of the Commander-in-Cluef Its value 
would be immeasurably increased if modern arms or even 
breech-loadmg rifles of an old pattern and ammumtion could 
be allowed for its tiaining Apart from arms we can however 
make our own arrangements for the mstruction of a compara- 
tively small body hke this, and the assistance of British officers 
would not necessarily be required ’ 

The Maharaja’s warm-hearted oflFer met with immediate 
response The Bikaner Camel Corps proceeded to the 
Front and the Maharaja was himself attached to the Head- 
Quarters Staff of the ytli Division of the Indian Army 
under orders for France 

Those were mdeed days of great activity m Bikaner 
Ram Banka Rathote — Rathores gallant in w^ar— is the old 
and true description of the Maharaja’s clan and the oppor- 
tumty for serving m such a war is what every Rathore 
desires in his heart At the parade of the Bikaner troops 
on the eve of the departure of the Camel Corps on 
active service on the 25th of August 1914, the Alaharaja 
addressed them m words that stirred the heart of every 

true Rajput. 
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"Tliese indeed are great days’, lie said, ‘for us Rajputs and for 
the matter of that for all other soldiers too ! Such an oppor- 
tumty presents itself but rarely. It gratiEes our hfe dream and 
ambition as Rajputs, as mdeed it must that of all loyal sup- 
porters of our Emperor and his Throne I am sure I am 
echomg the sentiments of all my soldiers and of aU my 
subjects when I thank God most devoutly for the part that He 
has given us m this War and for the honour which the 
Emperor has done us by graciously accepting our humble 
service We have enjoyed many favours from His Imperial 
Majesty and his Government out here in times of peace, 
and when we hear the trumpet sound of war, we are, I 
know, all agreed that our place is not at home to sit in ease 
and luxury, but on the held of battle — thcie, for the honour 
and glory of our Emperor and for the defence of his great 
Empire, to take our full share of responsibihty and danger, 
shoulder to shoulder with our comrades of the British Army ’ 

T fuUy sympathise witli you, my regiments who are left 
behind, but you must bear up patiendy and loyally, as some 
day sooner or later your turn will surely come, and I would ask 
you to beheve that m so great a war, you who stay m reserve 
at Bikaner are also rendermg service both to the British Empire 
and your State ’ 

And he concluded in the following words 

‘Ganga Risalal I am very sorry I shall not be with you as 
your leader m this war A few days ago when writmg on the 
subject I stated that my place was with my Troops, but I 
have now been posted to the Head-Quarters Staff of the 7th 
Division of His Imperial Majesty’s Indian Army, and I Imow 
you will be glad to hear of this appomtment 

‘I hope and trust we shall be in the same Division and 
thus not far apart, but however our duty may separate us, I 
know that the Ganga Risala will give as good an account of 
Itself as It did m Chma and Somaliland 

‘Remember, my brave men, what our traditions are' We 
came to Bikaner as fighting men Soldiers we were , and soldiers 
we have ever smee remained We fought for the British in the 
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time of the great Mutiny, We have fought for them in China 
and Somaliland Now we go to fight again, and may God, 
and Sri Kainiji, our Protectress, bless and preserve you, may 
you render meritorious services to the Khng-Emperor and 
return home safe and victorious 1’ 

The Maharaja’s one disappointment was that he was 
not given the opportunity of serving with and at the head 
of his own troops But as the distmction of serving at the 
Front had itself come to few he had notlnng to complain 
of His departure for Europe was delayed on account of 
the presence in Eidian waters of the redoubtable German 
cruiser Ewden Never since the time of Bailli de Sulfren 
had the Indian coast-line been subjected to enemy attack 
The mere presence of the Emden and the apparent 
ease with which she appeared at the most unexpected 
places created almost a panic m Eidia Bntish officials 
awoke from their complacency. The Maharaja, who had 
reached Karachi, had therefore impatiently to await 
events tliere m the heat of August for over two weeks 
The naval escort m Mdian water was limited, the presence 
of theEwde/j added an element of danger to the transporta- 
tion of the Eidian Army and as a result the Maharaja was 
able to reach France only m October. 

His Highness was first appointed on the Head-Quarters 
Staff of the Meerut Division It was with that force that 
he had sailed TiU the beginning of December the Maha- 
raja was mostly at Locon near Betliune When His 
Majesty King George visited that front he was pleased 
to command that His Highness should be appointed to 
the staff of the Commander-m-Clnef, Sit John French, 
afterwards the Earl of Ypres There he remained till the 
end of January Itmay freely be confessed that much as tlie 
Maharaja appreciated the honour of these appomtments, 
his warhke spirit was m no way happy to remam at 
head-quarters when fighting was m progress To so 
proud a spirit, anxious to rival the records of his great 
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ancestois who had fought at the head of Imperial troops 
and won victories for their sovereigns, service on the staff 
was a source of mtense disappomtment But the British 
Government, fully ahve to the changed conditions of 
modern warfare and to their lesponsibihty in exposing an 
Indian sovereign prmce to the dangers of a modern war, 
would on no condition post Inm to front hne duty. 

On one question he was, however, msistent and un- 
yieldmg. He would not allow his exalted rank and Ingh 
position to come in the way of whatever he had to do m 
Ins post. He insisted on bemg treated exactly as others 
similarly placed and on shaimg their hardships and difficul- 
ties He would not allow tlnngs to be made easy for him. 
This characteristic of His Higlmess ehcited spontaneous 
tributes from all the officers with whom the Maharaja 
sen^-ed, especially from General Sir Charles Anderson in 
command of the Meernt division, who wrote that in 
sending His Higlmess the Maharaja of Bikaner to Ins 
staff they had sent a ‘londly, simple, self-effacing Enghsh 
gentleman’ More than once m Ins letters the Maharaja 
expressed his regret^ Miat owing to the nature of warfare 
there was so httle to do for people hke myself on the Staff’. 
But the Maharaja took everything seriously Wliat there 
was to do he did with characteristic thorouglmess and Sir 
J ames Willcocks who commanded the Indian forces wrote 

‘Both you and I can fairly say that we saw the Great War in 
Its most trying days No boarded trenches then we had to 
fight in the mud and slush, and trench warfare was then in its 
infancy Things have altered now It is the Germans who 
have to look to it more than we I always recall your good 
work m those terrible days never afraid of mud or discomfort 
or anything else, you showed a fine spirit, Maharaja, worthy 
of your great name and race ’ 

The Maharaja’s work and example were greatly appre- 
ciated and he was mentioned in dispatches. He looked 

' Letter to General Willcocks, 29tli March 1916 
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forward in time to gieatcr activity at the Front, but 
news leached him from home winch made Ins return 
to India imperative His daughter was repotted by doc- 
tors to be suffermg from consumption Early in January 
1915 the Mahaiaja received alarming reports about the 
state of the Prmccss’s health. The doctoi who was in 
chaige of hei declared her condition to be very serious. 
He was therefore obhged to return, but not before he 
was enabled to take part in the campaign m Egypt, during 
the fortnight he stayed there on his way back. Tins 
incident, winch is so characteristic of the Maharaja and 
of his anxiety to see active service, is worthy of detailed 
record 

Before leavmg England the Maharaja asked Lord 
Kitchener to appoint Inm to the staff of General Maxwell 
who commanded m Egypt, and said he hoped that he 
would see something of the Turkish Army which was 
known to be advancmg towards the Canal Kitchener, 
while appomting the Alaharaja to the staff of General 
Maxwell to enable him to see his own Camel Corps which 
was in service in Egypt, ridiculed the idea of Turks reach- 
ing the Canal m time for the Maharaja to see anything of 
them On arrival at Port Said on the 29th of January 1915, 
where information reached Inm that Ins daughter was 
better, the Maharaja heard that tlie Turkish Army was 
actually approaching the Canal, and mstead of reporting 
himself m person at Head-Quarters m Cano he apphed to 
and received permission from General Maxwell to serv^'e at 
the head of Ins own troops, which were then stationed at 
the Ferry Post at Ismadia Sir Jolm Maxwell, in reply to 
His Highness’s request, wrote as follows 

‘You have decided to do exactly what I would have wished 
you to do 

‘I regret very much to hear of tlie cause that brought you to 
Egypt but what is a loss to the army in Flanders is a gam to 
the army in Egypt ’ 
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The Maharaja’s object, as he wrote to General hlaxwell, 
was ‘to see as much fightmg as possible’ and in this he 
was fortunate. One day when out at the head of a small 
detachment of troops the Maharaja came upon a large 
concentration of the enemy in the neighbourhood of 
Katib el Khel. In the encounter which resulted the 
Maharaja lumself took part, firmg mneteen rounds from 
his own rifle. On the 21st of February the Turkish 
Army had to retreat, and the Maharaja at the head of 
the Ganga Risala took part day by day m the pursuit of 
the enemy. 

After the defeat and retreat of tire Turks from the 
Canal area the Maharaja returned to India. He was 
extremely unliappy because of the lUness of his elder 
daughter, whose condition had become worse mthe mean- 
time and because of the feehng that while fighting was 
gomg on elsewhere he, a Rathore Rajput and a Maharaja 
of Bikaner, was not m the tlnck of it There was also the 
fear that uncharitable critics would not fail to comment 
on his return. One rather prominent friend of the Maha- 
raja had m fact given out that the Maharaja was mahnger- 
ing and that the alleged illness of the Princess was only 
an excuse, and this land of msmuation, most poisonous 
because it is only wlnspered, pamed the Maharaja greatly. 
In many a letter written to lugh Army officers like Sir 
Douglas (later Earl) Haig, the Commander-in-Cluef, and 
Sir James WMlcocks, he bewails the misfortune that kept 
him in India and expresses the fear that others might mis- 
understand Ins remaimng at home. His daughter’s illness 
ended fatally and his own health was none too good at 
the time But the Maharaja again approached the Viceroy 
for pcrnnssion to return to the Front. In spite of the 
hlaharaja’s persuasiveness Lord Hardingc remained adam- 
ant He would not agree to the Maharaja’s going off again 
to Fiance 

‘hfucli as I admire and appreciate jour desire to return to 
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the scene of conflict,’ wrote the Viceioy, have come to the 
conclusion that in the interests of India and of your State, it is 
your Highness’ duty to remam in this countty You have, in 
my opmion, already done your duty to the Empire by your 
presence at the Front for several montlis, where your sennees 
obtained the approbation of the Commander-m-Chief Under 
present conditions I see no need for your Highness to return 
to France and I consider that your services may be more use- 
fully employed in India 

Turther,’ the Viceroy added, ‘'although I have absolutely 
no apprehension whatever as to the mternal or external security 
of India in the immediate future, I cannot help feeling that it 
will be in the interests of my successor that, during the first 
few months after his assumption of office, there should be in 
India all those upon whom he could absolutely rely for help 
or advice, should a moment of difficulty arise As it is a great 
pleasure to me to regard Your Highness as one of this category 
I am sure you will not take it amiss from me if I say that I 
would prefer that you should remain in India, and am thus 
unable to accede to your request ’ 

Tins was indeed final Tlieie was now no question of 
proceeding again immediately to France On grounds of 
pubhc duty the Maharaja was requested to stay on in India 
Though greatly disappointed at this decision the Maha- 
raja recogmzed the justice of the Viceroy’s pomt of view 
The problem of Indian man-power m the different theatres 
of war was becoming serious The demand of Indian 
pohticians for political recognition of India’s changing 
status was becoming more insistent, a new Viceroy was 
about to take charge and Lord Hardinge was jusdy entitled 
to say that he could not afford to let the Maharaja, whose 
wisdom m council had come to be recogmzed by all, go 
back to France The Maharaja was m the circumstances 
forced to reconcile himself to the inevitable In com- 
municating to Sir James WiUcocks the possibihty that he 
might not be permitted to return to France he took the 
opportumty to recommend strongly that Maharaja Ranjit 
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Singhjl, tlie Jam Saliib of Nawanagat, should be appointed 
in Ins place The Maharaja wrote ^ 

‘Might I however suggest the name of the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagai — Ranji the great cricketer of old — who is at the 
front with the Cavalry and is one of the big Ruling Piinces 
from Bombay ’ 

To Sir Douglas Haig, the Commandei-in-Chief, the 
Maharaja explained the position in detail * 

‘When I left France my intention was to return as soon as pos- 
sible and Lord French had very kindly promised to take me back 
on his staff But the doctors absolutely forbade my retuimng 
last summer and I accordingly sent to General Lambton a 
medical certificate signed by Lt -Col Sir James Roberts (Sur- 
geon to the Viceroy) The doctors would not also permit me 
to return for another winter campaign 

‘Although I am stiU not quite fit, I am thankful to say I 
am much better I felt it my duty to offer to return to the Front 
this spring From the enclosed copy of a letter from the 
Viceroy you will, hov^ever, notice that he has decided that 
I should not return Of course it is a disappointment in some 
ways, as I should much hke to have had the honour of serving 
under you and probably the second half of the war will in some 
ways be more exciting and interesting At the same time, 
not being a fraud, I cannot pretend the nature of the warfare 
permitted neither of my domg nor seeing much or of taking 
part in the fighting ’ 

Sir Douglas replied saying that he was ‘well aware of 
the excellent work you did here during several months of 
very trymg warfare’, but agreed with the Viceroy that the 
Maharaja’s presence in India ‘at the present time is very 
necessary both in the interests of the Empire and as a help 
and support of the new Viceroy’ 

Tins enforced retii ement of the Maharaja from the War 
was of the highest political importance both to India and 
to the States The hlaharaja, though only thirty-six. 

Letter dated i6th March, 1916 
M 


I 
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had acliieved a unicjue position in the Councils of the 
Empire. His political acumen and wisdom had been fully 
recognized by Lord Hardingc, who depended a great deal 
on his advice. The Maharaja’s own experiences in Europe 
had given him a mote comprehensive outlook He had in 
fact grown greatly in stature Even under the shadow of 
domestic tragedy and of impaired health, he apphed him- 
self to the pohtical questions winch he considered impor- 
tant from the point of view of the States. Just before the 
War broke out the Maharaja, as stated earher, had taken 
up the question of the orgamzation of a Council of Prmces. 
The minute of 1914 brought the problem seriously before 
the Viceroy. The idea matured in the mmd of His High- 
ness wlule on active service and on Ins return to India he 
took the matter up again. Tins time the Maharaja decided 
to approach tlie question from a different point of view 
The magnificent loyalty of the Prmces and their umque 
services had brought their great importance to the Empire 
prommently to attention Besides there was a warm- 
hearted response from the highest authorities of the 
Empire to the historic outburst of loyalty from the prmces 
and people of India Every one recogmzed that the record 
of India and her princes was such as justly to entitle them 
to claim their due place m tlie British Commonwealth 
Nor was there any longer the fear that to raise fundamental 
issues regarding the prmces would brmg down on them 
tlie smister charge of sedition and discontent Rulers who 
had themselves waded through the slush and mud of 
France and fought m the scorchmg sun of Egypt, whose 
soldiers were on active service on the different fronts, and 
who had pouted out the wealth of their States mto the 
war-chest, could not be accused of disloyalty or unfriendli- 
ness In 1915, tlierefoie, the Maharaja could well take up 
the whole question of the status, digmty, and privileges 
of the prmces and deal with it m a fianh and open manner 
This problem had already been raised by him m the 
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minute of 1914 The charge theiefoie would not legiti- 
mately he that the ctisis arising from tlie \X^ar was being 
exploited by tlie prmces for their own aggrandizement. 
What the Maharaja desired was not aggrandizement but 
justice and rectification of abuses winch had crept in. He 
took in hand therefore the preparation of an elaborate 
minute m winch he set out to show how the authority 
and dignity of the Indian rulers had been encroached 
upon by officialdom in India, how, in spite of repeated 
assurances by the sovereigns of England that the lights, 
digmties, and honour of the Piinces of India would be 
respected as their own, the piactices and usages of the 
Foreign and Pohtical Department had in the course of 
half a century reduced the position of the princes; how 
the phraseology used towards them had undergone modi- 
fication, to the extent of denying even the use of the word 
Tiinces’ m relation to themselves, how m Mantas and 
other official documents a subtle change had been intro- 
duced with the intention of reducing tlieir position and 
status, how by slow degrees new rules of precedence were 
evolved to put them on a lower plane compared with the 
officers of the Government of India, how, m short, 
through a gradual process of encroachment the izzat and 
dignity of the rulers of Indian States, repiesentatives of 
ancient kingdoms and dynasties and allies of His Majesty, 
had been loweied lus-a-vts the Government of India 
The minute began with an allusion to the changed con- 
ditions in the Empire as a result of the War, with the 
conviction that when the War is over 

‘there must come enhanced sympathy and goodwill and thete- 
fore mote intelligent co-oidination between the centre and 
the penpheties in consequence of the honourable and pioud 
part played by the various countries and peoples owing com- 
mon allegiance to the Sovereign 

‘India too wants and confidently hopes that she wiU leceive 
her due share and the great and important order of the 
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Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India, though not technically a 
part of British India proper, yet by virtue of enjoying the 
protection of His Imperial Majesty and yielding to none— 
Britishers, Indians or Colonials — in devotion and venera- 
tion and loyalty and attachment to their beloved Emperor, 
may reasonably entertain the hope that their difficulties and 
anxieties will be seriously examined and dispelled ’ 

It IS in this spirit that the Maharaja put forward his pro- 
posals 

After pointing out the historical importance of the 
Indian States to the Imperial pohty of Britain and the 
sovereign character of the States, the Alaharaja alluded to 
the difficulties wluch the rulers had so far felt in bringing 
their troubles before the representatives of the Crown 

‘The position of Ruling Princes and Chiefs m regard to 
such matters is a very delicate one Their sense of loyalty to 
the Government of India and their natural reluctance “to blow 
their own trumpets” do not render it easy for them to broach 
the subject On the other hand it is unquestionable that there 
IS a considerable amount of anxiety and general feeling amongst 
their ranks m respect of certam questions concerning their izzat 
and privileges, though this feelmg may not be freely voiced 
by all through nervousness or kmdied reasons Within 
the last four years there has been, to my knowledge, some 
talk of a formal representation being made touching the 
diminution of our dignity and privileges, and I have with 
mv own eyes seen Princes, whose loyalty to the Emperor is 
beyond dispute, deeply affected and even in tears, when speak- 
ing on the subject As nothmg in the nature of agitation on the 
part of such a commumty as ours was considered either becom- 
ing or advisable, some of us suggested that in the first instance 
informal representation and personal discussions would be 
preferable And it is gratifying to see that these counsels 
prevailed If nothmg is said to get matters put right, we stand in 
danger of losmg our rights and privileges Now with the daily 
growth of social mtercourse the question has become acute In 
this intensely practical age the process of levellmg has gone on 
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all round All fine difatincdons tend to become obliterated and 
greater contact has bred unceremoniousness In all official 
intercourse the greatest attention to the minutest details of 
ceremonial procedure is rightly paid both by Government and 
our States Wlulst, therefore, we for our part are particular to 
pay in the strictest form the courtesies and honours due to 
others, we not unnaturally expect the same in return Speaking 
for my State, when the disputed cases of ceremonials, referred 
to above, arose, it was gratifying to note that not a single 
instance could be quoted in which we had departed from past 
practice in such matters, and I expect the same will be found 
to apply to most, if not all, other States But punctiliousness 
on our part as to forms is held by some to be synonymous with 
narrowness and “bad form”, and the claiming of any such rights 
has even been teimed as “traiculent” by Mr Lovat Fraser ' 
‘The official standpoint from which the position of the States 
and their rulers has been viewed of late, has, it is submitted, 
not always been historical or in strict accordance with actual 
past practice and usage and treaty engagements Whilst some 
of the existing conditions may be the outcome of incorrect 
notions of Imperialism entertained by certain officials, true 
Imperialism as a matter of fact has no greater advocates than 
the Ruling Princes themselves, who are proud of their position 
in the great British Empire, and who will do anything for then 
gracious Emperor Our view of the matter, however, is that 
this question has not consistently been treated from the stand- 
point of true Imperialism which would seem to demand the 
most liberal and generous treatment of the Ruling Prmces and 
Chiefs, so that with a place again accorded to them in India 
consistent with history and tradition, the term “Empire” would 
acquire a real significance which, it is respectfully submitted. 
It cannot otherwise be said fully to possess in India to-day To 
an outsider, it would almost appear as if this official view had 
lost sight of a fact which I may be permitted to state here 
with all modesty, namely, that it is His Imperial Majesty the 
Kmg of England and Emperor of India who, alone of aU 
sovereigns in the whole world, has under him great Princes 
of such ancient and noble hne, and that the higher the 
position and honour assigned to them, the greater the lustre 
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and glory of the Empire. Alicady in the Biitish Empire, there 
IS a Khng of Uganda, and recently Egypt, with its newly 
created Sultan, has come under liis Imperial Majesty’s protec- 
tion, without Impeiial prestige and interests being jeopardized 
in any way The degree of consideiation and honour paid to 
othei potentates in other parts of the British Empire appears 
fiom all accounts to be marked Formerly the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India also enjoyed similar honour m India — 
which they still have the privilege of enjoymg in England, 
the heart of the Empire — without any prejudicial effects to the 
Empite It cannot be contended by our worst enemies that 
the Indian Princes and Chiefs of former times were more loyal 
than we of the present generation are, and that we are tlius 
not deserving of the honours, usage and terms irrefutably 
applied by the officers of Government tliemselves to our fore- 
fathers, or that such honours and usage in tlie past resulted 
in our ancestors’ turning disloyal after the Mutmy 

‘Matters’, the Maharaja emphasized, ‘wouldnowappeartohave 
come to such a pass that the Ruling Princes and Chiefs stand 
in need of all the help and support which His Excellency the 
Viceroy may be pleased to give them The Pimces and Chiefs 
have invaiiably deserved well of the Government Their sohd 
loyalty and devotion to their Empire durmg the present War 
also speaks for itself By restormg them to their former high 
place in the Empiie, compatible with their position as allies 
acting m subordinate co-operation with tlie British Govern- 
ment, with their ancient lineage, traditions, and history, and 
with the fact that Native India rules over at least one-third of 
this great country and over one-fourth of its entire population, 
no Imperial principles will be violated or adversely affected, 
and the graceful acceptance and generous recognition of their 
not unjust claims, at this opportune moment, will remove dis- 
abihties which to them have been extremely discouragmg and 
disheartemng, and under which they are indisputably labouring 
at the present moment From the Imperial as well as from every 
other standpoint some action appears to be imperative and 
urgently necessary, and I feel that it can be safely asserted that 
there is a umversal hope and expectation that Ihs Excellency 
Lord Hardmge, during his extended term of Viceroyalty, will 
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be pleased to get something effective done, which will make the 
Ruling Prmces and Chiefs as happy and contented as they are 
loyal to their Emperor ’ 

If the case the Maharaja made out on general grounds 
was unanswerable, the details he furmshed on which he 
depended to brmg home his arguments, were beyond 
doubt weighty Buttressed by numerous authoritative 
statements from official documents, he proved that on the 
question of precedence the position of the Rulers had 
suffered progressive deterioration as a result of the desire 
of officialdom to aggrandize itself. 

On ah the other questions such as ceremomal phraseo- 
logy, attention paid to the honour and digmty of rulers, 
courtesies to sons and heirs, &c , the Maharaja was able 
to estabhsh his pomt no less conclusively. On questions 
of pohcy hke the admimstration of States and the educa- 
tion of princes durmg their minority, the Maharaja 
offered criticism based largely on his own personal 
experience and the knowledge he had gained of the 
conditions in neighbourmg States. 

The proposals which the Maharaja put forward m order 
to remedy these conditions were moderate and statesman- 
like He suggested that one or more committees, as might 
appear desirable, should be convened m December or 
January to deal with such points as might be referred to 
them. 

The convemng, also at an early date, of a conference, 
apart from committees, is absolutely necessary for the con- 
sideration, m all their various aspects, and settlement of 
such pomts as directly concern only the Government of 
India in the Pohtical Department and the rulers, their States, 
and their people Whilst giving umversal satisfaction, and 
being the only way of arriving at satisfactory conclusions, a 
conference wih also give the rulers of States an opportu- 
nity of frankly puttmg their difficulties before Government 
in this informal manner which cannot but be productive 
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of the gicatcst good It is, however, essential that the 
Princes and Chiefs invited to sit on such committees and 
conference should be fully representative of then Older, and the 
selections should inspire general confidence The Conference 
need only be of an infoimal nature, its proceedings and delibera- 
tions being stiictly confidential and not communicated to the 
Press, and any other necessary safeguards may be imposed 
If His Excellency the Viceroy could spare the time to open the 
conference or to visit it again at any special time, the honour 
would be much appreciated and that would be ah the more 
encouraging Given the fullest and freest discussion in a 
friendly manner, and provided, as we are confident, the official 
attitude IS one of sympathy, nothing will be so helpful in 
solving any difficult problems and giving a general feehng of 
assurance to all concerned as a round table conference ’ 

The Mahataja further urged that the Council of Princes 
which he had proposed m 1914 should be called into 
being ‘The War’, he added, ‘has afforded a suitable 
opportunity for the scheme to be put mto effect in a 
defimte and practical form The rulers and peoples of 
Ladian States feel that they are not appealing in vain and 
that at least one of their most cherished ambitions wiU be 
fulfilled before long ’ 

In this important Mmute, we have the origin of the 
Prmces’ Conferences which later on became the Chamber 
of Prmces Lord Hardinge, to whom the Maharaja 
personally took tins Note, was impressed by its aigu- 
ments and gave due consideration to his proposals 
The representatives of the Crown have always stood 
above the petty ways of officialdom and have generally 
been anxious to secure to the Prmces their just rights and 
privileges The fact was that these matters had seldom 
reached the Viceroy. No one among the princes was 
desirous of displeasing the Pohtical Department But 
times had changed, and the Maharaja felt that even 
the most prejudiced pohtical officers would hesitate to 
level charges of disloyalty against any ruler who had 
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personally served at the front and whose troops were in 
the thick of the fight overseas in the interests of the 
Empire 

Besides, Lord Hardinge was an exceptional Viceroy. 
As a diplo?nate de cm n ere, he was both a civil servant and 
one who at the same time had a just appreciation of 
political values. Departmental officials could not over- 
awe a civil servant who had lived all Ins life among files 
and dispatch-boxes At the same time, being a diplomat of 
mternational experience, he was able to see in the right 
proportion political events which officials were apt to 
lose sight of altogether 

The mmute of the Afahaiaja with its elaborate docu- 
mentation convinced the Viceroy of the seriousness of the 
position The minor complamts voiced in it were imme- 
diately set right The distmction between Ruling Prmces 
and Ruling Chiefs was recognized, and the title of 
Prince began to appear once again m official phraseology 
Towards the larger issue of a permanent maclunery for 
consulting the prmces, the Viceroy was equally sympa- 
thetic Events in British India had made it an immediate 
necessity, and it is to these events that we must now turn 
m order to follow the sudden development in pimcely 
and Imperial problems winch India witnessed in the 
next few years 

The seditious movement for the suppression of which 
Lord Minto had requested the co-operation of the princes 
had become quiescent with the imprisonment of Tilak, 
the banishment of Arobindo Ghose, and the stern action 
agamst the terrorists The Mmto-Morley reforms had also 
created a cleavage in the Congress, the more moderate 
elements under Sir Phirozeshah Mehta and Mr Gokhale 
having expressed themselves satisfied with that mstalment 
of reforms The Congress orgamzation came under their 
control The appomtment of distinguished Moderate 
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leadeis like Sii S P (later Lord) Sinlia and Mr. V. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyar to the Executive Councils changed 
the aspect of Indian government. Lord Hardinge’s sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the national movement and the 
re-unification of Bengal had also a quietemng effect. 
Generally, m 1914, pohtical agitation m India was sober 
and moderate. 

But the first year of the War witnessed a defimte change 
Early in 1914 Mrs. Anme Besant made her entry into 
Indian Nationahst pohtics. She started her Home Rule 
movement m Aladras Mr Tilak, who had been devoting 
his great talents durmg lus imprisonment m Burma to the 
composition of a philosophic masterpiece on the message 
and metaphysics of the Gita, was also hberated just before 
the War, after the expiry of lus term m jail Most unfor- 
tunately both Mr Gokhale and Sir Phurozeshah Mehta, 
the two outstandmg Liberal statesmen, died m close suc- 
cession m the early days of the War. Deprived of their 
prestige and influence, pohtical agitation m India swung 
violently to the left, and the Home Rule movement, whose 
slogan was the immediate attainment of Swaraj and the 
estabhshment of an Indian commonwealth on the Imes 
of the Dominion constitutions, gamed much ground 

Apart from the personahty of its leaders, there were 
undoubtedly other causes for the great appeal which this 
movement made to political India British statesmen 
had announced from a thousand platforms that the Great 
War was bemg fought to safeguard hberty and ffo make 
the world safe for democracy’. India was proud to be 
associated m this great workof hberation, and her soldiers 
were fightmg on three continents to mamtam the rights 
of weak nations agamst aggression Surely, it was argued, 
the hberators were themselves entitled to greater free- 
dom m their own land To ask for Home Rule worn 
not be sedition, especially when it could be pomted out 
that the nations which enjoyed Home Rule in the British 
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Commonwealth had remained staunch and loyal in the 
hour of her trial. 

There was also widespread economic discontent follow- 
ing the use in prices of aU imported commodities and the 
fall m prices of aU country produce. This distress was 
exploited by tlie pohticians For the first time, political 
movement m India showed signs of becommg a mass 
movement. The unrivalled organizmg capacity of Mrs. 
Besant and the popular appeal of Mr Tilak made the 
Home Rule movement a power m the land. While the 
Government took effective steps to put down the 1 evolu- 
tionary terrorists who had again begun to show signs of 
widespread activity, they could not put down a constitu- 
tional movement for Home Rule. The result was tliat 
political India was greatly agitated and pressure began to 
be exerted by the moderate groups for some effective 
measure of political reforms. 

Very few Indian rulers reahzed the sigmficance of 
these developments. Isolated m their States and without 
Wide pohtical vision the majority of them could not appre- 
ciate the powerful currents that were flowmg below the 
placid surface of India’s hfe But some of the more far- 
sighted, and among them the Maharaja, were not slow to 
awake to the possibilities of the movements in British 
India. As genume Indian patriots they sympathized with 
the demand for a greater status for India m the Empire 
They realized that the time was past when India could be 
governed as a conquered country, and they made no secret 
of their opimon that the War and India’s part m it made 
radical changes necessary in order to strengthen the ties 
between India and the Empire. 

But the Maharaja also reahzed that wlnle reforms in 
British India were mevitable they would mean a further 
deterioration in the position of the Indian States unless 
along With such reforms suitable steps were taken to 
strengthen the position of the rulers and to secure for 
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them, on the one hand greater freedom of actionwitliin the 
States, and on the other a proper voice and influence in the 
affairs common to them and to India The proposals put 
forwai d by the Maharaja in his minute for the rectification 
of the practice on matters affecting the prestige of the 
rulers, and for the establishment of a Council of Princes, 
were in truth parts of this great conception, by winch the 
Maharaja hoped that the two parts of India would advance 
together to a common goal 

Lord Hardinge was not slow to realize the importance 
of an organization of princes, both as a counterpoise to 
the more extreme demands of British India and as pro- 
vidmg a suitable machinery for constant consultation 
between the two parts of Lidia He therefore took imme- 
diate action, and the first regular Conference of Prmces 
was summoned to meet m Delln in the wmter of 1916 
The Conference was a great assemblage of Princes. 
Among tlie prmces who attended were the Rulers of Baroda 
Gwahor, Kaslimir, Bhopal, Kolhapur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
and Patiala The work of tlus and the succeedmg con- 
ferences is dealt with later, but tins much may be said here 
that after the first Conference the Viceroy was convinced 
of the usefulness of such an orgamzation not only for 
consultation in times of emergency but as a normal 
maclimery of co-operation between British India and tlie 
Indian States The Maharaja, as the prime mover m the 
orgamzation of the Conference, was not only prominent 
rn Its dehberations, but was entrusted by his brother 
Prmces with the secretarial work of the Conference as 
honorary general secretary 

His Majesty’s Government decided early m 1916 that 
the conduct of the War required closer association betveen 
the Dommions and the mother country, and an Imp^ia 
Conference was summoned to meet m London T e 
British Indian pohtical leaders thought that the time was 
ripe to make an effective demand for the mclusion o 
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India in the Imperial Conference, m view especially of her 
great help in the conduct of the War. A resolution to this 
effect in the Imperial Legislative Council of India had been 
moved as early as September 1915 by Sir Mohammed 
Shafi and accepted by the Government of India When, 
therefore, the Conference was summoned in 1917, His 
Majesty’s Government mvited three representatives to be 
associated with the Secretary of State for India as India’s 
spokesmen at the Conference 

Though the Maharaja was only a young man of thirty- 
seven at the time, lus record both m Ins own State as a 
Ruler, as a representative of the Prmces of India who was 
ever active in their interests, as an ally of the Crown whose 
friendship had been tested in the field of war, was such that 
he was clearly marked out as one of India’s representa- 
tives. Lord Chelmsford in mviting him to attend the 
Conference wrote as follows : 

Viceroy’s Camp, India 
The iith/i2th January, 1917 

My dear Maharaja, 

I am writing to ask whether you will be willmg to assist at 
the Imperial War Conference which is going to be held in 
London at the end of next month I hope sincerely that you 
will find yourself able to accept It is of the very greatest 
importance that there should be a representative of the Princes, 
who have contributed so generously in personal services and 
men and money to the cause of the Empire Please keep this 
entirely to yourself, and if you find yourself able to accept, 
will you telegraph the ‘Yes’ without any allusion to the 
subject^ The names of the representatives will be pubhshed 
when the Secretary of State gives me leave 

I understand that the sittings of the Conference will take 
from two to three weeks 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Chelmsford 

The Maharaja knew that he was gomg to London not 
only as the Ruler of Bikaner, or even as tlie representative 
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of the Princes of India, but as spokesman of Ins mother 
country. A new note comes mto Ins speeches from that 
time. At the banquet given by the Princes m his honour at 
Bombay on the yth of February prior to Ins departure for 
London, he spoke for the first time pubhcly notonly asthe 
Ruler of a great State, but as an Indian statesman. Address- 
mg the assembled prmces His Highness said ‘Whether 
we come from the territories of British India or those of 
the Indian States, we are aU Indians, who are entirely united 
in loyalty and attachment to our lOng-Emperor, in our 
affection for our mother country, and in our deep and 
genuine sohcitude for our bretlnren of ah creeds and 
commumties throughout India ’ He voiced the deep sym- 
pathy of the princes ‘for the legitimate aspirations of our 
brother Indians in British India’ Not only did he express 
sympathy but he took the bold and for a Ruling Prince 
the unprecedented step of effectively pleading in pubhc 
for greater reforms m British India. 

‘India has made’, tlie Maharaja said, ‘great strides pohocaUy 
in the past few years A survey of the times before the war and 
durmg the recent Viceroyalties reveals much more progressive 
views and hberal tendencies Now India, under God’s provi- 
dence, has stood the Eery ordeal and test without flinching and 
has unhesitatingly demonstrated to the whole world that what- 
ever differences there may have been at times they were purely 
domestic and internal and of the nature of a family quarrel • 
to be settled only between the elder and younger members of 
thefamily India, the daughter State, has proved that she would, 
as of old, always faithfully stand by England through thick 
and thin for the honour and glory of the mighty British Empire, 
of which she considers herself an integral part After the end of 
tins terrible world-wide war who can doubt that the angle 
of vision as regards India will be stfll further altered in favour 
of every reasonable and ripe pohtical reform ^ Close personal 
comradeship on the battlefields and the common bond of 
loyalty for the Sovereign and love for the Empire have further- 
more led to a similar favourable change m the angle of vision 
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of the self-governing Colonies and the otliet parts of the 
British Dominions, which, for the first time, are beginning to 
realize and understand India at her true worth Big changes are 
in the air, mcludmg the reconstruction and reconstitution of 
our Empire, and though at present the immediate energies of 
aU of us must be devoted to winmng the war, yet when, by 
God’s infinite grace, the arms of His Imperial Majesty the 
Kung-Empeioi and those of our brave Allies are crowned 
with victory — an event wluch happily is already in sight — ^I 
smcerely beheve that British statesmanship and the British sense 
of justice and fairness will prove equal to the occasion and 
accord to our country that place to which her position in the 
Empire and her loyal services to tlie Crown entitle her We 
may, therefore, confidently assume that Great Britain and the 
British nation, who have so bravely made, and are still making, 
such tremendous sacrifices to uphold the cause of justice and 
humamty, wiU not forget the just claims and aspirations of 
India to enable her to work out her destiny under Britam’s 
guidmg hand and protection.’ 

Tins was indeed a note that had never been heard in 
India before — so long had it been complacently argued 
by British authorities in India that the demand for reforms 
was confined to the ‘babus’, to the mtelligentsia, as they 
were contemptuously called The princes were said to 
be greatly agitated about this demand, and the impression 
had been created that the rulers of Indian States were 
alarmed at the prospect of British Indian political freedom. 
Not only was this grossly unfair to the princes, but, as 
the Maharaja reahzed, dangerous to their future position, 
as It was likely to create hostihty between British India 
and the States But no prince had so far openly declared 
himself in favour of reforms for British India. For the 
first lime the Ruler of a great State at a banquet presided 
over by a Governor and attended by many rulmg princes 
had given unequivocal expression to nation^st and 
patriotic sentiments . had in no uncertam terms pleaded 
for ‘the just claims and aspirations of India to enable her 
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to work out her destiny under Britain’s guiding hand and 
protection’. 

Political India gasped in surprise, but friends and foes 
alike realized that this open declaration in favour of re- 
forms by a representative of the Ruling Prmces selected by 
His Majesty’s Government as the spokesman of princes 
at the Imperial War Conference and Cabinet, to a gather- 
ing of princes, had changed the complexion of the Indian 
political movement Old-fashioned friends admonished 
the Maharaja on the boldness of the step others hinted 
at the unwisdom of talang sides with agitators, but in 
British India itself the enthusiasm created by the speech 
was great Nationalist newspapers hailed it as the dawn of 
a new era when Princes and peasants would work together 
for the greater glory of India And so in a sense it was The 
Maharaja’s speech at Bombay was the beginning of that 
pohtical collaboration between British India and the Indian 
States which was to find its consummation in the establish- 
ment of the federal constitution of India twenty years later 

Blessed with the good wishes of the whole of India 
tfie Maharaja and his colleagues arrived in London neai 
the end of February Originally the Indian representa- 
tives were only to be advisers of the Secretary of State, 
who, m his dual capacity of a Munster of the Crown and 
a representative of India, sat as a member of the Confer- 
ence There was some doubt as to the position which 
India should occupy at the Conference, as the Dominions 
felt that the political position of India as a dependency 
governed under the orders of Whitehall did not entitle 
her to full membership But the British Prime Mimster, 
Mr Lloyd George, who was fully aware of the sacrifices 
of blood and treasure which India had ungrudgingly made 
at the call of the Empire, stood staunchly by the mtentions 
of the Cabmet, and India was accorded the rights of full 
membership in what he himself had called the Executive 
Cabmet of the Empire. 
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As to the Alaharaja’s work m the first Imperial War 
Cabinet we have the testimony of Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self. In his memoirs, the war-time premier says : 

‘ “Bikaner” as he was familiarly and affectionately called — 
the Indian Prince — was a magnificent specimen of manhood 
of his great country We soon found that he was one of “the 
wise men that came from the East” More and more did we 
come to rely on his advice, especially on ah questions that 
affected India ’ 

Naturally, on an occasion hke the session of the Imperial 
Conference, the Indian representatives were feted and 
homzed in a most exceptional manner. The Alaharaja 
received the freedom of the City of London, a doctorate 
of laws from Edinburgh University, and other marks of 
honour and appreciation from the British pubhc. He took 
the opportumty of such public occasions to voice freely 
the claim of India. The Maharaja recogmzed that he was 
being honoured not only in Iris personal capacity as one 
of the great Ruhng Prmces of India, but as representing 
a country which had stood so staunclrly loyal to the 
Empire in the time of crisis and had borne her part nobly 
in the epic struggle of the Great War. He therefore felt 
that m his representative capacity he was bound to make 
the voice of India heard m no unmistakable manner, and 
m every pronouncement, either at entertamments given in 
his honour or on ceremomal occasions, he placed pro- 
minently before the British pubhc the claims of India for 
greater consideration Here was a prmcely interpreter of the 
new hfe which was transforming India At die Empire 
Parliamentar)^ Association, m the presence of the Ministers 
of Great Britain and the Dominions and of the members 
of the British Parhament, tire Maharaja made a most 
powerful appeal for a hberal measure of reforms for India 
His Highness declared 

‘To revert, however, to India and her hopes in regard to the 
future, I tliink I can sum them up m a few sentences, and here 


N 
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when I speak of India I refer both to British India and to the 
Indian States 

‘'Our first and foremost consideiation and constant care is 
at aU times to render what litde service we can to our Emperor 
and the Empire, for I hope it is hardly necessary for me to 
assure you that we are aU deeply imbued with feelings of 
profound veneration and devoted attachment to our gracious 
Sovereign and his Throne It is equally unnecessary for me to 
assure you that the welfare of the Empire, for loyal and patriotic 
reasons if also for motives of enhghtened self-interest, is a 
matter of abidmg mterest and concern to us 

‘Subject always to these two essential quahfications and 
considerations which are ever uppermost in the mind of every 
thinking and loyal Indian (and they unquestionably form by far 
the overwhelming majority of our population) our aspiration 
is also to see our country under the guidance of Britain — and, 
as Mr Chamberlam said, with the help of Great Britam — 
making substantial advance on constitutional lines m regard 
to matters pohtical and economical, and ultimately attaining, 
under the standard of our King-Emperor, that freedom and 
autonomy which you m this country secured long ago for 
yourselves and which our more fortunate sister Dominions 
have also enjoyed for some tune past 

‘On our loyalty to the Sovereign and of our genuine desire 
to contribute our utmost towards the weU-bemg of the Empire 
It is not for me to dweU on this occasion I must leave that to 
you and to the verdict of history, but I would venture with 
all modesty to express the hope that India and the Indians will 
not be found to have lagged behmd m their efforts in the cause 
of the Empire 

‘As to our future aspirations, there are various matters of 
importance to us, such as a sound system of education, and 
industrial and economic development — still practically m 
Its infancy m India — on which much could be said, but with 
the short time at our disposal I will confine myself to the pohtt- 
cal aspect, which it appears desuable in the mterest of the 
Empire as a whole should be brought forward clearly and 
prominently 

‘My lords and gentlemen, is it matter for surprise that 
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India should be aiming at her political rcgcnciation ^ You 
have given education on Western lines to Indians, and after 
centuries of close and intimate connexion with Great Britain 
— the land of libcial traditions and popular institutions — \vc 
Indians should be foohsh if w c did not sec much that w^as good 
in your political life in this country And wc wmuld be still 
more foolish if, after grasping die good points of your national 
life, wc did not desire to have grafted or assimilated aU that 
was good in }our institutions and system, wherever and when- 
ever our conditions permitted it 

‘Regarding India’s desire for ultimate self-government and 
autonom) wnthin the British Empire, I am prepared to admit 
that It presents a difficult problem But is the difficulty one 
that is insoluble bt British statesmanship and British good- 
wall and s}mpathy, or arc the existing conditions in India so 
hopelessly irreconcilable w ith Indian aspirations as to render the 
question merely academic, not v orth} of serious thought, and fit 
to be relegated to the background, only to be brought out again 
in a dim and distant future ^ Certainly there is divcisity of race 
But docs not even die United Kingdom consist of tlirce diffeient 
races ^ And is not Canada inhabited by, at least, as great a 
diversity of races and nationalities^ And what about South 
Africa^ And when talking of different races and customs as 
existing in India, w'c must bear in mind that India is not a 
countr}" but really a vast continent, it is not a State but an 
empire v/ithin the Empire 

‘Then unfortunately wc have unrest and sedition in India, 
though people at a distance not fully acquainted with the facts 
are apt in this connexion to get a somewhat erroneous impres- 
sion I know that it is not necessary for me to point out that 
so far as sedition is concerned, it is confined to an extremely 
small percentage of the vast population of India — to the extrem- 
ists and to the anarchists The millions of the Indian peoples 
ate loyal to the core The unrest that exists is of two kinds 
that which the seditionists attempt to spread, happily with 
small response, has to be faced and is bemg faced and suitably 
tackled by the authorities And it is our earnest hope in India 
that we may gradually be in a favourable position to eradicate 
It It IS a cancerous growth not pecuhar to my country The 
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othei land of imtest is what, if I mistake not, was so aptly 
described by a British statesman a few years ago as legitimate 
'unrest It originates from impatience at the pace, and the 
nature, of the pohtical progress made m India It is in the 
mmds of people who, rightly or wrongly, hold these opinions, 
but who certainly are as loyal as you and I are I dechne to 
believe tliat British statesmanship will not be equal to the 
occasion, for it depends on the various complex and important 
Indian problems being handled with sympathy, with imagma- 
tion, and with a generous and broad-mmded perspicacity and 
boldness by the responsible Ministers of the Crown, whether 
or not such unrest dies out or contmues And it further is 
the considered opimon of many who have given thought to 
the subject, that if the people of India were given a greater 
voice and power in directions in which they have shown their 
fitness, we should hear much less of unrest, agitation and 
irresponsible criticism Certain it is that despondency and 
desperation would give way to patience and fortitude, for 
India has confidence m the word and good faith of Great 
Britam The enemies of order and good government would 
then be without the lever with which they at present attempt 
to swell their ranks and to spread sedition 

‘You have doubtless heard of the “unchanging East” which 


bowed low beneath the blast. 
In patient deep disdam 
She let the legions thimdei past. 
And plunged in thought again 


‘But I can assure you that India at least has been, and is, 
changmg very rapidly and beyond conception, and that under 
the invigoratmg influence of Great Britain she is making truly 
remarkable and gratifying strides 

‘No reasonable-minded person will contend that India is 
ripe at the present day for self-government in the fuU sense 
of the term, but there are many who think that there is room 
for further pohtical reforms and advance On tlie part of 
Indians we need patience, a due sense of responsibihty, an 
above all concentration on that which is attainable To you 
look for sympathy, help, and readiness to recogmze t e 


we 
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changes winch arc taking place m India and to help Indians to 
achieve further progrc'^s, and in due time to realize her cherished 
aspirations We arc confident that these questions will be 
considered in time and in such a manner as to permit of somc- 
tliing being done at the conclusion of tlic var — not as the 
piicc of tlic lo}aIty of India, for no one knows better than 
she tliat she can onl} realize her object witlim the great British 
Empire and witli the S}mpatlictic aid and assistance of the 
British people 

‘There may be differences as to the nature of India’s demands, 
but there can be no difference as to their being perfectly reason- 
able and legitimate, and here I should like with your permission 
to read an extract from a speech made at Manchester only 
yesterday bj my distinguished colleague, Sir James Meston, 
vho holds the high position of Licutcnant-Govcinor of the 
United Provinces, Speaking of the demands and yearnings 
of India, he said 

“Its ideals at least arc not unworthy They arc precisely 
the ideals v Inch } ou yourselves have followed through the 
centuries and which you arc nov, securing 

“If wisely guided, this spirit will vivify India’s piide in 
our Empire, her affection for England and tliat firm and 
unbargaining loyalty, avhich is the proudest tradition of 
all that IS best in India ” 

‘Peihaps I might mention here, in case it be thought by any- 
body that die States will be alarmed at and resent political 
advance made in British India, that we of the Indian States — 
and I speak for die Ruhng Princes no less than our subjects — 
v^ould rejoice at such progress, for after our concern for the 
Empire our greatest anxiety is to see our country progressing 
and prospering and our fellow countiymcn in India receiving 
what IS their due To show you that I am not speaking in an 
irresponsible manner, I would point out that at least lo per 
cent , so far as I remember, of the important States already 
have representative institutions Every year some States are 
being given representative government on generous and con- 
stitutional lines, and this shows that though we are autocrats 
we attempt not only to march with the times but also to do 
our duty towards our States and people 
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‘And what can I say to-day m icgard to that part of India, 
a thud in area and one-fourth of its entire population con- 
sisting of the Indian States, the more important of which 
are under the direct government of the Ruhng Princes and 
the other States under that of the Ruhng Chiefs ^ Though not 
technically formmg part of British India, we are proud of our 
umque position within the British Empire, having come under 
the suzeramty of the Khng-Emperor and m pohtical relations 
with the British Government by the treaties and engagements 
to which I have aheady briefly alluded, and I venture to assert 
that we yield to no one, not only m British India but in the 
whole world, in our loyalty and attachment to the King- 
Emperor And as alhes and friends no one has the best mterests 
of the British Government more at heart ’ 

One of the points on winch His PEgliness kid great 
stress in aU his speeches in England was the voluntary 
character of the association of India and England and 
the inevitable necessity arising from the nature of that 
association to evolve m gradual stages from dependence 
to equahty In a speech at the GuildliaU on the occasion 
of receiving the Freedom of the City of London, the 
Maharaja emphasized this pomt 

‘We are not of the same kith and km with you, but India is 
attached to Great Britam and to the Empire, and they to her, 
by very real and strong ties In the last Eiree years these have 
been cemented and consecrated with the blood of your sons 
and brothers, and of ours, m this titamc stinggle Out of the 
crucible of common danger and of mutual sacrifice you and we 
will emerge with a closer and better comprehension of one 
another, hnkmg us in stronger bonds of understanding, 
brotherhood, and affection than were ever dreamt of by our 
ancestors on either side Those who stdl say that India is hel 
by the sword do a grave mjustice to both countries I shoul 
be sorry, and I feel sure you would aU be sorry, to hold so 
narrow a view No, British rule m India rests on much fiimer 
foundations than force It is based on the prmciples of justice 
and equity, humamty and fair play The most wondrous jewe 
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of the British Crown is held through the loyalty and devotion 
of the people of my country, through the deep-rooted affection 
and gratitude of hundreds of milhons of loyal and grateful 
hearts In the process of constructive and healthy evolution 
It is inevitable that differences of opmion should at times arise, 
but these at worst are no more than a family quarrel to be 
settled between the parent country and younger membeis of 
the Imperial household ’ 

Again, m an interview to The Times of the 13 th of 
May 1917, the Maharaja stated as follows : 

‘In endorsmg these remarks, I would say that the advances 
to be made should be conceived with the breadth and generosity 
of view that has marked British policy in so many other parts 
of the world, and which, so far as I can recall the history of 
her colonial expansion, she has never had occasion to repent 
Sentiment counts for a very great deal in India, and the 
changes made should be of a character to strike the imagina- 
tion The old saymg that he gives twice who gives quickly 
apphes with singular fehcity to the constitutional reforms 
recently stated by the Viceroy to have been submitted by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State for considera- 
tion Excessive caution would be an error almost as great as 
tire acceptance of rash and ill-considered proposals Some 
further steps in the internal pohtical evolution of India would 
seem to be not merely a desirable but an essential corollary of 
the momentous decision that India, with the seff-goveimne: 
Dominions, is to be regularly consulted in peace as in war, at 
the Imperial Conferences and Cabinets which Lord Curzon 
has announced it is proposed to convene annually I do not 
wish to mmimize the immense difficulties ahead in the adapta- 
tion of Indian internal affairs to the changed conditions, but 
they are not insoluble, and should not deter British and Indian 
statesmen from marching along the road of ordered develop- 
ment 

‘There can be no more mistaken view than that the Indian 
Princes will look with disfavour or apprehension upon these 
political developments On the contrary, they will rejoice to 
see India pohtically progressing on constitutional lines under 
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tlie British Bag Whilst every State has preferred to be free to 
conduct Its internal affairs m ways best suited to local circum- 
stances, peculiarities, traditions, and sentiments, and whilst 
they have different ideals and different standards of administra- 
tive efficiency, many of them are malong rapid progress in the 
association of the people in the work of admimstration and 
legislation 

'In my own territories we inaugurated some years ago the 
beginnings of a representative assembly It now consists of 
elected as well as of normnated non-official members, and 
their legislative powers follow the Imes of those laid down for 
the legislatures of British India in tire 1909 reforms In respect 
to the Budget they have the same powers as those conferred 
on the supreme and provincial legislatures in British India by 
the Lansdowne reforms m force from 1893 to 1909 When 
announcmg my intention of creatmg this lepiesentative body 
I intimated that as the people showed their fitness they would 
be entrusted with more powers Accordingly, at the end of 
the first triennial term, when the elections will take place, we 
are revismg the rules of business in the direction of greater 
hberality and of removing unnecessary restrictions 

'The fact is that there is identity of interests between the 
British Government and the States, and aU that tends to the 
stabihty and popularity of the one tends to the stabihty and 
popularity of the other Their future is bound up together and 
their mutual advancement will promote the welfare of the 
British Dominions as a whole We are aU members of one 
great Empire, the most beneficent mankind has seen, under 
the rule of our gracious Kmg-Emperor 

'Certam misgivings entertamed in India at one time as to 
some effects of Imperial reorganization must have been dissi- 
pated by the cabled reports of the welcome the Dominions 
statesmen extended to us, and of the conclusions unanimously 
reached by the Imperial Conference, and notably the acceptance 
of the prmciple of reciprocity of treatment m relation to the 
position of Indians in the Domimons A new spirit towar s 
India has been shown by the daughter nations as well as b) t e 
people of this country Some differences of view may rernam, 
but we shall agree to differ now that India, no longer able to 
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legatd herself as the Cinderella of the Empire, takes a place at 
the council board Trust begets trust, and India has to give 
as well as to receive I am persuaded that she will cheerfully 
respond in peace, as m war, to the readjusted demands and 
sacrifices of Imperial citizenslnp, as readily as she enters upon 
its great privileges and noble opportumties ’ 

The importance of the Maharaja’s advocacy of the 
cause of Indian freedom cannot be over-emphasized The 
British pubhc realized that ‘agitation’ m India was not to 
be equated rvith sedition as they had so long been m- 
clined to tlunk, but was the expression of a new vigour m 
national lifewluchwas justly entitled to their sympathy and 
support Mr (later Sir) Austen Chamberlam, the Conserva- 
tive Secretary of State, was so greatly impressed by the 
Maharaja’s views that he requested His Hrgliness to send to 
lum Ins detailed views on Indian reform The Maharaja 
welcomed tins opportumty and on the 15 th of May for- 
warded to the Secretary of State for India from Rome 
just before saihng for India a detailed minute on the wdiole 
question Tins note is important in two ways Itis the first 
official expression by a Ruling Prince to His Majesty’s 
Government on the vital question of British Indian 
reforms Secondly, the lustoric pronouncement of the 
20th of August 1917, wluch changed the course of Indian 
pohtical evolution, is not only anticipated in the mmute, 
but is definitely traceable to it 

The Maharaja, after emphasizmg how closely the 
destimes of Indian States and of British India are umted, 
and how disturbed conditions in British India are bound 
to affect the States and their Governments, declared that, 
while in all matters affectmg the stability of the British 
Government the Rulers of India are sohd on its side, 

‘the welfare and steady pohtical advance of India on constitu- 
tional fines IS a matter of no small concern and importance 
to the Ruling Princes and Chiefs not only because as 
Indians they have the good of their country and their fellow 
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countrymen at heart, but because they feel that such a course 
would in Itself popularize, strengthen and preserve British 
rule in India ’ 

Hethcieforeurged^ with all the emphasis at his command, 
that 

unless Indian problems — complex and difficult as they appear 
— are, at the golden opportunity which has now presented 
Itself, handled in a sympathetic and generous spirit, and 
with imagination, broad-minded perspicacity, and above aU 
witii boldness by the responsible ministers of the Crown in 
the two countries, the results wih obviously be as deplorable 
as they will be undesirable and unfair both for Great Britain 
and for India If tins golden opportunity is not properly and 
fully availed of, a deep-rooted and widespread feeling of 
disappointment and grievance, discontent and bitterness, will 
inevitably spread throughout the length and breadth of British 
India The force of that feeling no man can at present properly 
gauge, but tliere can be no question that compared with it the 
recent uniest and discontent would appear to be a trifle ^ 

This was indeed frank speech The Maharaja warned 
tlie Cabmet of undue optimism, emphasized how sub- 
versive movements would grow if timelp acts of concilia- 
tion were not resorted to, and pointed out that Txtreme 
conservatism and excessive caution can produce as much 
harm as rash and precipitate action’. His suggestions to 
meet the situation were definite. He put forwaid what 
may be called a four-pomt programme 

The extreme importance — indeed, the vital necessity ■ 
of a formal and authoritative official declaration being made by 
the British Gover nment at the earhest possible opportunig to 
the effect that self-government within the British Empire is t le 
ultimate object and goal of British rule m India 

‘2 The advisability of inaugurating, on liberal and sympa 
thetic lines, further pohtical reforms m the constitution an 
function of the Provincial Legislative Councils as well as in 
the Imperial Legislative Council m Bntish India 

^3 The desirability of greater autonomy bemg grantee 
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to the Government of India as well as to Provmcial Govern- 
ments . . 

‘4 The vital importance to the Indian States, their rulers and 
their subjects, of estabhshing at an early date on constitutional 
lines a council or assembly of Prmces to deal with matters 
which concern the British Government on the one side and 
the States, their rulers and their people, on the other ’ 

The Maharaja emphasized the impottance of an un- 
equivocal declaration of British pohcy. He urged that ht 
wih go a long way to dispel the uneasmess, impatience, 
disappomtment, despondency, and despair at present so 
markedly noticeable, the rank of the extremists will be 
dimimshed, there will be sometliing dehmte to guide the 
members of the pubhc services’ 

‘The whole question is% the Maharaja added frankly, 
‘whether or not this is the goal of British rule in India I sub- 
mit that tlieie can be but one answer and that an emphatic 
If the grantmg, when the right time comes, of self- 
government within the Empire is not the goal of British rule 
m India, then it is impossible to conceive what the goal is ’ 

The Maharaja dealt m detail with aU possible objections 
to such a declaration It had been widely suggested that 
the Indian Army would consider such a declaration m 
favour of self-government undesirable. The Maharaja, 
both as a soldier and as one who had direct experience of 
the Indian Army, dealt with the objection effectively 

‘I have also heard’, he said, ‘apprehension expressed as to 
the effect on the Indian Army of such a declaration being 
undesirable Should this view’’ really be held by any responsible 
officer, I would venture to state that whrlst no such danger is 
at all perceptible to our Indian mind, on the other hand the 
fact should not be lost sight of that the classes from which 
the soldiers of our Indian Army are recruited do not all find 
employment m the Army alone While some brothers will be 
tn the Army, others may be following legal or even pohtical 
careers, and they are all bound to exchange views and make 
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comparisons when they meet on fuilough, &c With education 
and Western ideas spreading over the country, Indians whether 
in the Army or m some civil employment, will aU naturally 
desire to see their country materially advancing If the bulk of 
the people are discontented and dejected and, m the absence 
of any such declaration, see no pohtical future for their country, 
the discontent and unrest is sure gradually to spread to the 
Army as has happened in other countries before now Thus 
any withlioldmg of the declaration is far more hkely at a future 
date to cause an undesirable effect on the Army than tlie issue 
of such a statement ’ 

After fall consideration of all the arguments the Maha- 
raja, with shrewd pohtical insight, insisted that the 
declaration should be simply and clearly worded, without 
bemg hedged in with numerous narrow and petty restric- 
tions and qualifications, should not be in the form of a 
new statement by a Secretary of State or other high official 
. . but should have the stamp and weight of autliority 

and formahty in the shape of a royal proclamation or at 
least be made by His Majesty’s Government in England 
under the authority of the King-Emperor 

For reforms in the Centre and m the Provinces the 
Maharaja argued with equal force ‘No reforms’, he stated 
with emphasis, ‘leavmg intact the Central Government 
would be acceptable to India ’ The covermg letter ad- 
dressed to Air Austen Chamberlain brought these pomts 
home to the Secretary of State for India 

j , Rome ijth May, 15)17 

My dear Mr Chamberlain, 

I enclose the mmute you were good enough to ask me to 
write about some important Indian questions 

I regret I could not hand it over to you before leaving Eng- 
land but the rush, as you know, was very great and I have only 
]ust finished it to-day I have appended a note to it apologizing 
for Its length and the poor paper and mk, but it has not been 
an easy matter dictating it and having it typed during this 
tr}mg journey, and I had to get the paper etc , here 
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I hope, however, that it has enabled me to put before you 
the strong view I honestly hold of tlie very serious situation 
tliat IS hkely to be created m India in certam eventuahties 
The questions, I am convinced, will receive youi earnest, and, 
aU Inia wiU hope, favourable consideration, but in tlie interests 
of the Empire, as weU as of India, I would beg leave once agam 
to urge and implore you to do somethmg on a really hberal, 
sympathetic and generous scale and in such a manner as will 
strike the imagination and sentiments of the East and bind 
India and England closer together Liberahty, sympathy and 
bold statesmanship have always paid in the past, and if England 
wiU rise fully to the occasion m her future handling of Indian 
affairs I am jffrmly convmced she will never have any cause for 
regretting her pohcy and action 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Ganga Smgh 

The Rome note is in many ways a document of crucial 
importance. It emphasized tlie vital points of the Indian 
demands • an unequivocal declaration of pohcy on behalf 
of His Majesty or his Government, defining the goal of 
British rule in India, provincial autonomy, increased 
powers for the Central Legislature, and a Council of 
Prmces Spealong not only as a great Ruhng Prince, but 
as an Imperial statesman, loyal to the Crown and alive to 
his responsibihties, the Maharaja claimed these for India 
as the mimmum which would satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
tions of her people. When, owing to the Mesopotamian 
troubles, Mr Austen Chamberlam had to resign almost 
immediately after the Maharaja had sent Ins note. His 
Highness wrote privately to his successor, Mr. Edwm 
Montagu, caUing attention to the document and appealing 
to him to give effect to the recommendations. 

The historic Declaration (20th of August 1917), when 
actually made, was found to follow closely the Imes which 
the Alaharaja had urged It read as follows 

‘The pohcy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
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Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the 
increasmg association of Indians in ever}^ branch of the ad- 
mimstration, and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government in India as an integral part of British Empire 
They have decided that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible . ’ 

A comparison between the Maharaja’s note and the 
declaration of Mr. Montagu goes to show that, whoever 
else may have suggested the wording, the entire scheme 
of the declaration follows closely the hnes laid down in 
the Maharaja’s note Others have claimed to have m- 
duenced, and no doubt did influence, the momentous 
decision taken by His Majesty’s Government, but the 
Maharaja of Bikaner can justly lay claim not only to have 
originated the idea but to have worked out tire details 
which were embodied m tire declaration wlrich so changed 
the course of Indian history 

The work of the Maharaja was so greatly appreciated 
by the British Government that the Viceroy pressed him 
agam m April 1918 to accept nomination to the Imperial 
Conference Lord Chelmsford wrote 

‘The next sessions of tire Imperial War Conference will be 
held m June next, and, though I lorow that Your Highness has 
put forward reasons connected with your State for not wishing 
to leave India agam this year, I feel very strongly that the ideal 
arrangement would be for Your Highness and Sir S Sinha to 
go agam I am therefore mvitmg you to do so m the full 
assurance that you will not refuse without giving the matter 
your very grave consideration 

‘Your Highness has the advantage of entermg the mner 
circle of the Empire’s Councils with previous experience and 
knowledge You already enjoy the confidence of and acquam- 
tance with the men on the spot, and m the interests of your 
order I thmk it very important that Your Highness should be 
the first to estabhsh the status of the Prmces’ representative m 
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the new conditions which must m the nature of the case be 
somewhat vaguely defined at the outset I imagine that this 
IS a consideration winch Your Highness will be very ready to 
appreciate and to which you will give due weight m commg 
to a decision ’ 

The Maharaja wlnle appreciating the importance of the 
offer made by the British Government was unable, on 
public and personal grounds, to accept this invitation, 
and telegraphed to the Viceroy . 

‘Your Excellency will realize my great difficulties, willmg as 
I always am to meet Your Excellency’s wishes in every way 
and Your Excellency will agree that I am not fading in my 
duty to my Emperor or brother prmces when I say with great 
regret that I should be most grateful if Your Excellency could 
kindly excuse me tins time ’ 

On lus return to Lndia, the Maharaja took up the 
orgamzation of the Princes’ Council. He was aware that 
the question of reforms for British India would soon be 
taken in hand and tlirew himself with earnestness into the 
problem of safeguarding the rights of the States When it 
was known that the Secretary of State was commg out to 
India for an mquiry mto the political conditions and in 
order to elaborate the scheme of reforms, the Maharaja 
reahzed that the question had assumed urgency and 
that the slow-movmg machinery of negotiation among 
prmces would become a source of grave danger. It was 
obvious that, unless the prmces put forward definite pro- 
posals both for the rectification of various abuses winch 
had crept mto their relations with the Government of 
India and for an orgamzation to safeguard their rights, 
along with the advancement of political freedom m Brit- 
ish India, their case would not, m the turmoil of British- 
Indian agitation, receive full consideration His Highness 
therefore took the mrtiative m mvitmg a number of lead- 
ing prmces and mimsters, together with distmguished 
pohtical leaders from British India, for a conference at 
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Bikanei. Among those who attended were the Maha- 
rajas of Gwahor, Patiala, AJwar, and Nawanagar, who 
were elected to form a committee by their brother princes, 
and mimsters of the standing of Sir M. Visweswaraya, Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, Colonel Haksar, and Sir Daya IGshen 
Kaul. The details of their work and the outcome of their 
discussions will be discussed m a later chapter. 



Chapfei Nine 

PEACE CONFERENCE 

O N the iitli of November 1918 the announcement 
was made that an iVimistice had been concluded 
between the Allied and Central Powers. The four years 
of slaughter had suddenly come to a close As India had 
taken a leadmg part in the War and had been admitted to 
the War Councils of the Empire, she was justly entitled to 
share in the making of peace, and that was the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government On the 1 5 th of November His 
Highness received the following telegram from the Vice- 
roy requesting him to proceed immediately to England 

‘As result of communications between m)self and London 
I am now in a position to ask Your Highness to proceed to 
England at once It is absolutely essential that Your Highness 
should secure accommodation on the Chindwara, saihng on 
23 rd instant from Bombay Sinha leaves by Chindvara That 
boat and special arrangements for accelerated transit m later 
stages of journey will be provided Your Highness will be 
gratified to learn tliat Prime Minister himself expressed a wish 
that )ou should go to London now Precise metliod in wluch 
Your Highness’ sennccs will be asked has not as yet been 
defined but I know Your HLighness will understand the im- 
possibility of getting matters clearly cut at the present juncture 
in the present stress Please accept my warmest congratulations 
and my very best wishes Please acknowledge by telegram 
receipt of this message If it is m any way possible for Your 
Highness to come to Delhi before starting I should of course 
be delighted Pohtical Secretary would give any assistance 
possible in regard to passage ’ 

The fact that the Prime Minister, Mr Lloyd George, 
had himself asked that the Maharaja should be selected, 
serves to show the impression that he had made on the 
Wat Cabmet. 


o 
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The Mahataja, along with his old colleague Sit S P. 
Sinlia, booked his passage on the Chindwara, its depar- 
ture was delayed, and the Maharaja and party left by 
H.M S. Dujferm. The enforced inactivity of the voyage 
was utilized by the Maharaja in writing a detailed note 
on the proposals of the Montagu-Chelmsford report re- 
lating to the formation of the Chamber of Prmces, which 
will be discussed in its proper place. 

The Maharaja arrived in London m the middle of the 
excitement of the 'khaki election’ At all times, the penod 
of a general election is a political hiatus Everything has 
to wait till the verdict of the country is known The 
election following a decisive victory was naturally a 
demonstrative outburst of emotion The Maharaja, who 
had hurried all the way from India m the expectation 
that there was urgent work waiting for him, found that 
in London he had nothing to do for several weeks 
Wlien the hdiaki election’ was over Mr. Lloyd George 
and his Coahtion Cabmet came back with a majority 
such as no government had previously enjoyed. 

The first matter with which the Imperial Cabinet had 
to deal was a visit to England by President Wilson The 
President of the Umted States had, as a matter of courtesy, 
been invited to visit London The only time that the 
President could spare for this visit was durmg tlie Clirist- 
mas hohdays The Imperial Cabmet was m two minds 
They knew that Their Majesties tire Kmg and Queen, 
who had had a most strenuous time durmg the War, were 
anxious to spend a quiet family Christmas at Sandring- 
ham They were equally anxious that the President of the 
Umted States should be accorded the courtesy of a cere- 
monial reception m London The Maharaja spoke out his 
mind m the Cabmet and strongly urged that Mr Wilson 
should be requested to put off his visit to a more con- 
vement time In this he was supported by Mr W 
Hughes, the Prime Mmister of Austraha, who warned his 
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colleagues m liis shrill voice and with much thumpmg 
of the table of the dangers of hitchmg the British lion 
to the chariot-wheel of President Wilson. His Majesty, 
however, removed the difficulty by agreeing to forgo his 
Christmas hohdays, and President Wilson paid his visit 
to London. 

This visit was the occasion of another extraordinary 
experience for the Maharaja. President Wilson, as the 
head of the great State which was associated with the 
Empire in the War, was received with all due pomp and 
ceremony at Victoria station. Their Majesties and the 
members of the royal family, together with the Cabinet, 
were present to receive him. The Maharaja was also 
there, standmg just belund his Majesty. The President, 
on alighting from the carriage, bowed neither to the King 
nor even to the Queen, but shook hands stiffly with a 
bare ‘How-do-you-do^’ The Maharaja was greatly shocked 
by this discourtesy and quietly fell back, as he did not 
desire to be introduced to the President. But a member 
of the royal family saw His Higiiness disappearing behind 
the palms and called His Majesty’s attention to it The 
Maharaja had no option but to be introduced to the 
President, but Mr Wilson received more than he gave on 
that occasion. 

On the I St of January 1919 the Maharaja received the 
following document investing liim with full powers from 
the King-Emperor as one of the plenipotentiaries for the 
Conference. 

(Sd) George R I 

George, by the Grace of God, of the United Klingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India &c, &c, &c. To aU and smgular to whom these 
Presents shaU come. Greeting ! 

Whereas for the better treating of and arranging certain 
matters which are now in discussion, or which may come into 
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discussion, behvccn Us and other Powers and States in con- 
nexion with the forthcoming Peace Congress We have judged 
It expedient to invest a £t person with Full Power to conduct 
the said discussion on Our Part in respect of Our Empire of 
India, Know ye, therefore, that We, reposing especial Trust 
and Conhdence in the Wisdom, Loyalty, Dihgence and Circum- 
spection of Our Most Trusty and Well-beloved His High- 
ness Maharaja Sir Ganga Smgh Bahadur, Maharaja of Bikaner, 
Knight Grand Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, Kmght Grand Commander of Our Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire, Kmght Commander of Our Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, Honorary Major-General in 
Our Army, one of Our Aidcs-de-Camp, See , Sea, have named, 
made, constituted and appomted, as we do by these Presents 
name, make, constitute and appoint him Our Undoubted Com- 
missioner, Procurator, and Plenipotentiar}^, in respect of Our 
Empire of India, Giving to him all manner of Power and 
Authority to treat, adjust, and conclude with such Ministers, 
Commissioners or Plempotentiaries as may be vested with 
similar Power and Authority on the part of any Powers or 
States as aforesaid any Treaties, Conventions, or Agreements 
that may tend to the attamment of the above-mentioned end, 
and to sign for Us, and m Our name in respect of Our Empire 
of India everything so agreed upon and concluded, and to 
do and transact all such other matters as may appertam thereto, 
m as ample manner and form, and with equal force and efficacy, 
as We ourselves could do, if personally present Engaging and 
Promising, upon Our Royal Word, that whatever thmgs shall 
be so transacted and concluded by Our said Commissioner, 
Procurator, and Plempotentiary in respect of Our Empire of 
India shah, subject if necessary to Our Approval and Ratifica- 
tion, be agreed to, acknowledged and accepted by Us in the 
fullest manner, and that We will never suffer, either in the 
whole or in part, any person whatsoever to infrmge the same, 
or act contrary thereto, as far as it hes in Our power 

In witness whereof We have caused the Great Sea o 
Our United Kmgdom of Great Britam and Ireland to c 
affixed to these Presents, which We have signed with ur 
Royal Hand 
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Given at Our Court of St James, the first day of January in 
the Year of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Nineteen and in the Ninth Year of Our Reign 

Great Seal 

Along with the rest of the British Empire delegation, 
the Maharaja left for Pans and took np his abode at the 
Hotel Majestique At the Peace Conference India had 
three representatives the Secretary of State (Mr. Edv/in 
Montagu), the Maharaja, and Lord Sinha. In the actual 
work of the Conference the delegates had but little part. 
The direction of the Conference was in the hands of the 
‘Big Four’ . M Clemenceau, President Wilson, Air. Lloyd 
George, and Signor Orlando But Mr Lloyd George 
never failed to consult the British Empire delegation, and 
m these conferences the Maharaja took Ins full share 
The first question winch faced the Indian delegation was 
the matter of the representation of India m the League 
of Nations. The fact that India was neither mdependent 
nor self-govermng was urged even in the British Empire 
delegation agamst India’s mclusion m the League 
Against this view Lord Sinha had written a masterly note 
for the Secretary of State. The Alaharaja supplemented 
tins with a memorandum of Ins own, dated the and of 
February 1919, in which he argued forcibly for the mclu- 
sion of India in the League Lord Sinha had confined 
himself to the legal and constitutional aspect of the 
question. The Maharaja took up the political and general 
aspect of the same problem and stated 

Told Smha has shown me Ins Memorandum of the 22nd 
January in which he urged that the position of India cannot 
be differentiated from that of the Dommions in the matter of 
lepresentation on the League of Nations and I am in full 
agreement with what Lord Sinha has written 

‘As Lord Sinha very forcibly pointed out, the question of 
internal autonomy is not the test to apply for membership of 
the proposed League Nor has that test been mentioned in the 
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resolution of the Conference on the subject at the meeting 
that took place on the a 5 th January last, or m President Wilson’s 
speech ot those of otheis supportmg the formation of the 
League It is, therefore, not necessary for me to dwell further 
on this point I propose, therefore, to make a few observations 
which appear to be of particular interest and importance to 
India in the light of the remarks contamed in President Wilson’s 
speech and the wording of the resolution on the subject 
dealt with by the full Conference 

‘As the resolution clearly states that the League should be 
open to “eveij civilized nafio/i’^ which can be rehed on to 
promote its objects, I would beg to pomt out that on this 
ground alone the claim of India for inclusion in the League 
is ummpeachable I wiU not enter into the details of her 
ancient civilization datmg back thousands of years, but will 
simply invite attention to the underhned portions of the speech 
of Lord Crewe, then Secretary of State for India, in the House 
of Lords at the outbreak of the War, who, when aUudmg to the 
despatch of tlie Indian Troops to light m France, said 

‘Tt is perhaps even more strikmg, certamly no less gratify- 
ing, that those representing the various races in India, races 
lepiesenting a civilization of almost untold antiquity, laces ivhich 
have been lemaihahk m arms, and the science of government, that 
they should in so whole-hearted a manner rally lound the 
British Government, most of aU round the Kmg-Emperor 
at such a moment as this We shall find our Army 

there re-inforced by soldiers, high-souled men of first-rate 
training and representing an ancient civilization, and we feel 
certain that if they are called upon they wdl give the best 
possible account of themselves, side by side with our Biitish 
troops encountering the enemy ” 

“"Lord Curzon in a speech at Hull m September 1914 

“The East was sendmg out civilized soldiers to save 
Europe from the modern Huns ” 

T would venture to urge with aU the emphasis at my com 
mand that if the people of India with their ancient civilization 
were considered fit to fight in Europe and in the other tlieatres 
of War side by side with the other civilized nations of the wor 
m the tragic drama which has recently been enacted, t len on 
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die giounds of civilization and the still Ingher grounds of our 
common humanity there can be no just or cogent excuse to 
deny India her adnussion into the League where otlier cmhzed 
Nations arc to be admitted 

‘The President of the United States of Amenca m his speech 
stated that we were assembled to make tlie settlements rendered 
necessary by this War, and also to secure the peace of the world 
not only by the present settlements but by the arrangements 
to be made m the Conference for its maintenance He laid 
stress on the fact that we were not representatives of govern- 
ments but representatives of peoples and that it would not, 
therefoie, suffice to satisfy governmental circles anywhere 
but that It was necessary that we should satisfy the opinion of 
manlcind He also reminded the Conference that the burdens 
of this War had fallen m an unusual degree upon the whole 
population of tlie countries involved, that the burden had been 
thrown back from the front upon older men, women, and 
children and upon the homes of the civilized world , and that 
the real strain of the War had come wherever the heart of 
humanity beats A little further on he said that although the 
settlements might be temporary, the actions of the nations 
in the interests of peace and justice must be permanent And 
in the same connexion he drew attention to the feehng on the 
subject when he remarked that the select classes of mankind 
were no longer the governors of mankind, but that the for- 
tunes of mankind were now in the hands of the plam people of 
the whole world, and that if we satisfied them, we would 
justify not only their confidence but establish peace, but that 
if we failed to satisfy them no arrangements that we could make 
would either set up or steady the peace of the world 

‘My remarks in tins memorandum are not intended so much 
for the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State — ^who, we are 
gratefully aware, have in more ways than one evinced their 
genuine sympathy for India — but have special reference to the 
hesitation that has apparently been exhibited in some other 
quarters as regards the inclusion of India in the League On 
the very grounds advanced by President Wilson I would also 
submit that the exclusion of India from the League of Nations 
has no ethical, historical or political argument in its favour. 
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‘Where it is a question of securing the peace of the world 
and when it is reahzed that the Conference delegates are also 
representatives of the peoples and that it is essential to satisfy 
the opinion of mankind, the important fact must be borne m 
mind that India repnsents one fifth of the entiie human lace 

‘It IS hardly necessary to refer here to India’s part m the 
War and to what, we are proud to feel, was her material contri- 
bution towards victory and the vmdication of hberty, justice 
and light agamst brute force and arrogant militarism and 
ambitions of world-dommation But it must here be pomted 
out that the people of India also have borne, to a substantial 
extent, the burdens of this War together with the other parts 
of the world and that they too have largely shared in the 
sorrow, suffermg and misery caused by the War No scheme 
planned with a view to action by the peoples of the world 
to secure permanently the interests of peace and justice can 
possibly be complete without the inclusion of India No 
scheme for satisfying the plam people of the whole world, 
evolved at this Peace Conference, either to “set up”, or “steady 
tlie peace of the world” can be complete if one-fifth of the 
population of the whole world is to be actually shut out of 
the League of Nations by any select classes or delegates at the 
Peace Conference, who, in President Wilson’s own words, are 
really here specially to represent the peoples of the world 

‘Lord Smha in his note has shewn how India has been fuUy 
and ungrudgmgly admitted by His Britanmc Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the inner councils of the Empire India has also 
received special representation at the council table of the 
Peace Conference now bemg held After having borne arms, 
together with the other civilixed nations, in a common cause 
while civilization and freedom hung in the balance and after 
having actually entered the portals of the peace temple, which 
m Itself is a League of Nations, is India to be told to walk out 
as now no longer belonging to the civilized nations of the 
world ^ 

‘It is almost inconceivable that any of the other Powers 
should take up such an ungenerous and unjust attitude We 
are certain that the British Government will never agree to the 
exclusion of India and are confident that if the Prime Minister 
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and the otlier plenipotentiaries of the British Empire take up 
a him attitude to champion the just cause of India, opposition 
on the part of other nations, should there be any, will be 
speedily overcome and the League of Nations thereby made 
really representative of the civihzed world and not of a part 
of It’ 

At the meeting tegardmg the constitution of the 
League held on the 5 th of February, this question came 
up for discussion, and Lord Robert Cecil, who repre- 
sented the British Empire, accepted the decisions ‘on the 
understanding that, as a matter of fact, India would, in 
any case, be mcluded in the League of Nations by virtue 
of the signature of the Covenant by representatives of the 
British Empire and in view of the hope expressed by 
President Wilson that India would be a member of the 
League’ It was, however, found that in Article VII of the 
draft covenant provision had been made for the inclu- 
sion only of colomes enjoying full powers of self-govern- 
ment. At this critical time both Mr Montagu and Lord 
Sinha were away in London in connexion with the Indian 
reforms There was some danger that the whole question 
would be decided against India, as the constitution of the 
League was to come up before the full Conference almost 
immediately. The Maharaja wrote to Lord Robert Cecil 
on the 1 2th of February 1919, asking for definite informa- 
tion The Conference actually took place on the 13 th 
and Lord Robert Cecil replied as follows on the 14th : 

d have delayed answering your letter of February 12th as 
the question you raised was to come up at the meetmgs of the 
League of Nations Commission yesterday When it came up 
I renewed my reservation in regard to India, and that reserr^a- 
tion will be entered in the pt oces-verhal The proces-vefbal wiU 
also show that President Wilson repeated his statement that 
he understood that India would be a member of the League 
The present wording of Article 7 is that “admission to 
the League shall be limited to hilly self-governing countries 
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including dominions and colomes” — a wording which taken by 
Itself might give rise to apprehension m regard to India But 
the whole of this Article 7 witli regard to admission is now 
confined to the case of States who are not signatories to the 
Covenant and not named in the protocol hereto as States to 
be invited to adhere to the Covenant I have personally no 
doubt that India will be included as an original signatory, and 
the legal advice that I have taken on the subject supports me 
in this view But even if an argument could be made against 
this view. It would still be open to us to demand the inclusion 
of India in the protocol, winch is not yet drawn up, and I am 
quite sure that, especially in view of the support promised by 
President Wilson, no objection would be raised to this course 

I think, therefore, you may take it as quite clear that the case 
of India IS satisfactorily covered ’ 

Mr Montagu himself was very nervous, as will be 
evident from tlie following cablegram . 

‘I am a little disturbed on reading League of Nations Con- 
vention as to India’s position and can only find comfort in the 
fact that you who were good enough to charge yourself per- 
sonally with watching this matter have not communicated to 
me any anxiety Would you see Lord Robert Cecil and Mr 
Hurst and let me know whether India is aU right and how its 
position has been safeguarded^ Please telegraph in cipher 
for if there is any anxiety I must see Prime Mimster before 
I return on Wednesday ’ 

The Maharaja’s timely action had gamed the day, and 
when Mr Montagu was informed of the position he was 
the first to telegraph congratulations. On tlie 25th of 
April, at the plenary session of the Peace Conference 
which finally decided this question, India’s name was 
expressly mcluded amongst those of the origmal members 
of the League who are also signatories of the Treaty of 
Peace The Maharaja had by Ins efforts, nobly seconded 
by Lord Sinha, secured for India an international status 

A more complicated problem faced the Indian delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference The proposals winch the 
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Allied Governments had put forward regarding the parti- 
tion of Turkey had deeply disturbed the Indian Mushm 
community. It became mcreasmgly clear as the Peace 
Conference progressed that the Allies were determined 
to partition the Ottoman Empire, deprive the Turk of 
his European possessions including Constantinople, and 
reduce Turkey to a vassal state and convert the Sultan- 
Klialif into a puppet potentate The Indian Moham- 
medans were deeply stirred by these proposals. So early 
as the 1st of January 1919, a moderately worded memo- 
rial, in iviuch the signatories pointed out the disastrous 
effects which such proposals would have on Muslim senti- 
ment in India, signed by leading Indian Mussulmans resi- 
dent in Europe, mcluding His Highness the Aga Khan and 
the Right Honourable Syed Ameer All, had been sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Secretary But the Big Four wiuch 
decided the pokey had not heeded that warning Mr Lloyd 
George’s pro-Hellene feelings and the commitments 
entered into in the Sykes-Picot agreement made any course 
of moderation difficult. In the memtime Muslim opinion 
in India had become greatly inflamed The Ehndu politi- 
cians under the leadeiship of Mahatma Gandhi expressed 
their sympathy with tire Muslims, and the Khakfate ques- 
tion — as the question of the treatment of Turks was called 
inlndia — had become a national problem Both the Indian 
representatives at the Peace Conference were Hindus, but 
they could not lemam deaf to the demands of then 
hluskm compatriots 

On the 20th of March the Maharaja received a long 
and detailed cablegram from Haji Chotam in wiuch the 
demand was put forward that the full and independent 
control of the Holy Places of Islam should be left to the 
Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa of the Prophet, that 
Constantinople must be left in the possession of the 
Sultan, that the peace treaty made should be of such 
a character as to effect complete reconciliation between 
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Muslims and the British Empire. As soon as the Maha- 
raja received this commumcation he sent a copy of it to 
the Prime Mimstei and wrote to Mr. Montagu requesting 
approval for the issue of a pubhc statement. 

‘I wish’, said the Maharaja, ‘it were possible for a pubhc 
statement to be made authoritatively announcmg to the Mus- 
lim world in India that you. Lord Sinha and I have constantly 
kept the Indian Mushm standpomt m view and that we have 
to the utmost of our abihty and energy been pressing the 
Mushm case In view of our aU three bemg non-Mushms, I 
think It is only due to us that some such statement should be 
made 

‘Subject to the approval of the Prime Minister and youiself, 
I propose to send the following telegram in reply to the 
President of the Mohammedan mass meeting in Bombay 
acknowledgmg his telegram 

“Your telegram of 20 th March received first April I have 
forwarded copies to Secretary of State and asked him to 
forward same to Prime Mmister I would assure you and 
other brother Indians of Mushm faith in India that Mr 
Montagu, Lord Sinha and I have constantly kept Indian 
Mushm standpomt m view and that we have to the utmost of 
our energy and abihty been pressing the Muslim case on 
Prime Mimster and His Majesty’s Government and I would 
beg you to beheve that we give our constant and most 
earnest consideration to faithfully and strongly represent- 
mg tlie true Mussulman sentiments regarchng these important 
questions ”’ 

The Indian delegation took up tins matter at the meet- 
ing of the British Empire delegation on the 3rd of April 
and both the Prime Mimster and the Secretary of State 
agreed that though it was unusual to reply to such tele- 
grams from pubhc meetmgs, in the exceptional circum- 
stances of the present case a reply on the Imes suggested 
rmght be issued Mr Montagu therefore sent a telegram 
to the Viceroy on the yth of April 1919, pressing for the 
issue of a statement on the above hnes and addmg that 
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with the approval of the Secretary of State for India the 
Prime Minister had proposed that he and the Maharaja 
should have an opportumty of presentmg the case before 
tlie supreme AUied authorities. 

The Indian Government, however, did not agree about 
the necessity of issuing such a telegram 

The Indian delegation m the meantime had been faced 
with distressing reahties. The British Empire delegation 
had appointed a committee to report on Greek territorial 
claims Mr Lloyd George was ffanldy pro-Hellene He 
had inherited from Gladstone the pohcy of expelling 
the Turk bag and baggage from Europe Under the 
magnetic influence of that most plausible of statesmen, 
M. Venizelos, and of lus mysterious friend Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, the Prime Mimster improved upon the Glad- 
stoman tradition and was prepared to partition even 
Anatolia The Greek Territorial Claims Committee 
naturally reported for the inclusion of Smyrna in the 
territories to be assigned to Greece The Indian delega- 
tion was shocked by tins proposal and did not hesitate to 
circulate a memorandum in which the case for the reten- 
tion of Smyrna in Turkish hands was powerfully argued. 
They pointed out that Turkey was bemg treated in a 
harsher way than even Germany, that Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Arabia, Syria, and Armema were to be torn 
away from the Ottoman Empire, and that despite the 
Prime Mimstcr’s definite pledges the Turk was to be 
deprived of Constantinople also The Greeks had put 
forward a claim to Smyrna and the British Empire delega- 
tion had strongly supported it. Even the Umted States 
delegation had expressed opposition to this proposal, 
winch would have taken away from Turkey aU her most 
important exits to the sea, leaving her in an economically 
helpless position Ethnological considerations of doubt- 
ful value had been urged, but the Indian delegation 
pointed out that To argument based on these considerations 
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could give Smyrna to the Greeks without proving on 
analogous figures that Constantinople should remain 
with the Turks’. Their memorandum concluded with an 
energetic protest stating that the sort of peace proposed 
was not a peace to which the representatives of India could 
wiUingly assent, that the conviction was becoming rife 
that the British Empire with its large Muslim population 
‘'was embarking on a campaign which was not merely 
anti-Turkish but anti-Mohammedan’ 

The British Empire delegation led by the Prime 
Mmister was too much committed to tlie Greeks for this 
protest to have any defimte effect But it is clear that if 
the Indian delegation’s view had been heeded Greece 
would have been spared the disaster tliat overtook her 
three years later and Great Britam saved from the 
humihation of witlidrawing under threat of arms from 
her position on the Straits. 

On only two other questions which came up before the 
Peace Conference did the Indian delegation take a special 
stand. The Japanese proposal for a declaration of racial 
equahty naturaUy interested the Indian delegates It met 
with very vigorous opposition from President Wilson, 
nor were the representatives of tlie British Empire in any- 
way inclined to favour it But in the Empire delegation 
the Indian representatives, knowmg the gaUmg restric- 
tions based on race made agamst their countrymen not 
only m the colomes but m India itself, strongly supported 
the Japanese pomt of view The brunt of this fight fell 
on Lord Smha, but the Maharaja gave lum staunch sup- 
port m every possible manner ^ 

The proposal sponsored by President Wilson for the 
limitation of working hours for labourers was another 
question in which the Maharaja took a keen interest 

' Air Harold Nicolson’s statcrnent in Peactwa! mg that the British Empire 
delegation opposed the Japanese proposal is strictly accurate, but it is not correct 
to argue from that statement that this opposition had support from the Indian 
delegation 
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He Imew that conditions in India did not permit of 
such radical changes, and at the plenary session, m sup- 
portmg a reservation made by Lord Sinlia in this matter, 
he demanded the exclusion of the Indian States from 
the scope of President Wilson’s proposal. In doing 
so the Maharaja made an important announcement 
which has since been often repeated in the League of 
Nations 

'As die territories of the Ruling Princes he outside British 
India and as legislation enacted for British India by the British 
Government cannot apply to Indian States, and as furthermore 
the only competent authority to legislate for an Indian State 
is the Government of the State concerned, it should be clearly 
understood, with reference to Article 19 of the draft convention, 
that the audiority or authorities within whose competence the 
matter hes for the enactment of legislation or other action 
“shall be the constituted authorities of the various Indian 
States concerned”.’ 

The pubhc statement of tins tesen^ation on such a plat- 
form was of the utmost importance to the States, and the 
Maharaja by entermg this timely reservation safeguarded 
in an effective manner the autonomy of the States for the 
future 

The Maharaja’s close association with imperial and inter- 
national statesmen at these conferences was important 
to lum He had worked in the closest mtimacy with 
Mr Montagu and Lord Smha, and had been on friendly 
terms with Mr. Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and other 
great figures on the mternational stage. For Montagu and 
Sinha the Maharaja developed great personal affection 
It was really for the first time that a great Ruling 
Prince had worked on terms of equahty with a British 
Indian leader At one time the prmces generally were apt 
to look upon aU British Indian politicians as seditionists 
of differmg shades But close contact with a statesman 
of the intellectual cahbre of Lord Smha, genumely 
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patriotic but S2.ric 3 .tid sober in bis views^ 3 . rnan of wide 
culture and charming personabty, was bound to modify 
such prejudices The Maharaja’s extensive friendships 
with British Indian leaders and co-operation with them 
m the work of furthermg the interests of India may be 
said to have been the outcome of Ins collaboration first 
with Mr Goldiale and then with Lord Sinha 

The summer of 1919 witnessed the shaping of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. When the actual pro- 
posals were pubhshed strong opposition was orgamzed 
by a group of British reactionaries under the leader- 
slnp of Lord Sydenham This group, calling itself the 
Indo-British Association, carried on a vigorous propa- 
ganda against India in the name of fihe interests of 
India’ — more correctly the interests of British trade and 
of the Indian Civil Service It did not hesitate to utilize 
every possible means to discredit the reforms scheme, and 
pour scorn on Lord Chelmsford, Mr Montagu, and all 
others associated with the proposals One of die methods 
which this Association freely used was to give out that 
the prmces of India were opposed to aU these reforms, 
and that the assurance of political freedom for British 
India amounted to a betrayal of the Allies of the Crown 
It was alleged that the princes resented the appointment 
of Lord Sinha as Under Secretary of State The same 
allegation had been made when he was appointed to the 
Government of India in 1909 The Maharaja, who had 
been watching these developments with concern, thought 
that the time had come when the attitude of the Princes 
should be clearly and unmistakably defined Returmng 
from Pans especially for the purpose. His Higlmess pre- 
sided at a banquet given at the Savoy Hotel dn the yth of 
March 1919 to Lord Sinha by his Enghsh and Indian 
friends in London in honour of his appointment as 
Under Secretary of State for India The Maharaja dealt 
vigorously with those ex-olficials, who for their own 
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puipose had not hesitated to drag in the name of the 
princes of India against the claims of their country. 

‘We Icnewh said the Maharaja, ‘some of our old Anglo- 
Indian friends too well to expect them to be in real sympathy 
with such a Declaration And no reasonable person wdl for 
a moment cavil at honest differences of opinion But what do 
we find^ On the 30th of October, 1917, — several da3^s before 
Mr Montagu had reached India on the mission with which 
His Majesty’s Government had specially entrusted him — the 
Indo-British Association held its maugural meetmg in London 
The minutes of its proceedings were published under the 
surprismg title of “The Interests of India” Perhaps it was 
chosen because one of the professed objects of the Association 
IS, we are told “to promote and foster tlie umty and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples” The methods, arguments, and 
manifold activities of the Association have, however, singu- 
larly disguised this avowed ami, and aU that we can say is — 
save us from such friends 

‘The Association does not expressly oppose the Declaration 
But Its real hostihty to the pohcy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is revealed in almost every phase of its activity From 
the first It has been developing a ceaseless pamphleteering 
and press propaganda The booklets and leaflets it issues so 
freely are intended to alarm the ordinary man as to the condi- 
tion of India, to behttle in every possible way the educated 
classes of that country (and indeed every one who has the 
temerity to disagree with its views), and to appeal to the 
personal and class mterests, at one time of the working man, 
at another — and more frequently — of busmess firms partici- 
patmg in Indian trade Such firms were asked by circular, 
intended to be private, but which found a publicity unwelcome 
to the authors, for subscriptions to the Association of any 
sums from £1,000 downwards The suggestion was made m 
this beggmg letter that such subventions should be regarded 
as “an tnsutance premuwi for business interests tn India’’ Now, we 
beheve in an industrial as well as a pohtical future for our 
country, but we have yet to learn that the Indian Empire 
exists for exploitation by any particular commercial interests. 
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As my right honourable friend, jfvfr Chamberlain, pubhcly 
said when Secretary of State, India refuses to be regarded any 
longer in the economic sphere as a mere hewer of wood and 
drawer of water But industrial development means increased 
purchasing power, and British trade stands to gam not to 
lose thereby.’ 

Coming to the question of the alleged opposition of 
the princes the Maharaja was even more emphatic. 

‘Finally’, he declared, ‘I must deal with an issue on which 
I claim a first-hand knowledge, at least not inferior to that of 
the Indo-British Association or even of vehement leader- 
writers in organs echomg its views The impression has been 
very freely conveyed that the princes of India are hostile not 
only to Lord Sinha’s appointment, but also to the reforms under 
contemplation As one who has the honour to represent m 
England, for the second time, the prmces of India, I feel it 
my bounden duty to give to this gross misrepresentation the 
most authoritative and emphatic demal ’ 

The tone of this speech, its frank and outspoken criti- 
cism of the reactionaries who had hbeUed India and the 
prmces, and its earnest appeal m the cause of British 
Indian reforms were not without political repercussions 
in India Even staunch and loyal friends could not 
understand how the Maharaja could have made such a 
speech If those who had genuine affection for the 
Maharaja felt called on to protest, it can be imagmed 
what wild msmuations were set afloat by tlie reactionary 
elements who found m the Maharaja such a sturdy oppo- 
nent It was whispered that he was disloyal, tliat at heart 
the Maharaja was a seditiomst. Tliese accusations had 
been whispered agamst him for some time past, but they 
came to a head after the speech at the Savoy Hotel The 
Maharaja felt that he owed it not only to himself but to 
the prmces generally to bring this kind of intrigue into 
the open, and m a note which he gave to the India Oifice 
he drew pomted attention to it 
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‘Wlietc so many princes have vied with one another, I cannot 
claim anything special for myself, but with the past record of 
my House and myself this much I venture to feel I can fairly 
claim, that is, tliat no prince m India can be inspired by greatei 
lo3^alty or personal attachment to His Imperial Majesty My 
intense surprise and pain can therefore be imagmed when I 
found that I was also bemg represented as disloyal, and in 
fact even more so than others.’ 

During tins visit to Europe His Highness was olfered 
the degree of D.C L. honoris causa by the Univeisity 
of Oxford, of winch his old friend Loid Curzon was 
then the Chancellor. Though His Highness accepted it 
and agreed to attend the Encaenia on the 25 th of June 
to receive this high academic distmction, he w’^as unfortu- 
nately called away to the Peace Conference on that date 
and was therefore not able to be present to receive the 
degree 

The Maharaja returned to India in July and received 
a triumphant welcome at Bombay. The Viceroy sent a 
letter of congratulation on the great work of the 
Mahataja and practically every prince of importance 
wrote to him in terms of high appreciation He had 
indeed deserved weU of his country, and from princes, 
British officials, and Indians of all shades of opmion he 
received generous tributes to Ins work. 



Chapter Ten 

TOWARDS A CHAMBER OF PRINCES 

T he Conference of Princes summoned m 1916 had an 
agenda winch covered a variety of subjects, including 
such important matters as the ceremomal to be observed 
at the installation of a ruhng prmce, the form of minority 
administration, and the education and administrative 
training of minor princes No such conference of princes 
of an All-India character had ever been held, and the 
experiment was viewed with apprehension m manp 
quarters. But a large and representative gathering of 
pimces met at Dellu The Viceroy, opening the Confer- 
ence on the 3 oth of October, declared that while princes 
and clnefs had gathered many a time in the past, m pomp 
and circumstance, to celebrate some splendid moment 
in the history of the Empire, it was only recently that the 
idea had developed of meeting without formahty or 
ceremomal to dehberate on matters affecting the States 
generally and to assist the Government of India m tlie 
solution of important problems of admimstration Lord 
Chelmsford also took the opportumty of deffning more 
precisely the scope of the Conference and its meaning 

‘With regard to tins Conference, then let me say,’ said the 
Viceroy, ‘Your Highnesses have been invited to meet together 
to-day to advise the Government of India on certain matters con- 
cerning yourselves, your States, and your people There have 
been so many rumours with regard to the scope and meaning 
of this Conference that I think it well to define them in clear and 
unmistakable terms There are questions constandy arising in 
respect of your States, } our people, and yourselves on winch 
the Government of India would hke your free and frank advice 

Neither the Viceroy nor the Political Secretary had 
any idea as to what attitude the prmces would take on 
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the questions placed befoie them. The pohcy of isola- 
tion had been considered fundamental for so long a time 
that a collective discussion of matters vitally affectmg 
the position of the prmces was beyond the imagmation 
of the ordinary official. The attitude the prmces took 
and the stiengdi they showed on important matters came 
therefore as a revelation. 

The movmg spirits of tlie Conference, besides the 
Mahaiaja, who had been elected general secretary by 
a unammous vote, were the Maharaja Madhava Rao 
Scindia of Gwahor, the Maharaja of Patiala, the Maha- 
raja Ranjitsmghji of Nawanagar, and the Mahaiaja Jey 
Smghji of Alwar. On the very hist question of the 
agenda, both the lack of imagmation of Sn John 
Wood, then Pohtical Secretary, and tlie strong feehng 
of the princes became equally evident The Political 
Secretary had circulated an explanatory memorandum 
on the ceremomal at mstallation durbars It began with 
the statement that ‘every succession requires the ap- 
proval and sanction of Government’ There is neither 
historical nor legal justification for such a claim, for wlnle 
the right of deciding disputed succession undoubtedly 
rests with the paramount power, the right claimed m 
respect of undisputed succession from father to son, or m 
accordance with the law of the State, was never accepted 
by the prmces The acceptance of such a claim would have 
rendered the position of the hereditary rulers of Indian 
States analogous to that of the nommated chiefs m Africa, 
and would have demed the hereditary character of then 
succession and made it dependent on the caprice of a 
department. For rulers claiming succession to their 
thrones and States from father to son for generations, such 
a claim, put down in such explicit terms on paper, seemed 
an outrageous encroachment on their rights Feehng the 
strength of this opimon among his brother prmces the 
Maharaja suggested to Sir John Wood that he would 
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probably bke to explain the wording of the memorandum. 
But this opportumty which the Maharaja gave for the 
Pohtical Secretary to withdraw gracefully from an un- 
tenable position was not taken. Sir John Wood made the 
position even worse by saymg that while he had heard 
that some of the prmces were not prepared to accept the 
statement that every succession required the approval and 
sanction of the Government, he had personally always 
regarded it as one of the pohtical axioms of the Govern- 
ment of Indiah 

The Maharaja, along with Ins brother princes, de- 
murred strongly to this view, and he followed the Poh- 
tical Secretary with a statement which clearly analysed 
the position. 

‘As regards succession, paragraph I of the Government of 
India draft memorandum states that every succession requires 
“the approval” and “sanction” of the Government of India, 
while paragraph 11 states that it is essential that such approval 
and sanction should be announced in a formal installation 
durbar by a representative of the British Government The 
principle enunciated appears to be non-existent in the past and 
as such could not operate without stultifying not only the time- 
honoured and established prmciple of mhentance by right of 
birth and blood but also the solemn promises made m the past 
and especially in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation It leaves the 
succession m the natural course of events of sons and heirs- 
apparent in a very doubtful condition, while it does not appear 
to have been followed m practice I shall attempt to mention 
here the guidmg principles of succession — 

(a) A ruler of an Indian State is the inheritor of a State 
conquered and built by his ancestors and does not derive 
his title from any grant requiring sanction 
(Q He succeeds his predecessor by right of birth according 
to Hmdu Law and by the rule of primogemture (and 
It will be remembered that tlie Government of India 
have accepted and acted on this principle in arriving at 
decisions m disputed cases) 
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(<r) If sanction was necessary, the gadt of a State would 
remain vacant until such sanction had arrived, whereas 
the time-honoured rule is that the new Ruler comes into 
existence directly on the death of his predecessor without 
any ceremony whatsoever Installation and other func- 
tions are only rehgious ceremonies such as take place at 
the time of the coronation in other countries The right 
of an heir to succeed the late ruler is inherent in him 
by birth and has always been so held in this country by 
the people, and even tire slightest suspicion in the direc- 
tion of the disturbance of this accepted fact will cause 
great pam and concern to the whole body of Indian 
rulers 

{d) Again, what becomes of the rights and privileges of the 
heirs-apparent and heirs-presumptive of a class of per- 
sonages whose inherent rights to become rulers in the 
natural course of events are recogmzed even before they 
actually arise ^ It is impossible to imagine that the 
British Government contemplate leaving the succession 
of heirs-apparent in a doubtful condition I recognize 
fully the dehcacy of the subject and the great cate that 
should attend any discussion on the matter, but I do hope 
that it will be appreciated that in submitting these views 
I have said nothing that the vital importance of the 
subject does not warrant 

{e) Even in the case of adoption the British Government 
have recognized the absolute right of an Indian ruler to 
name and appoint his own successor {vide adoption 
sanads under the signature of Lord Canning) It was the 
disregard of the inheritance code and custom of Indian 
rule that contributed to the trouble durmg the regime 
of Lord Dalhousie but it was the sympathy and far- 
sightedness of our good Queen Victotia that recogmzed 
and promised the unbroken continuity of our ancient 
usage in the adoption sanads The words “recognition” 
and “confirmation” used in the sanads have a very 
special sigmficance Agam, the words “adoption by 
yourself and future rulers of your State” leave the entire 
discretion to the rulers, requiring no approval 01 sanction 
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of the Government of India Looking to the times 
when these sanads gave positive assurance to the ruling 
prmces and were promulgated, one would admit without 
demur that, far from imposing any restrictions on a 
ruler in the selection of his successor, the sanads im- 
posed on the Imperial Government an obhgation to 
recognize” and ^'confirm” this action of an Indian 
Prince It was this policy of sympathy and recogmtion 
of old rights that, it may be safely assumed, allayed the 
misgivings raised by the policy of Lord Dalhousie 
Thus, even m the case of adoption, the wish of the ruler 
IS recognized as final and irrevocable, and I hope and trust 
that a prior t no question will ever be raised that would tend 
to detract from the inherent right of lineal successors 
(/) Attention is invited to the following words from adop- 
tion sanads given under the signature of Lord Canning 
to the Rajputana States wluch I wiU now read out 
Therem the assurance has been conveyed that '‘on failure 
of natural heirs, the adoption by yourself and future 
rulers of your State of a successor according to Hindu 
law and to the custom of your race will be recognized 
and confirmed” Thus, even in regard to adoption, 
only the terms “recogmtion” and “confirmation” are 
used and that too of the adoption made “by yourself 
and future rulers of your State”, and it has not been 
required that the approval and sanction of the British 
Government should be asked for or given in such cases 
If that is the case in regard to adoption, the approval 
and sanction m legard to every succession, even in 
case of sons and heirs themselves of the ruleis of States, 
would appear to be untenable 

‘In my own case. His late Highness Maharaja Sri Dungar 
Singhji Bahadur adopted me as his son and successor ^shordy 
before his death, and the Government of India merely recog- 
nized and confirmed my succession” after the death of His 
late Highness, which fact was conveyed to me by the then 
Pohticai Agent, Colonel Thornton, at a formal visit paid on 
the ist of September 1887, i e the day after my accession and 
the performance of my mstallation rites and ceremonies 
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Terhaps the impression that approval and sanction of the 
British Government is necessary has got about from the fact 
of British officers bemg present at installation or investiture 
durbars I would venture here to offer an explanation and 
definition of those words round which so much unnecessary 
significance appears to have gathered This may also help later 
on in the settlement of the ceremonials in the subsequent 
paragraphs of the draft A ruhng prmce’s assumption of his 
reign consists of two, and in cases of minor princes of three, 
ceremonies, viz accession, installation and investiture Acces- 
sion of a new ruler takes place directly on the death of his 
predecessor by the fact of there bemg a vacant gadiy for it 
is the recognized custom that no gadi can ever remain vacant 
The person is deceased but the ruler always lives “The King 
IS dead long live the King” is in no sense a less enforceable 
principle m India In our Shastras Sri Krishna says 

“Naranam cha naradhipa” 

(Among men I am the kmg, 1 e Of men I am tlic ever existing 
man) So on death taking place the rightful heir instantly 
steps in This view is verified by the fact that in some States 
an An or of the new ruler is proclaimed on the first or 

thud day throughout the State after the death of the ruler 
And I beheve I am right in saying that after the death of His 
late Higliness the An or Dhad was proclaimed before my 
adoption was formally recognized and confirmed In some 
States the custom is that the dead body of a ruler cannot even 
be removed for cremation unless and until the successor takes 
his place and is the prmcipal mourner 

‘The appropriateness of, and specially the need for, tire 
British representatives’ formally announcing their approval and 
confirmation of the succession is not apparent in the light of 
what has been stated at length regarding the inherent right 
of a railing prince in India 

‘I should like in conclusion to remark that I do not beheve 
the British Government intended by their proposals m the 
draft to interfere with the rights of the ruhng princes On the 
contrary I am firmly convinced that it is the earnest desire of 
the Imperial Government to maintain and uphold them, and 
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m the foiegomg remarks I have tried to show ho w they can carry 
out their intention of firmly maintaining for all time all these 
^^^kts and piivileges of the Indian rulers I have given a full 
and frank expression of my views, and I hope it will be agreed 
that in their appreciation will be fulfilled the promises conveyed 
m our great Queen-Empress’s memorable words : “We shall 
respect the rights, dignity and honour of Native Princes as 
our own ” 

T have only to add one more remark I do not know 
whether the Government of India ever in the past exercised 
the right which so far as I know has only now been put forward 
so prominently Nor can I imagine that they would contem- 
plate exercising it in future I prefer to think that tliey consider 
the expression contained m paragraphs I and II a matter of 
formality If so, may I ask whether it would be politic, even 
from the pomt of view of the Government of India, to raise 
unnecessary misapprehensions in the minds of the entire body 
of Indian rulers without any corresponding material gain^’ 

Following on this definite claim the Pohtical Secretary 
suggested that the matter need not be further pursued, 
but the question having once been raised the princes were 
not agreeable to leaving it without a decision In the 
result, the Conference passed a resolution which pro- 
vided that succession to Hindu States will be governed 
by Hindu law and usage, m the case of Mohammedan 
States by the law and usage of the States, and m tlie case 
of adoption by adoption sanads It was also recognized 
that the British Government had the autliority of approval 
and recogmtion in case of disputed succession. 

An equally dehcate problem was mvolved m the ceremo- 
nial mstaUation FoUowmg feudal ideas, the Govern- 
ment of India had claimed that it was the right of the 
representative of the Viceroy to mstall the ruler on his 
thione The prmces thought that this was an encroach- 
ment on then: sovereign rights, especially as it was 
claimed that the durbar held for the purpose would be 
by the pohtical officer though in the ruler s own State 
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and in Ins own presence The point of view of tlie princes 
was that, succession being automatic and there bemg 
no interregnum, the holding of a durbar by the political 
agent was wrong in principle and that the presentation 
of the formal letter of recogmtion, &c , must be at a 
durbar convened by or in the name of the ruler himself 
The Conference also passed a resolution to this effect. 

Another item on the agenda of this Confeience in 
winch the Maharaja from his personal experience took 
a direct interest was the form of mmority adnnmstration 
in States He had himself suffered from the evils of 
a minority government Valued privileges had been 
surrendered practices emphasizmg the digmty of the 
State had been allowed to fall mto disuse, measures had 
been introduced winch were against the traditions of the 
State From tlie earliest days of Ins reign the Maharaja 
had felt a legitmiate complaint agamst the unsetded con- 
ditions of regency adnnmstrations, and in the very first 
Conference he had insisted that the question should be 
taken up The discussions on this question were pro- 
tracted, but an agreement was finally reached winch was 
embodied later in an important resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India defining the principles which should govern 
the admimstration of States under a minority. 

The success of the Conference was, as was acknow- 
ledged at the Conference itself, due to the untirmg 2eal 
of the Maharaja himself. As the Mahaiaja Ranjitsinghji 
of Nawanagar declared m the Conference, ‘We loiow that 
this Conference owes to a certam extent, if not wholly, its 
origin to the zeal and pohtical sagacity winch His High- 
ness has shown for our welfare ’ As general secretary the 
work of orgamzing die princes’ opimon and of acting in 
many cases as their spokesman fell on Inm, and the princes, 
who watched with pleasure and pride the capacity of one 
of their Order m orgamzmg a dehcate machinery of this 
nature, re-elected him honorary general secretary. 
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In the Conference of 1917 the Maharaja again played 
a leading part He had returned from England after 
participatmg in the work of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
and the notable success with winch he, as representa- 
tive of the Indian Prmces, had carried out his duties 
had added greatly to Ins prestige and mfluence The 
Conference met in circumstances which were recognized 
as historic. The famous Declaration of 1917, defining the 
goal of British policy in India as the establishment of 
representative government, had been made on the 20th 
of August. It was known that the Secretary of State 
was conung out to India in the wmter to study the pohn- 
cal problem personally. A greater measure of pohtical 
power and the estabhshment of representative mstitu- 
tions m British India were bound to have widespread 
repercussions m Indian States This was the occasion for 
tlie prmces to discuss and decide their own future pohcy 
Many of the more conservative prmces viewed the de- 
claration of the Government of India with alarm, many 
were afraid that the mtroduction of democratic mstitu- 
tions m British India would endanger the traditional 
pohcy of their States and create a dangerous gulf between 
them and British India As we have seen, the Maharaja 
took a very different view In fact the Declaration of 
1917 was to a large extent the outcome of lus own repre- 
sentations But while strongly holdmg that the time had 
come for a generous advance m democratic self-govern- 
ment m British India, he was wise enough to see that such 
developments should have their counterpart m the States 
He had therefore strongly urged on the Viceroy the 
necessity of orgamzmg a formal Council or Chamber of 
Prmces, and msisted at the same time that the policy to- 
wards Ae States should be liberalized by restormg 
treaty position and rectffymg the encroachments that had 
been made m the past 

Though the ciccumstances were historic, the agenda 
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of tlie Conference dealt, strange to say, only witli such 
questions as horse-breeding in Indian States, and whether 
the marks R.P.M.C. should be added on the motor-cars 
of ruling prmces brought mto British India. The great 
pohtical events under the shadow of winch the Confer- 
ence was talang place had to be relegated to the opemng 
pronouncement of the Viceroy and the closing speech of 
thanks winch tlie Maharaja made on behalf of the Princes. 

^In your speech Your Excellency has referred to the recent 
pronouncement made by the Secretary of State The loyal 
attachment of the ruling prmces to the King-Emperor is 
proverbial, and we consequently rejoice at the further accession 
of strengdi that this pronouncement and the impending politi- 
cal changes wiU bring to Ehs Imperial Majesty’s Empire by 
the enhanced loyalty, happmess and contentment of his Indian 
subjects As Indians again we rejoice at the aspirations of oui 
fellow countrymen in British India being thus further met by 
tins sagacious act of British statesmanslup Might we ask Your 
Excellency landly to convey to Mr Montagu on his arrival 
here assurances of our warm welcome and our good wishes 
for the success of his mission^ 

‘The views of individuals and associations, regarding the 
nature of political reforms to be mtroduced in British India, 
are shortly to be considered by Your Excellency in con- 
junction with the Secretary of State, and we have no doubt 
that you will both also consider questions connected witli the 
ruling princes and the Indian States. And we trust that before 
the British Government come to any decision on such questions 
we, the ruhng princes, will also be consulted It cannot be 
too often emphasized that we represent about one-third of 
the Indian Empire and about one-fourth of its entire popula- 
tion, and that no scheme for the progress of India can be 
legarded as satisfactoiy or complete which does not take into 
consideration questions relating to these important teriitories 
outside British India We feel that we too must keep a defimte goal 
in front of us , and wlulst it is essential that our rights and privi- 
leges and our position as allies and friends, guaranteed to us by 
solemn treaties and engagements with the British Government, 
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rcms-in. uiifiltcrcclj our St<itcs c3.nnot Jiffoid to bshuid in. 
the general advance, whicli India’s association with Great 
Britain alone has rendered possible. It is for these reasons 
that we are now all the more anxious to see the early establish- 
ment of a constitutional Chamber which may safeguard the 
interests and rights of ourselves and of our States As we clearly 
stated last year we have no desire to encroach upon the affairs 
of British India any more than we want outside interference in 
the affairs of our States and ourselves It is hardly necessary, 
therefore, to repeat that we have no desire to claim a voice in 
the settlement of any matters other than those relating to 
ourselves and out States or which are of Imperial or common 
concern ’ 

The Viceroy and the Government of India were not 
inclined to encourage ‘the mstitution of a more formal 
assemblage’, but the wiser among the prmces saw clearly 
that if the opportumty of Mr. Montagu’s visit to India 
was lost and the British Indian reforms placed on the 
statute-book without an equivalent hberahzation of 
procedure with regard to the States and the creation of 
a formal organization, the future of the States would 
be in jeopardy It was therefore considered necessary 
to act without delay, in order to put before the Secre- 
tary of State during the course of his stay in India a 
de fini te, scheme embodymg the views of the princes 
The Maharaja, as has been stated earlier, took the 
imtiative in the matter and arranged for an important 
Conference of some of the leading princes and ministers 
in December at Bikaner. This Conference discussed the 
whole question of the relations between Indian States 
and the Government of India, and drew up a ncRe 
embodymg certam conclusions and proposals to be 
placed before the Secretary of State on behalf of the 
prmces as a whole. These conclusions may be sum- 
marily stated as follows that durmg tire period o a 
century or over, which covered the relations between e 
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States and the Crown, there had been gradual and often 
unperceived encroachments on the substance of the 
treaties and of the independence guaranteed to the princes , 
that political practice had developed in a manner which 
obscured tlie distmction between States , that the level- 
ling influence of usage and precedent also encroached 
upon their treaties and tended to place all on an equal 
footmg, and that in the future, unless some orgamza- 
tion was created winch was charged with the duty of safe- 
guardmg tire interests of the prmces as a whole, these 
tendencies might become more emphasized 

The Conference put forward proposals for a Chamber 
of Princes. But it was felt that before deiimte recommen- 
dations were made they should be circulated and the 
opimon of the princes on them ascertamed The final 
conclusions were dierefore taken only at the adjourned 
session of the Conference which met at Patiala after the 
Maharaja had received the considered opimon of the 
prmces on the suggestions that had been put forward. 
The importance of the scheme thus drawn up at Bikaner 
and adopted at Patiala cannot be overrated The famous 
Chapter X of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report was 
based on the proposals of the prmces, and it recognized 
the legitimacy of the claim of ‘some of the more en- 
hghtened and thoughtful of the prmces, among whom 
are included some of the best-known names’ for a share 
in any scheme of reform The authors of the Report 
therefore proposed the establishment of a formal Council 
of prmces which would not m any way affect the direct 
relations of the States individually with the Government 
of India 

The principle of a Council of Prmces for which the 
Maharaja had been working so long was thus accepted. 
But how was the chamber to be constituted^ The 
Princes’ Committee had recommended that the Council 
of Prmces should be composed of : 
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(a) the ruling princes of India exercising full sovereign 
powers, i.e. unrestricted civil and criminal juris- 
diction over their subjects and the power to make 
tlieir own laws, 

(Ip) all other prmces enjoying hereditary salutes of ii 
guns and over, provided that no State or estate 
having feudatory relations with any sovereign State 
shall be eligible for membership of the Chamber. 

The hne of demarcation was most diihcult to draw 
Full sovereign rights as laid down m the Committee’s 
report could be no adequate criterion, because there were 
obvious cases of very important States whose powers 
were hmited by treaty. Equally there were comparatively 
small and unimportant States which enjoyed fuU sovereign 
status A hne of demarcation based on area, population, 
and revenue was also impossible The problem was 
further comphcated by tlie tributary position m winch 
some very important States were placed m relation to 
others At the Conference of Prmces where the Report 
of Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford was to be discussed 
the Maharaja could not be present, as he was then m 
Europe attending the sessions of the Imperial War 
Cabinet and the Peace Conference. But tlie question of 
the proper organization of the Chamber of Prmces was 
very near to his heart, and during the voyage to Europe 
he formulated his views in a note to the Viceroy In that 
communication the Maharaja while emphasizing the very 
real and urgent necessity for makmg a differentiation 
between the bigger and more important States and the 
smaller chiefs and rulers’ expressed tlie hope that His 
Excellency would deal with this delicate matter in a very 
generous spirit He very strongly urged that all rulers 
enjoymg a dynastic salute of eleven guns and entitled to 
be styled “"Higlmess’ should be ehgible for membersmp 
irrespective of any restrictions on tlieir powers, and e 
rightly emphasized that the proper remedy where e 
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rulers did not possess the necessary powers was to remove 
the restrictions where they had been imposed or enhance 
the powers where they were not enjoyed Even with 
regard to those States whose rulers were not ‘Highnesses’, 
the Maharaja urged a generous consideration of then 
claims. 

'Though their powers and status arc not on a par with those 
of the bigger rulers, the fact cannot be overlooked that their 
territories are comprised witlun that one-third of India which 
at present is knovn ns the Indian States These rulers aie 
not British subjects and their territories undeniably do not 
come within British India proper Such rulers and their subjects 
arc clearly on a different footing from the magnates and tlic 
people of British India respectively They cannot benefit by 
any of the reforms now under contemplation 01 that may in 
futuie be introduced in British India When it has been found 
nccessar}" to revise and overhaul the machinery regulating the 
relations betveen the British Government and the bigger 
Princes and States v Inch has been m operation now on more or 
less identical lines for over a hundred years, a similar necessity 
must, I submit, also be admitted in regard to these lesser rulers 
and their territories If they are excluded altogether, under 
the proposed division, from any benefits whatsoever in which 
their more important and more fortunate brethren arc hoping 
to participate, they will soon be felt to be the weak links in an 
othenvise perfectly strong chain and moreover find themselves 
in a position of stagnation I fully realize the difference betaveen 
the two classes of rulers, but what I would venture to urge, with 
due respect and all the emphasis at my command, is that some 
method should be devised by which they too may be brought 
within the scope of these Reforms, and that they may feel that 
the interests of themselves and their States are not being ignored 
either by the Paramount Power or by their more distinguished 
brethren 

Tt was for these reasons that in their original proposal, 
framed at the Bikaner session, the Princes’ Committee pro- 
posed proportional representation of such cluefs and ruleis 
Tins point was not pressed in the final scheme of the Princes’ 

Q 
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Committee because it was understood that such a proposal 
would, for the present at any rate, not be regarded as feasible 
by the Government of India Power was nevertheless reserved, 
accordmg to the Committee’s recommendations, to add to the 
number m the Chamber of Princes so as not defimtely to debar 
any one 

Tt IS, therefore, I submit, a matter deservmg our immediate 
and serious consideration what can be done so that such 
rulers and their people may not be left m the lurch ^ I am not 
sure that such a problem can be solved at one sitting, and it 
will, therefore, perhaps be desirable to consider tins question 
further on a suitable later occasion, after the prmces present 
at the forthcoming session have given general expression to 
their views on this point Whilst not puttmg it forward as a 
defimte suggestion for immediate consideration, I would fur- 
ther venture to add that I for one do not even now see any 
objection to, but would on the contrary welcome, a reasonable 
and proportional representation of such smaller rulers, pro- 
vided they did not obtam an undue predommance m the Council 
of Prmces and provided also that the legitimate mterests of 
the bigger rulers and States were not in any way unfairly and 
prejudicially affected by such an act ’ 

Tins championing of the claims of aU States, big and 
small, IS characteristic of the attitude of the Maharaja 
towards the lesser members of Ins order He recogmzed 
that the association of the small States witli the fuU- 
powered sovereign rulers had tended to obliterate the 
lin e of demarcation between the two categories and had 
in the past been of great disadvantage to the rulers of 
the bigger States. While he was therefore convmced of 
the necessity of differentiatmg between the full-powered 
rulers and others, he was at all times anxious and in fact 
often went out of his way to champion the cause of the 
smaller States It was through Ins powerful advocacy 
that the membership of the Chamber included all eleven- 
gun States irrespective of the powers they enjoyed an 
also such of the mne-gun States as enjoyed full powers. 
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and further provided for elective representation of the 
smaller States 

Though the Maharaja’s absence from the Conference of 
1919 was deeply felt by lus brother princes, the Maharaja 
himself had the satisfaction tliat lus presence in England 
gave him an opportumty of influencing the final decisions 
in a manner which would not have been open to lum 
if he had remained in India. When the dispatch of the 
Government of India was received at the India Office, 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State, appomted a com- 
nuttee with Sir Wilham Duke as chairman The other 
members of that committee were the Maharaja’s old 
friend Sir Charles Bayley, Colonel Dunlop Smith, Mr J 
Shuckburgh, and Mr. L. D. Wakely. At the request of 
Mr Montagu, the Maharaja also agreed to serve on the 
committee, though there were permanent officials who 
looked askance at the association of an Indian Prince with 
such discussions. The committee met at the India Office 
from the 6th to the 20th of June The mam question for 
consideration was the constitution of the Chamber The 
Maharaja urged again the pomt of view which he had 
put forward to the Viceroy in the ‘Duflerm’ note and 
was able to secure the consent of his colleagues to his 
formula. 

The question of the 'sovereign’ status of the prmces 
which had been raised in the resolution of the Con- 
ference was also a matter on which the Maharaja felt 
keenly. The pohtical officers disapproved of the term 
'sovereign’, as its acceptance, in their opimon, might lead 
to claims by rulers and States against the Government 
of India’s conception of paramountcy. In the Committee 
the Maharaja urged that there should be no demal of 
sovereign rights and he was able to prove lus pomt by 
numerous quotations of the Government’s own recogni- 
tion of such status m the past The Comnuttee finally 
agreed to that view. The result of this timely action by 
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the Alaharaja was that, though prior to this time the 
Government of India always hesitated to accept the sove- 
reign status of the great princes of India, to-day the matter 
has been placed beyond doubt and the Crown officially 
recogmzes the rulers as being sovereign in their own 
territory. 

Another important question winch the Comnuttee 
discussed was the maciimery for b rin ging the Chamber 
mto existence. Parliament has no authority to legislate 
for the States. Nor could the Government of India by 
any executive action call such a body into being The 
Maharaja pressed for a Royal Proclamation constituting 
the Chamber, a procedure which would obviously give the 
new mstitution the necessary prestige without creating 
it by a legal enactment. The Maharaja took the oppor- 
tumty afforded to him by lus association with the com- 
mittee to contest the loose claims which the Government 
of India had put forward against the States, and the 
gradual encroachments on their izzat and digmty by the 
alteration of the formal phraseology and by the claims 
for Ingher rank and precedence put forward by the 
political officers 

The work of tlie Maharaja in this committee was of 
supreme importance m evolvmg a satisfactory constitu- 
tion for the Chamber of Prmces It enabled him to repre- 
sent the prmces’ pomt of view in the final stages of the 
discussion and to shape plans in a manner more accept- 
able to the prmces. The Maharaja could weU say that not 
only did he origmate the proposals, persuade the Govern- 
ment of India to accept themmprmciple, and work out the 
detailed scheme, but he also helped to shape the final consti- 
tution even after it had passed from the Government of 
India For over six years he had worked for it, and at the 
India Office committee he had the satisfaction of putting the 
final touches to his own scheme Truly it can be said that 
the Chamber of Prmces was the Maharaja’s own creation 
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The aftermath of wat brought its own problems for 
the Pimces The most important of these, and in some 
ways the most dehcate, was the question of co-operation 
between the Imperial Service Troops ‘mamtained’ by the 
States and the Indian Army. The Imperial Service 
Troops have an mterestmg lustory behind them. Durmg 
the days of the Russian scare (1885) the princes had made 
voluntary offers of mihtary help. Advantage was taken 
of tins enthusiasm to organize, in Indian States, troops 
winch could be utilized for held service. The scheme was 
voluntary and the control was vested m the rnler and Ins 
Government, British officers being attached only as 
advisers and mspectors. Lord Curzon, who attached 
much value to these umts, proposed their reorganization 
He said . 

‘The disciphne, the equipment, and the efficiency of these 
troops have steadily risen. Every year the reports of the 
Inspector-General testify to a contmuous advance Imperial 
Service Troops have been employed and have lendered ex- 
cellent service in the frontier campaigns of the Government 
of India ’ 

With a view to further improving their oigamzation 
Lord Curzon suggested that 

‘the Imperial Service Troops should be more closely incorpo- 
rated in the mihtary oigamzation of the Indian Empire, 
should on occasions be given a turn of service on the frontier, 
be given the opportunity of coming into British cantonments, 
camps of instruction and manceuvres and of being brigaded 
with British troops ’ 

These State troops played an important part in the 
Great War But their close association in camps and in 
the field with the British forces brought to light many 
difficulties m organization, co-operation, and etiquette on 
which the pimces felt very strongly The British officers 
were inclmed to look down on the officers of Indian 
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States Forces and to treat them as if they were of a different 
class. The prmces had felt that their commissioned offi- 
cers were not receiving the courtesies due to them that 
lieutenants m the British Army insisted on bemg saluted 
by colonels in the Indian States Forces, that officers 
coming back on transports after service m France and 
Egypt were not allowed to dine in the officers’ mess. The 
discussion in the Committee of Princes, which was attended 
by the Inspector-General of Imperial Senace Troops and 
General Wigram from the General Staff, showed how 
keenly the prmces felt on these questions The mam 
difficulty had been that earher the authorities had at times 
been mchned to forget that these troops were owned and 
mamtamed by the States on a voluntary basis, and while 
they were available for service m the mterests of the 
Empire they were, and had to be, the troops of the rulers 
tliemselves Lord Kitchener when Commander-m-Chief 
m India desired that these Imperial Sennee Troops should 
come under the Army Department, and the Maharaja 
had thereupon taken the strong hne that he would rather 
disband ins Imperial Service Troops than give up his 
undivided authority over them. The Maharaja pressed 
the pomt strongly that, so far as the Imperial Service 
Troops were concerned, their commissioned officers 
should have the same rank and status as those of the 
Indian Army, and m any scheme of reorganization the ab- 
solute authority of the ruler over his forces and the 
mdependence of their organization should be empha- 
sized As a result of these discussions important changes 
were mtroduced with a view to emphasizing tire advisory 
character of the officers attached to these forces which 
belong to the States and the voluntary nature^ of their 
association with the Indian Army. The name Imperial 
Service Troops’ was changed to ‘Indian States Forces ^ 
The ‘Inspector-General’ and the ‘inspectmg officers 
were replaced by the ‘Mihtary Adviser-in-chief and 
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‘military advisers’ m order to correspond more cor- 
rectly With their functions as advisers. The reorgamaed 
scheme, which approximates more to the idea of the 
princes, makes the Indian States Forces an efficient and 
valued part in the organization of the defence of India, 



Chapter E/even 

CHAN CELLORSHIP 

T he Chamber was officially inaugurated by His Royal 
Higlmess the Duke of Connaught on behalf of His 
Majesty on the 8th of February 1921, in the historic 
audience hall, Dewam-i-Am, of the Moghul Emperors m 
the Delhi fort. The proclamation of His Majesty spoke 
of his aifectionate care and regard for the ruling princes 
of Lndia and as a token of these conveyed his assent to the 
establishment of a Chamber of Princes The Duke in Ins 
address, after alluding to the importance of the occasion 
and acknowledging pubhcly on behalf of His A'lajesty hhe 
splendid record of acluevement of the princes, during the 
greatest struggle in the history of mankind^ drew atten- 
tion to the important place which the prmces as a body 
had secured for themselves in recent years in the wider 
councils of the Empire His Royal Highness said 

‘You have been represented in the Imperial War Cabinet and 
at the Imperial Conference One of your number took part 
m the Peace Conference of 1919 and his signature is appended 
to the treaty of Versailles More recendy another of your Order 
attended the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva Your 
Highnesses, I have witnessed many changes in my life-time 
Much of the old order, as I knew it in my youth, has passed 
away for ever For all classes the past 50 years have been an 
eia of change, and the princes of the great Indian States furnish 
no exception to die general rule Their conditions ofhfe have 
been profoundly modified They have emerged from the seclu- 
sion diat so long hedged them round and they aspire, and 
rightly aspiie, to play a part in the wider theatre of modern 
life I am sure that the part will be a worthy one The British 
Government has not been slow to recognize the justice of 
your aspirations, and I rejoice to think that by my share in 
to-day’s ceremony, I am doing something to promote your 
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wishes and to provide a larger sphere for your pubhc-spiiited 
activities ’ 

Thus was constituted the Chamber of Princes, and by 
a large vote the Maharaja was elected its first Chancellor 
The honour was conferred on lum by his brother prmces 
not only because, by experience of pubhc affairs, by 
previous Imowledge of the worlong of the Conference, 
and by his own personal abihty, he was the Prince best 
fitted for the work, it was also the recogmtion of the 
undoubted fact that the Chamber itself was the outcome 
of die Maharaja’s incessant efforts, that in conceiving the 
idea of an organization of prmces and of givmg it practical 
shape the Maharaja had contributed more than any odier 
prince. The Standing Committee that was elected to help 
His Higliness in carrying on the work of the Chamber 
consisted among others of the Maharajas of Gwalior, 
Patiala, Cutch, and Nawanagar, and was m every way 
representative of the Ruhng Prmces of India 

After die experience of sixteen years it may well be 
asked whether the great hopes entertamed by the prmces 
m those early days have been justified by die workmg 
of the Chamber of Prmces. There was opposition from 
a few of the most important States from the very 
beginnmg. Unforeseen difficulties m the composition 
of the Chamber manifested diemselves as time went on 
Party spirit and factional rivalries, mevitable in pubhc 
institutions, began to manifest themselves. But when 
all is said, much important work was done by the 
Chamber m the way of codifying and thereby hmitmg the 
pohtical practice wiuch had eaten mto the substance of 
treaties, m removmg misapprehensions, m defining many 
doubtful points m the relations between the States and die 
British Government It also served m a great degree as 
a trainmg-ground for prmces in public affairs, and by 
brmging them in contact with each other to develop 
an idea of unity and solidarity It may also be claimed 
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with justice that much of the contribution of the States 
to the political advancement of India, and their associa- 
tion with the federal scheme, would not have been possible 
but for the close contact with All-India questions arising 
from the discussions in the Chamber. 

These, however, were matters for the future. Wlien 
the Alaharaja was elected Chancellor the functions of that 
office were undefined. No one knew how the Chamber 
Itself would function. The Chancellor had no secretariat 
and no funds The position required great tact and 
diplomacy if the Chancellor was to become an effective 
spokesman of the Chamber and not to smk into a gdded 
dignitary with no authority and influence In the absence 
of a secretariat the entire work in this connexion fell on 
the Maharaja, who had to find whatever assistance he 
could from Ins own staff, and in the early stages finance 
the entire work from his own treasury. The Maharaja, 
who had faith in the institution he had created and was 
naturally anxious to see it work properly, was not to be 
discouraged by these obstacles. 

Though the functions of the Chancellor have never 
been properly defined, the Maharaja, with his experience 
of the work of general secretary, carried on as before 
the mam work of the Chamber. In fact, when the ques- 
tion of the official position of the Chancellor was raised 
m the Chamber by the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot in 
February 1923, just two years after the estabhshment of 
the Chamber, Sir John Thompson, the Political Secretary, 
stated that 

‘in practice, however, as is well known to all the members of 
this Chamber, the Chancellor is the principal officer of the 
Chamber and on him falls the main burden of the work of 
the Chamber and the preparation of all the busmess which is 
to come before the Chamber for discussion and the putting of 
It into proper shape for discussion ’ 
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Though there was a desire on the part of some princes 
that the functions of the Chancellor should be defined 
and made more precise, the Maharaja himself advised 
them to leave things m a fluid state 

'The Chancellor can do much’. His Highness said, supplement 
ing the remarks of Sir John Thompson, hf he works earnestly 
and effaces his personahty, in helping Your Highnesses in 
putting forward your views, by keeping them m mmd, and 
by talong action accordingly and so on But one thmg which 
I would ask all Your Highnesses to bear in mmd is that no 
Chancellor should ever be entrusted by Your Higlmesses with 
such powers as would commit the prmces as a body to any 
defimte act He is, apart from exercising influence for good 
and bemg, I hope, also a help to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
and to the Pohtical Secretary, a very important liaison officer 
between the Government of India and Your Highnesses As 
experience is gamed, no doubt it may be necessary to embody 
further details m the rules and regulations and the constitu- 
tion, m relation to odier tlimgs connected with the Chamber, 
but m the meanwhile, I thmk it will be m the interests of all 
concerned to leave things m the condition m which they are 
now ’ 

The Maharaja did not claim to be either the spokesman 
or the leader of the prmces. He considered lumself mainly 
as a haison officer between the Chamber and the Viceroy 
He knew more than any one else that in a body hke the 
Chamber, consistmg of the ruling prmces of India, each 
sovereign m lus own right and jealous of his prestige and 
position, any claim to leadership would give rise to diffi- 
culties of the most serious Imid Unless he walked 
wanly and moved cautiously, there was every hkelihood 
that the newly launched craft might suffer shipwreck on the 
rocks of prmcely jealousy. So far as possible, the Maha- 
raja therefore effaced his own personality, while givmg of 
his best m the way of sohd work, for the Chamber It was 
in conformity with this policy that at the informal con- 
ference of Princes and in tire Chamber the Chancellor 
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always put forward some other semor prmce as chairman 
or to reply to the Viceroy’s address. 

The mam difficulty which the Chancellor felt in con- 
nexion with his work was the formal character of the 
sessions of the Chamber. The Viceroy presided at its 
meetmgs and only rulers themselves were permitted to 
attend the sessions. The discussion of technical questions 
and of pohtical matters on which the prmces felt strongly 
was impossible m so formal a gathermg Most of the 
rulers were unaccustomed to the art of pubhc speaking 
and debate. They had also a natural reluctance to make 
themselves look small m the presence of the Viceroy and 
their brother princes. The Chancellor therefore devised 
the method of informal conferences of princes which 
could be attended by their mimsters and other experts, 
at which, besides other important questions, all matters 
commg up before the Chamber could be discussed 
thoroughly, so that when the Chamber met m open 
session tliere would be no undignified scenes The infor- 
mal conference was a five body, where the prmces frankly 
put forward their views and discussed questions on tlieir 
merits The procedure also had the benefit of bringing 
up for discussion matters which were not on the agenda 
of the Chamber but which the prmces felt should be taken 
up mdependently with the Viceroy and tire Pohtical 
Secretary. 

The first years of the Chamber comcided with the first 
civil disobedience movement of Mr Gandhi The unfortu- 
nate happemngs at JalhanwaUa Bagh and the dissatis- 
faction generally felt by the nationahsts with the hmitea 
character of the reforms, combmed with what was gener- 
ally considered to be the anti-Mushm pohey of the Coali- 
tion Government m England towards the Turks, gave rise 
to a tremendous wave of unrest in India The nationahst 
movement of the Congress under J\lr Gandhi accepted 
a pohey of direct action compendiously Imown as non- 
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co-opeiation The wide appeal of tins movement and its 
unexpected strength in the country impressed die Govern- 
ment both in England and m India, and it was clear that 
die reformed legislatures would follow a pohcy of actively 
demandmg further reforms in the immediate future The 
pimces were naturally alarmed by this development, for 
already the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were, from the 
financial and economic pomts of view, having altogether 
unexpected results on the Indian States. Under pressure 
from die legislatures, the Government of India had inaugu- 
rated a policy of ‘discriminatmg protection’. Customs 
tariffs began to mount, and though tins was a matter which 
affected the States, die Government of India neither 
consulted the States nor took steps to protect their inter- 
ests The Provrncial Governments had, as a result of 
dyarchy, been partially freed from the control of the 
centre With no rcsponsibiht}^ towards the States, the 
attitude of pohticians in the Provrncial Governments was 
often one of open liostihty to the States The Akah agita- 
tion in the Punjab, the activities of British Indian pohti- 
cians in Ajmer-Merwara, the intense non-co-operation 
movement in Gujcrat, had dicir repercussions in Indian 
States The first-fruits of the reforms seemed to justify 
the pessimism of the more conservative prmces, and even 
the Maharaja, who was one of its stoutest champions, 
felt some misgivings 

Besides, the new movement led by the Indian National 
Congress was showmg tendencies towards subversive and 
revolutionary activities The unfortunate incidents con- 
nected with the Prince of Wales’ visit strengthened the 
feehng among the princes that the nationalist movement 
might develop into a revolutionary force The Chancellor 
therefore decided that the time had come to ask for a full 
and frank discussion of the Government’s pohcy towards 
the States in order to enable the rulers to safeguard 
their position Accordingly, he wrote to Lord Reading, 
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the Viceroy, on the i8th of May 1922, suggesting an 
informal Round Table Conference of Princes representing 
the various parts of India, in order 'to enable the Viceroy 
to understand at first hand the difficulties, hopes and 
aspirations of prmces and the remedies they suggest’. 
Such an informal discussion could only have been 
productive of good to both parties. The Government of 
India would have been enabled to know the point of 
view of the prmces on many questions, and the prmces 
on the other hand would have been in a better position 
to appreciate the pomt of view of the Government 
There were other reasons also which convinced the 
Maharaja that an early discussion m the manner suggested 
was very necessary The experience of six years as General 
Secretary and Chancellor had convinced Inm that the dis- 
cussion of technical questions hke boundary disputes, 
acquisition by prmces of non-residential property m Brit- 
ish India, the employment of Europeans m States, with 
which the Chamber and its Standmg Committee con- 
cerned themselves, however important, could not affect 
the fundamental position of the relation between the 
States and the Government of India. Those matters were 
admmistratively important, but what concerned the 
prmces was to know where they stood with the Govern- 
ment of India It had been frankly accepted that practice 
appropriate to the lesser States had been applied mdiscri- 
mmately to the larger ones; but it was equally claimed 
that usage and sufferance had created undefined rights, that 
the paramountcy of the Crown had overridden the rights 
of the States With every assertion of the princes’ rights, 
based on treaties or engagements, the counter-claim of 
the paramountcy of the Government of India became 
more and more msistent The prmces were naturally ap- 
prehensive of these mdefinite and undefinable claims 
Until the Conference of Prmces and, following it, tlie 
Chamber, had come mto existence, they had had no oppor- 
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tunity of discussing these questions themselves, and decid- 
mg on a common pohcy. Tlicir grievances had remamed 
individual. The pressuic of the princes m getting some 
of the matters which affected their rights defined made it 
necessary for the Government to formulate their claims 
\Xdien the implications of the position that the Govern- 
ment took up slowly dawned on the prmces, it became 
clear to them that the immediate necessity was an authori- 
tative defimtion of their own position vis-a-vis the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Other problems, equally dehcate, agitated the minds 
of the princes The rank and precedence of Indian 
rulers is decided by the table of salutes origmally drawn 
up over seventy years ago and modified only by favouri- 
tism. The anomalous character of the salute-hst has 
been officially admitted by the Government There are 
many States which, at the time the salutes were originally 
determined, were for some reason or other given higher 
rank, though neither their political importance nor their 
mihtary position justified it. The more glaring anomalies 
the Government had themselves promised to mquire into 
But a umlatcral inquiry of that nature could hardly have 
been satisfactory from the point of view of the States 
Nor was it possible to have the matter discussed in the 
Chamber or the Standing Committee The only suitable 
method for the discussion of such matters seemed to the 
Chancellor to be an informal conference of rulers invited 
by the Viceroy from each important area 

There was a further pomt on which the Maharaja felt 
strongly, and that was the simplification of political rela- 
tions between the Government of India and the States. 
The States in Bombay, in Bihar and Orissa, in Bengal, in 
South India, and in the Punjab were in political relations 
with the Provincial Governments. The Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report recogmaed that, whatever its justification m 
an earher period, with the gradual establishment of 
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provincial autonomy Provincial Governments would have 
to be divested of their connexion with the States. The 
Government of India also accepted that position and gave 
effect to the policy of brmging the States into direct rela- 
tionslup with Itself. But in some areas, notably in Rajpu- 
tana and Central India, the pohtical relations of the States 
which were from the beginning with the Govermnent of 
India are comphcated by the existence of both pohtical 
officers and an agent to the Governor-General In the 
proposals put before the Secretary of State for India by 
the princes after their meetmgs m Bikaner and Patiala, 
a request had been made that 

‘m order to remove unnecessary delays, difficulties, and the 
possibihty of misunderstandings caused by the intervention 
of several intermediary agencies, and in older to ensure uni- 
formity of pohcy in the dealings of the Government of India 
with the Indian States, and to bring the latter into closer touch 
with H E the Viceroy, all important States should, m future, 
be placed in direct pohtical relations with the Government of 
India, either individually or by suitable grouping and tlirough 
only one intermediary ’ 

After a full discussion of the proposal with the Princes 
in Feb 1918, the Secretary of State and the Viceroy recom- 
mended m their joint report that There should, wherever 
possible, be only one pohtical officer through whom the 
State would correspond with the Government of India’. 

The position in Rajputana was very comphcated There 
was an Agent to the Governor-General, who was the 
representative of the Government of India in Rajputana 
Under the Agent were different residents and pohtical 
agents who acted as further mtermediaries with different 
groups of States The comphcations of such an arrange- 
ment, winch establishes two intermediaries between the 
Government of India and the States, are obvious, and 
the Maharaja had pressed since 1917 for the simpliBca- 
tion of this system by abohshing either the residents 
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and political officets or the agent to the Governor- 
General In the India Office committee he urged this 
point. Every year, in the Conference and in the Chamber, 
the same question had been raised. But the opposition 
of the political officers was too strong, one of them 
even going to the length of issumg a circular letter to 
the princes m Rajputana, expatiating on the benefits of the 
system. It was therefore suggested that this question 
might also be discussed at the informal conference to 
be summoned by the V iceroy. 

To the Maharaja’s proposal for a discussion of these 
questions Lord Reading replied accepting the proposal 
for a conference on the simplification of political relations, 
but refusing to discuss the wider questions at an informal 
conference. 

‘I am not persuaded’, said the Viceroy, ‘that a conference of 
tins nature would serve any good purpose, and indeed, I can 
conceive, it might be positively harmful in results in more ways 
than one The constitutional method of discussion of matters 
affectmg the Indian Ruhng Princes and States and the Govern- 
ment of India IS by their ventilation in the Chamber of Pimces 
and in the Committee of that Chamber AU rulers and States 
of importance are represented in those bodies Only matters 
affecting Your Highness’ order or the States as a whole are dis- 
cussed in that Chamber and the resolutions of that body are 
referred to the Viceroy for the consideration of the Government 
of India Any informal conferences or discussions held in 
regard to those matters by other bodies, however constituted, 
must tend to lower the position and esteem in winch the Chamber 
of Princes is held and to detract from its utihty AU the great 
States are entitled to take part in the meetings of the Chamber, 
Its agenda and proceedings reach them as a matter of routme 
An informal conference with selected delegates on the other 
hand must arouse suspicion in the nunds of those who do not 
participate in it The mere summoning of such a conference 
must give rise to grave apprehensions as to the reasons for such 
a step where constitutional machinery already exists for the 

R 
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same purpose Finally any results achieved must be infruc- 

tuous The Government of India are under a statutory obliga- 
tion to deal with the resolutions passed by the Chamber of Princes 
which forms part of the reformed constitution estabhshed by 
His Majesty’s Government but the same weight could not 
attach to any conclusions which might be arrived at in an in- 
formal and only partly representative conference ’ 

Lord Reading’s arguments were plausible and they 
were stated with the skiU of a practised advocate The 
constitutional theory on which the answer was based was 
too dim, and the argument that discussions with prmces 
outside the Chamber would be mfructuous was hardly 
worth serious consideration. In fact, it may be mentioned 
here that in both Lord Irwm’s and Lord Wilhngdon’s 
time many informal conferences with princes, on the hnes 
winch the Maharaja suggested, did actually take place to 
discuss questions affecting the States as a whole, and this 
very proposal, when revived under Lord Reading’s suc- 
cessor in 1926, was accepted without demur What was 
clear from Lord Readmg’s letter was his own definite 
opposition to the proposal But the Maharaja was per- 
sistent. On his return from England, vdiere, under medical 
advice, he had gone on a short hohdaym 1922, he took tlie 
matter up agam in personal discussion with the Viceroy 
He followed it up with a confidential note in which he 
stated once more with the utmost frankness the reason why 
he thought that such a conference was necessary in the 
interests of the prmces After givmg a list of pomts which 
could with advantage be discussed, the Maharaja said 

‘Above all will loom largest the future position of the Indian 
States The proposals in the “Outlmcs of the Scheme” discussed 
in 191 8 were in part a provision for the future But since then, 
the constitutional position of India has undergone a still more 
rapid change, and in the interval there has been time for the 
States more clearly to reahze how matters now stand and to focus 
upon the grave difEcuIties that he ahead of them — unless the 
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whole questionis thoroughly examined, and the details thrashed 
out and due early provision made for an advance from the 
outset on right hnes accordmg to a carefully prepared scheme 
and a definite and sympathetic pohcy for the future of the 
Indian States and for adequately safeguardmg their mterests 
and rights The time would therefore appear to be fully 
ripe now, when, m the best interests of both parties, the British 
Government and tlie States ought to take stock of the whole 
situation and without loss of time concentrate, during the 
period of transition in British India, on measures leading to a 
settled hne of action and with the goal clearly defined and the 
future position of the Indian States cleaily in view when a new 
condition of affairs will prevail m British India Otherwise 
the position of the Princes and States wiU be an unenviable one 
and in many respects probably even worse than that of 
the loyahsts in Ireland I venture to thmk that His Excellency 
the Viceroy will agree that this is an extremely important 
subject of grave import to the States, which can be best dis- 
cussed, at least in the first instance, by means of such full and 
frank mformal discussions and not by set resolutions at the 
formal dehberations of the Chamber of Princes ’ 

What was at the back of the Mahataja’s mind, and what 
had caused him and many of his brother prmces anxiety, 
was the Imowledge that further reforms, involving greater 
devolution of power to British Incha in the Central 
Government, were under consideration that the nationa- 
list movement in India had become not only democratic 
but had developed a theory and a techmque winch was m 
time bound to undermine the position of the States and 
the rights of their governments It was therefore essential 
from the point of view of the prmces that a clear and 
definite pohcy, not dependent on the personal wlnms and 
inclinations of mdividual viceroys and pohtical secreta- 
ries, should be enunciated by the British Government m 
discussion with them which would safeguard their future 
position and determme their rights and obligations vts-a- 
vis the Government of India. 
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Neither Lord Reading nor his advisers had full appre- 
ciation of the alarm and anxiety winch the prmces felt 
at the course of events in British India tyVhat had 
the prmces to complam of was their attitude Yet the 
prmces, as custodians of their States, had to look to the 
future, and the future did not seem to them to be bright. 
The fate of the Irish loyahsts was before them. As the 
Maharaja wrote to a friend. 

dt really appears to be a hopeless task to bring home to 
some of the officials, who have been responsible for deahng 
with us and our States, how extremely anxious the prmces are 
on the present position of affairs and how genumely alarmed 
many of us are, chiefly on that ground, as regards the futuie 
As — speaking between you and me m the strictest confidence 
— one of the biggest and most loyal of the Indian Princes recently 
told me when discussmg such matters, many prmces are “not 
discontented but disgusted” — and, I would like to add, “dis- 
couraged and disheartened” And yet Lord Chelmsford told 
me that, from all he had heard from his pohtical advisers, he 
was surprised to learn from Stanley Reed one day at Gajner 
that the prmces were not happy and asked me if I could con- 
firm that statement, which I did!’ 

In spite of aU this argument and persuasion. Lord 
Readmg was adamant He could see no purpose in such 
a conference The problem was m no way immediate, 
and, if It was, the matter should be discussed m the 
Chamber of Prmces In the face of this rather violent 
slammmg of the door, the Maharaja made no reply, but it 
is well to pomt out herethatif the Maharaja’s proposal had 
then been accepted and not postponed for two years, and 
had the mquiry (by the Indian States’ Committee) which 
resulted from the discussions m 1926 taken place two 
years earlier, the position in India to-day would have been 
materially different But Lord Reading, it was clear, was 
not prepared to face this important problem His hands 
were so full with trouble in British India and with the 
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affairs of some individual rulers that he did not desire 
to take upon Inmself a further problem winch was both 
complex and bafHing. 

The technical work of the Chamber and the Standmg 
Committee was in the meantime proceeding with the 
measured slowness with which all the pohtical affairs of 
India are carried on. Of the twenty-three pomts which 
disclosed themselves on examination as involving practice 
detrimental to the rights of the States, only a few (for in- 
stance, relatmg to minority administration ceremonials, 
at the time of installation and investiture, and difficulties 
experienced in regard to the Indian States Forces) had 
been settled. Other questions, such as the disabilities of the 
States in regard to currency, salt, opium, &c , were reser\^ed 
foi expert examination. But even questions winch did not 
require such expert consideration, hke the acquisition of 
private property m British India by rulers and their sons, 
purchase of residential houses in hill stations, employment 
of Europeans and other foreigners m State service, restric- 
tions on the power of the States to make grants of nnmng 
and prospecting hcences, &c , though discussed many times 
m the Standing Committee, dragged on with inconclusive 
monotony. The Maharaja and his colleagues on then part 
pressed for an early solution of such questions, explamed 
their difficulties, and devised formulae suitable to both the 
prmces and the Government. But a new procedure had 
been evolved by the Pohtical Department, which was ad- 
mirably suited to lengthemng all such negotiations These 
questions were discussed in the Standing Committee, on 
the basis of a summary of the present position prepared 
in the Political Department. After discussion with the 
prmces, the summary was revised and the princes went 
home satisfied that sometlung had been achieved But 
when the Standing Committee met agam m the year 
following, the question would be on the agenda as ‘a 
revised summary’, with the views of the Provincial 
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Governnients, the political officers, and the States given in 
parallel columns. The prmces would again discuss the 
question, and agam the summary would go for comments 
to the local admimstrations. Thus backwards and for- 
wards the proposals went, with the result that with every 
succeeding year the number of parallel columns increased 
without any definite conclusions being reached It is 
surprismg that with such a procedure any question should 
have been settled at aU, but through the persistence of 
the Standing Committee a few of them were actually 
brought to a final stage 

The importance of His Highness’s Chancellorship in 
this connexion lay not so much in the decisions that were 
taken, as in the problems that were raised for discussion. 
Sovereignty of the States in the air, the rights of the States 
in regard to wireless broadcasting, the construction and 
mamtenance of railways m the States — these were ques- 
tions which affected not only the rights of the rulers but 
their position as sovereigns. How important these ques- 
tions were in their earher stages may be judged from the 
fact that origmally the Government of India demed that 
the sovereignty of the air belonged to the rulers It was the 
fight of the Maharaja and his colleagues in the Standing 
Committee winch made the Government of India finally 
agree that tlie sovereignty of the rulers extended to the 
air In the same way, the tendency in the early years was 
to assume for the Government of India all the authority 
m regard to wireless and broadcasting Both aviation and 
wireless were new subjects their importance from every 
point of view was so great that, in the absence of con- 
certed action, the Government would have exercised 
exclusive control and claimed it under their paramountcy 
rights It was the existence of the Standmg Committee 
and the vigilance with which the Chancellor watched tlie 
interests of the Prmces and carried on negotiations that 
saved the States m time from a serious mroad on their 
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authority which, if it had once taken place, could not have 
been soon reversed. 

Another difficulty which the Princes felt, and in which 
the Maharaja took the keenest personal interest, was the 
exercise of British jurisdiction in railway areas situated 
withm the States The Government of India as a rule msist 
on the surrender of aU jurisdiction on lands taken over 
for railway purposes Wherever the railway line passes 
tlirough a State, that area becomes British in jurisdiction, 
though in cases where the hnes are owned by the States 
and pass exclusively tlirough State territory the Rulers are 
‘permitted’ to retain their jurisdiction The inconvemence 
which results from these jurisdictional ribbons runnmg 
through Indian States may well be imagined Seditiomsts 
and other disaffected people have easy access to the State 
Offenders escape into railway territory and their surrender 
involves all the elaborate details of extradition. Excise 
revenue of the State suffers serious loss, as at the railway 
stations and in many other ways the State admimstrations 
are handicapped by these inroads into their territorial 
jurisdiction But, in spite of the greatest pressure in the 
Standmg Committee and of the numerous discussions 
With the experts of the Government of India and of succes- 
sive summaries, it has not been possible to do anytlung 
in the matter 

The Maharaja’s own case was exceptional Soon after 
lus assumption of power he was asked to surrender to 
the British Government exclusive jurisdiction of all kmds 
over his railway and its future extensions As the railway 
was owned by the Bikaner Government and passed 
through British territory only over one or two small 
lengths, the Maharaja was, however, ‘permitted’ to retain 
the jurisdiction, and to this day the jurisdiction is exercised 
by the Maharaja, but only as a matter of concession 
The work of the Maharaja as Chancellor was one 
of careful consohdation. The organization was in its 
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infancy. Many in Biitish India looked upon it with sus- 
picion. There were not a few in the Pohtical Department 
of the Government of India who looked upon it with 
unfriendly eyes A few of the more important States had 
disapproved of the idea and had refused to associate them- 
selves with Its work. Besides, even the princes who 
actually co-operated were jealous of their individual rela- 
tions with the Crown and did not desire that the Chamber 
should set itself up as an mtermediate body between them 
and the British Government In the circumstances a for- 
ward pohcy in the Chamber would have been altogether 
disastrous With characteristic wisdom the Chancellor 
decided that it was necessary to move cautiously, show- 
mg by results that the Chamber was not a body hostile 
to the Government, to gam the conhdence of the prmces 
by sohd achievements on questions of common concern, 
and to convmce both Government and the prmces that 
the mstitution was intended to serve the mterests of both 
Much exploratory work on important questions was done 
Many pomts on which the State admmistrations felt 
genume grievance were brought up for discussion, and 
m many respects the position of the States was greatly 
improved 

In aU this work, the Maharaja had the assistance neitlier 
of a specially teamed staff nor of a general secretariat 
The brunt of the work fell on himseff, and on the office 
of the private secretary at Bikaner, which, though highly 
teamed for State work, had no experience of general 
questions affectmg all the States In 1926, when the Maha- 
raja decided to lay down the Chancellorship, the Prmces 
m grateful appreciation of his devoted work m their mtee- 
ests for over ten years presented him with an mscribed 
gold plate In the Chamber of Prmces itself his successor 
in office, the Maharaja of Patiala, moved a resolution, 
which was supportedbytheMaharajaof Kashmir, express- 

mg the gratitude of the prmces for the work the Maharaja 
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had done foi so long a time in then inteiests. The most 
stnlcing tribute came, however, from Lord Reading lum- 
sclf The Vicctoy, as President of the Chamber, had occa- 
sion to work intimately widi the Chancellor and knew the 
difficulties and cncumstanccs under which His Highness 
liad to labour In 1923 he had given expression to his 
admiration of the Maharaja’s work as Chancellor and 
declared that no future Chancellor ‘will ever surpass Inm’ 
(the hlaharaja of Bikaner) ‘in the enthusiasm that he has 
displayed in the task and . in the ability which he 
brings to bear upon it’. On this occasion, when PIis 
Highness was laying down the reins of the office wluch 
he had held with such distinction. Lord Reading paid 
him the following tribute 

‘It would be difficult indeed for the successor or successors 
of His Highness of Bikaner to emulate the completeness and 
the efficicnc) with w Inch he has discharged tlie very onerous 
duties of the Chancellor, and whatcrer success tlic Chamber 
of Princes may have had or may have in the future will be, as 
some of Your Highnesses have so justly said, in a large measure 
due to die scnnccs of His Highness of Bikaner He has borne 
the brunt of all the prcliminar}'- work regarding the construc- 
tion of die Chamber and its constitution As I have had excep- 
tional opportunities of obsenung the conduct of die work of 
the Chamber I assoaate myself most cordially with all that 
Your Highnesses have said Tins vote, accordingly, I have 
the honour to propose ’ 



Chapter Twelve 

FURTHER INTERNAL REFORMS 

I F the period up to the Maharaja’s Silver Jubilee was one 
of reorganization and strengthening of administrative 
machinery, the period that followed was one of liberaliza- 
tion of government and the introduction of reforms 
meant to brmg the position of the subjects of the State 
more into hne with that of the people of British India 
The most important departure in this connexion was the 
estabhshment of the Bikaner Representative Assembly 
Though His Highness’s mtention to caH into bemg tins 
body was announced at the time of the Jubilee, the com- 
pletion of the rules and regulations and other details 
m connexion therewith necessarily took some time 
The Maharaja reahzed that without attention to such 
details the Assembly, especially as tliere was no parallel 
mstitution anywhere m Rajputana, might prove a failure. 
For the purpose of draftmg the necessary rules and 
regulations he requisitioned the services of Mr (later Sn 
WiUiam) Vincent from the Government of India After 
the prelirmnaries were thoroughly gone mto and com- 
pleted, the Bikaner Representative Assembly was in- 
augurated with aU due formahty by the Maharaja in 
person on the loth of November 1913. 

The Assembly as constituted consisted of 3 5 members, 
of whom 6 (the Mimsters) were ex officio, 19 were nomi- 
nated, and 10 were elected It was given full power of 
passmg resolutions, of mterpeHatmg the Government, 
mitiatmg and passmg legislation subject to the right of 
veto by the Ruler. In fact it was modelled on the central 
Assembly under the Mmto-Morley reforms, and its 
powers were similar to those enjoyed by the British 
Indian Legislative Council 
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To western eyes this institution of a Representative 
Assembly may seem a small and ummportant change, 
especially when out of a total of thirty-five the elected 
members numbered only ten. But it was the principle of 
the association of tlie elected representatives of the people 
that was of fundamental importance The rulers of 
Rajputana were no autocrats in the European sense The 
great nobles who had for generations spent their blood 
and substance in mamtaining the independence of their 
States and the glory of their kmgs had m most States 
a dominant voice in the affairs of government But with 
the advent of the British rule the dependence of the 
rulers on their nobles had ceased and their influence in 
the affairs of state also dimimshed, but the formahties 
of consulting the nobles at the time of succession and 
other important matters were still observed It was, 
therefore, not the association of the people with the 
government that was new but the introduction of tlie 
principle of election That the people should be con- 
sulted is an axiom with aU governments If the ruler 
chooses the representatives of the people for the purpose 
of consultation there is no constitutional question in- 
volved, as he IS merely using ever}'- man’s right of securing 
the best advice For the people to decide whom the ruler 
should consult on their behalf — and that is what elective 
representation means — involves a fundamental constitu- 
tional change. By that act the people of the State become 
parties to the government of the State along with the 
ruler 

No such change had been introduced in any North 
Indian State To introduce the elective element into an 
Assembly and to invest it with powers of legislation and 
deliberation and mterpeUation was a forv'-ard step, especi- 
ally when we consider the stern and unbending conserva- 
tism of Rajputana But the Maharaja, having decided 
on this measure of reform as bemg in consonance with 
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the spiiit of the times, took the courageous step of trust- 
ing the loyalty and patriotism of his people. Speaking in 
the Assembly six years later, the Maharaja said • 

As I have invariably made it a rule not to promise oi announce 
anythmg which even with the best of intentions I and my 
Government might not afterwaids be able to carry out, I spoke 
only m general terms on that occasion [the Jubilee] regarding 
the proposed powers and the constitution of the Assembly A 
yeai later, I personally inauguiated the Assembly, and this was 
one of the proudest moments of my life It was also a source of 
unfeigned pleasure to me to be able to sanction, when actually 
starting the Assembly, more than had been announced on the 
occasion of the Jubilee 

‘ As regards legislation, it was originally proposed only 
to empower the Assembly to discuss but not to pass biUs, which 
after bemg considered in the Assembly were to be dealt with 
by me m Council in the same way as had been done previously 
But I was glad to be in a position to remove such restiictions 
from the very begmnmg, and, subject to the usual safeguards 
and stipulations, the Assembly was from its very inaugura- 
tion empowered to deal finally wuth legislative measures in 
the State, as is done in the Imperial Legislative Council of 
to-day ’ 

There were critics then — they are by no means extinct 
to-day — who believe that pohtical mstitutions, like some 
classical gods, are born m panoplied greatness, with all 
their powers fully developed They do not accept the view 
that pohtical development must be by the method of tiial 
and error, and that if institutions which have grown up 
to suit the needs of a particular countr}^ are transplanted 
bodily without reference to local conchtions they may, 
instead of bemg useful, be the cause of untold harm Such 
critics usually advocate the estabhshment in Indian States 
of constitutional monarchy with full responsible parlia- 
mentary government on the British model To them no 
begmnmg is satisfactory. They do not recogmze that 
pohtical mstitutions, m order to fulfil the purpose which 
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they ate to serve, must take root and gradually glow. To 
them, all reform in Indian States, however fundamental, 
IS only camouflage to mask and buttress the autocracy of 
the ruler. 

The Maharaja was not concerned with such criticism, 
and he watched with keen interest the tender growth of 
the new constitution which he had planted In 1917 — 
four years after its inauguration — the Maharaja felt that 
the experiment had justified itself He took a further step 
and increased the number of elected members from 10 
to 1 5 , granting the right of election to all towns havmg 
a population over 2,500 The total number of members 
was also raised to 45. The interests of the agricultural 
classes, which could not be represented satisfactorily by 
urban members, were specially safeguarded by givmg 
direct representation to them from among the nominated 
seats. Four years later, in 1921, these reforms were 
earned a stage farther An advisory board of zamindars 
— landholders and cultivators — ^was created, and it was 
empowered to elect three representatives to the Assembly, 
thus increasing the representation of the agricultural 
classes to five This pohey of creating agricultural boards 
and district boards and investing them with powers of 
election has been continued with success, both in order 
to give a preliminary traimng to the people in public 
affairs and as an electoral college for the Assembly. The 
constitution of the Legislative Assembly to-day is as 
follows 


Members of the Executive Council of the Mahaiaja 6 

Members elected by the Chiefs and Nobles of the State 3 

Members elected by the Municipahties in the State 12 

Members elected by the Agriculturists’ Boards 2 

Members elected by (Canal area) District Board 3 


Members nominated to represent members of the Ruling 
Family 

Members nommated to represent the Cluefs and Nobles 
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Members nommated to represent the Agricultural Classes 

(Sikhs and Jats) 2 

Members nominated to represent the Mumcipahty of 

Bikaner j 

Others nominated j j 

Total 45 

Excluding the Executive Council, out of a membership 
of 39 the elected members number 20 and the nominated 
19. 

The Assembly has done very useful work durmg its 
twenty-four years of existence hn the field of legislation 
Its activities have covered a very wide range It has enacted 
such beneficent laws as restriction of usury, prevention 
of clnld marriages, regulation of charitable and rehgious 
endowments, compulsory primary education, and also 
a variety of important statutes relatmg to mumcipahties, 
panchayafs, benevolent societies, &c But the aspect of its 
activity to winch the Maharaja attaches especial impor- 
tance is its resolutions and interpellations, winch help him 
to keep a check on the administration and to know direct 
from the people them complamts and grievances with 
regard thereto 

The basis on winch the Legislative Assembly is consti- 
tuted is local self-government From the earliest days of 
his reign the Maharaja recogmzed that to budd well one 
must build from below He therefore took m hand the 
organization of village panchayats, mumcipahties, and local 
boards In every town municipal boards were established, 
and m 1917 the Maharaja gave them fall financial control 
with the necessary powers for raising funds by taxation 
The number of non-official members was increased in order 
to secure adequate representation for each important 
commumty To-day there are over eighteen mumcipa- 
hties m the State, and, strange to say, they are all self- 
supporting. In the villages also, tlie panchayats were given 
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ceftam civil and criminal powers and have been entrusted 
with executive authority. 

The effects of tightening up the administrative maclu- 
nery and of brmging the people mto closer contact with 
the Ruler were soon apparent, m the improvement of 
general admimstration and the introduction of measures 
meant to increase the prosperity of the people The 
settlement of land had been completed in 1911, but before 
passmg final orders the Maharaja obtamed the services 
of Mr G. D Rudkm, a Punjab official who was destmed, 
as we have seen earher, to write his name in letters of 
gold in the history of Bikaner. A general and more equi- 
table revision of revenue was made under Mr. Rudkin’s 
advice But settlement of land revenue, however impor- 
tant, without improvement m agriculture could not bring 
prosperity. The Maharaja, well aware of the difficulties 
of the agriculturists m his extensive but barren territory, 
requisitioned the aid of experts in order to see how far 
new methods of husbandry could be introduced mto the 
State. Experiments in cotton, wheat, &c , were under- 
taken and the quality of crops has been greatly improved 
The grant of proprietory rights m the canal colony, the 
establishment and development of mandts^ or market 
towns, the creation of zammdar (agriculturist) boards, 
all bear testimony to the Maharaja’s consistent policy of 
encouraging and helping the ryots towards a life of 
security and prosperity 

Further judicial reforms were also undertaken. On the 
3rd of May 1922 the Chief Court was converted into a 
High Court of Judicature consisting of a Clnef Justice 
and tvm other judges to exercise original, appellate, and 
revisional jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters, and 
to control and guide all the subordmate judicial courts in 
the State. The Chief Justice was given rank and pre- 
cedence with the Ministers and was invested the same 
powers The powers of the High Court were also 
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considerably enlianced The original jurisdiction was 
extended to suits of every description Its appellate 
powers were increased and strengthened, the Maharaja 
reserving to his Judicial Committee only the right of 
hearing appeals where there is a substantial question of 
law, usage, or estabhshed custom. The High Court was 
m effect made the final Court of Appeal m aU important 
matters The Judiciary was thus made, under the Maha- 
raja, the lughest court of appeal and of origmal juris- 
diction. 

The rapid conversion of the city of Bikaner from a 
medieval Indian town of narrow streets and bazaars, of 
mean-lookmg houses and ummposmg pubhc buildmgs, 
into a modern capital with all the amemties of hfe was 
gomg on at the same time The Maharaja has been, 
from his earhest days, a great builder. He recogmzed 
from the first the necessity of transformmg his capital 
into a modern town and himself planned noble edi- 
fices, pubhc parks, convement and arclntecturally beau- 
tiful pubhc offices, &c Wide highways replaced tlie 
narrow gulhes of old Bikaner, one by one buildings of 
public utihty were designed and erected Commemora- 
tive statues adorned important positions The Hardinge 
Mumcipal HaU, the Irwin Legislative Assembly Hah, 
Secretariat Offices, the High Court, the Walter Nobles 
School, and other edifices gave digmty to the capital 
and made it a modern city The Maharaja’s hand in ah 
this IS clearly visible to-day A born builder with very 
considerable architectural knowledge and cultivated 
artistic sense. His Highness took a personal interest in 
ah schemes for pubhc buddings. Many originated from 
him, others which were suggested by the Pubhc Works 
Department were scrutimzed by the Maharaja himself 
from the point of view of artistic harmony and the umty 
of the general conception of the city Pubhc works 
departments ah over the world have a severely utilitarian 
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conception of buildings One has only to look at any 
modern city m India or elsewhere to feel convmced that 
pubhc works engineers are the greatest enemies of 
beautiful cities They have standardized plans for all 
buildmgs; each fulhlhng admirably the purpose for 
which It is designed. To look at the town or even the 
street as a whole is not tlieir business. So their buildings, 
admirable in themselves, never seem to harmonize, and 
more often than not destroy any umty of conception 
that an earlier and more imaginative builder may have 
had. The kfaliaraja therefore never allowed any plan 
for an important building m the city of Bikaner 
to pass without tlie closest scrutiny by himself from 
cvety point of view In fact, he has been his own master- 
builder In the result, tlie modern city of Bikaner presents 
an aspect different from the haphazhard growth of most 
Indian capitals There is nothing incongruous, notlung 
jarring to tiic taste, and the whole looks like the single 
conception of a master mind slowly worlang out and 
filling in the details planned years before 

In 1918 fell the centenary of the Treaty between the 
British Crown and the Maharaja of Bikaner To one 
like His Higliness imbued with Instoiical tradition, this 
was indeed an event of supreme importance A retro- 
spect of the hundred years showed how, under the 
shelter of the Imperial umbrella, the State had slowly 
grown out of its medievalism, without in any way forget- 
ting Its military tradition, or lessemng its proud heritage 
By slow degrees a modern State had evolved winch, while 
holding fast to the glorious inheritance of its magmficent 
Instory, had umted m its policy a wider loyalty to India 
and the Empire, and had created for itself a new tradition 
combining the ideals of the East and the West 'Looking 
back over that period, the Maharaja could legitimately 
claim that the loyalty of the house of Bikaner to its treaty 
obhgations had been tested on many a held, that it had 
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stood lil^c a pillar of rock in the many crises through winch 
tlie Empire had passed, and its lailers had by their personal 
service earned glory for themselves and strengthened the 
ties which bind India to the Empire. He desired to give 
expression of his gratitude for the era of unparalleled peace 
and prosperity and uninterrupted development which, 
thanks to the British connexion, the State of Bikaner had 
enjoyed and he therefore sent the following cablegram to 
His Majesty- 

With the profoundest veneration I beg to be permitted to 
tender my loyal duty to Your Imperial Majesty on die centenary 
of the conclusion of the first treaty between Your Imperial 
Majesty’s Government and my State which was signed on the 
mnth March eighteen hundred and eighteen by the Marquis 
of Hastings and my great great grandfather Maharajah Soorat- 
smghji Since the conclusion of this treaty of perpetual 
friendship and alhance and umty of interests my State and 
people have by Divine grace and the gracious favour of Your 
Imperial Majesty and your illustrious predecessors and widi 
the sympathetic assistance of Your Imperial Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and successive Viceroys enjoyed an era of unparalleled 
peace and prosperity and uninterrupted development so that 
we prize even more highly the advantages accrumg from our 
having placed ourselves under Your Imperial Majesty’s protec- 
tion and the benefits resulting from our becoming an integral 
part of Your Imperial Majesty’s glorious Empire On the 
part of my ancestors and myself and of my State and people 
I would venture to hope that history will record that we have 
not been found wantmg in our deep devotion and loyal un- 
flinching attachment to the Sovereign and m our sacred duty 
to the Empire, however hmited our resources and the field 
open to us may unfortunately have been Our humble, 
but wholeheartedly loyal and earnest, endeavours to render 
service in the Mutiny, m regard to which an official document 
m the archives of the Government of India records that the 
loyalty and good services of my grandfather were superior 
to those of any other Ruler in Rajputana, in the Kabul expedi- 
tions of eighteen hundred and forty-two and eighteen hundre 
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and seventy-nine, in the first and second Sikh Wars, in the 
China and Somaliland campaigns, and m the present Great 
War, will ever remam amongst the proudest and most cherished 
recollections of my House Whatever place Bikaner may 
secure this time m tlie roll of service in Rajputana, with aU 
the Princes of India vymg with each other in friendly rivalry 
to render the utmost service in then power to Your Imperial 
Majesty m this War, I would respectfully beg your Imperial 
Majesty to believe what I have on previous occasions ventured 
to state, namely, that the uppermost thought m the mmds not 
only of myself and of my family but also of my subjects is to 
be of some humble service to Your Imperial Majesty wherevei 
and whenever possible and that throughout the whole British 
Empire there is no one more loyal to Your Imperial Majesty 
and your Throne than your loyal Bikaneries On this 
historic occasion I would further beg Your Imperial Majesty 
to do me the honour of graciously acceptmg a loyal present 
from me of rupees three lakhs, mcludmg rupees one lakh from 
my Privy Purse funds, to be devoted to any War purposes or 
War chanties accordmg to Your Imperial Majesty’s gracious 
commands I am today sending an official telegram through 
the Viceioy and also formally commumcating this humble 
present through him 

In reply he received the following gracious message 
from the King-Emperor : 

I have received with the greatest satisfaction Your Highness’s 
loyal message sent on the auspicious occasion of the centenary 
of the first treaty concluded between the British Government 
and the Bikaner State Your illustrious House has long 
been distmguished for its loyal devotion to the British Crown 
and I am well aware how wortlnly these traditions are main- 
tained in Your Highness’s own person I gratefully accept 
Youi generous offer of a further sum of 3 lakhs to be expended 
on purposes connected with the war I will cause Your 
Highness to be informed m due course through His Excellency 
the Viceroy of the particular objects to which the gift wiU be 
devoted 


George R I 
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The Maharaja had always considered it a privilege to 
entertain members of the Royal Family when on visit to 
India. In fact there is no occasion smce His Highness 
came of age when Bikaner has not been included in the 
programmes of their Royal Higlinesses. The visit of 
H.R H the Duke of Connaught took place in 1903, and 
that of His Imperial Majesty King George V (Prince of 
Wales as he then was) m 1905 has already been mentioned 
In 1921 His former Majesty Kang Edward VIII, as Prince 
of Wales, honoured the Maharaja and Bikaner with a visit 
The Maharaja’s heir apparent was appointed to the staff 
of Has Royal Haghness and the courtesy was much appre- 
ciated by His Highness. Naturally the visit of the heir 
apparent to the British Throne was an exceptional event 
His Royal Highness, whom the Maharaja had tire privi- 
lege of Imowing smce 1902, came as if to Ins own home, 
and the arrangements made for his reception and enter- 
tainment were personally supervised by the Maharaja. 
At the banquet given in the Prince’s honour the Maharaja 
alluded to his close association with the Imperial House- 
hold extendmg over nearly twenty years and said . 

‘Durmg all this period, what stands out in one’s memory is 
the unfaihng kindness and consideration displayed by their 
Imperial Majesties for those around them and that human 
touch of real sympathy which cheer and encourage one even 
under the most adveise circumstances, and secure for ail time 
the devoted attachment of those brought under the spell of 
such magnetic charm The welcome wluch I tender to Your 
Royal Highness to-day is therefore not only from the Maharaja 
of Bikaner but also from an old and devoted member of the 
Imperial Household ’ 

His Royal Highness’s reply was couched m equally 
warm terms 

T need not assure Your Higliness’, said His former Majesty, 
‘that I have been loolung forward keenly to my visit to Bikaner 
from many motives In the Brst place, I desired to renew and 
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strengthen my deep personal friendship for Your Ehghness by 
a visit to you in your home, and in the second place I wished 
to have tlie privilege of seeing the capital of this Rathor State 
and to try to judge for myself what is the magic of this desert 
environment which makes loyalty to my House flourish here 
hke a green bay tree and stimulates a friendly rivalry with 
other States to stand first in the service of the Empire ’ 

Since the Maharaja’s coming of age, no Viceroy has 
failed to pay a formal visit to Bikaner. With Lord Hardmge 
the Maharaja’s relations were so cordial and mtimate that, 
apart from tire official visit that he paid m December 1912, 
on the occasion of the Maharaja’s Jubilee, His Excellency 
came on private visits on two more occasions Though 
these visits were informal and were in no sense occasions 
of State ceremony, they did not pass without comment. 
But Lord Hardmge was too great a man to take notice 
of the voice of jealousy or to be deflected by the 
wlnspers of pohtical officers Lord Chelmsford, with 
whom also the Maharaja’s relations were extremely 
cordial, visited the State m 1918 and 1920 His High- 
ness took the occasion of the banquet to allude to the 
formation of the Chamber of Prmces and the policy of 
non-mtervention winch Lord Chelmsford with generous 
sympathy had reiterated. Lord Chelmsford responded 
by a statement of the changed position of the princes in 
the new India that was then commg into existence 

‘There is’, he said, ‘a great obhgation restmg on the Ri flin g 
Princes who possess such experience to guide their fellow- 
countrymen in the path of self-government by reminding them 
that duties to the State exist as well as rights of the mdividual, 
that hberty does not mean hcence, and that firm government 
and not anarchy is the true condition of progress One result 
of the war is to show that pohtical isolation, whether of nations, 
or of commumties withm a nation, will m the future be im- 
possible Not tlirough any dehberate act of government but 
by the inevitable law of progress the peoples of the Indian 
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States will be diawn into ever closer contact with those of 
British India. The effect of this tendency will be on the one 
hand a greater opportunity for the Indian princes to take then 
place as the natural leaders of the people, and on the other a 
growing pubhc demand for the application of the prmciples of 
progress to the government of the Indian States However 
we may be tempted to regret the passmg of much that is pic- 
turesque and attractive m the old world isolation of the Raj- 
putana States no wise ruler will shut his eyes to the logic of 
facts or fail to prepare for what is surely coming Fortunate 
IS the State where the admimstration has nothmg to fear from 
pubhc scrutiny and where changes come as a gradual develop- 
ment from wrthin and not by an unwilhng surrender to the 
superior force of public opinion ’ 

Another distinguished guest the Maharaja was privi- 
leged to entertain, m 1922, was M Clemenceau The 
Maharaja had met M Clemenceau at the Versailles Peace 
Conference, where as Prime Minister of France he pre- 
sided over the dehberations of the Conference A friend- 
ship had grown up between the great radical leader whose 
fierce political antagomsms had earned for lum the for- 
midable title of ‘Tiger’, and the leader of what was uni- 
versally recogmzed as the most conservative order of 
prmces m the world The Maharaja appreciated the 
unbending courage, the stern determination and the 
heroic devotion of the old patriot, vdio, with Gambetta, 
having led the opposition to the surrender of Alsace- 
Lorraine, had hved to sign the treaty winch restored to 
France her lost provmces His very intransigence and 
cynical contempt for the platitudes of President Wilson, 
when they tended to affect the interests of France, his 
cool disregard of the popular opinion of the Conference, 
appealed to the Maharaja. There was much of the born 
autocrat m Clemenceau and the sturdy old man domin- 
ated the Conference. Equally the outstanding person- 
ahty and charm of manner of the Maharaja appeale to 
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the veteran statesman who in his time had met and dealt 
With many kmgs and princes on terms of equality. At a 
private party the Maharaja suggested to Inm that if he 
came to India, the Maharaja would be pleased to mtro- 
duce the French tiger to the tiger of tlie Indian jungle. 
Tins word, spoken no doubt m jest, was remem- 
bered by M. Clemenceau when after a tour in the Far 
East he decided to visit India From Indo-China he 
vnred to Ins old friend of the Peace Conference that he 
looked forward to meeting the Indian tiger. The Maha- 
raja was very pleased to entertain his old friend, and from 
the moment he received the information he put Inmself 
m charge of all the arrangements. In fact M Clemen- 
ceau’s whole tour m India was planned out by the Maha- 
raja with that extraordmary minuteness of detail and 
diorough attention to the convemence of his guests 
winch characterizes aU Ins hospitahty. A fine tiger shoot 
was arranged in Gwahor, the Maharaja Inmself accom- 
panying to watch the meeting of the tigers. Unfortunately 
there is no record as to how M Clemenceau behaved 
when face to face with the ammal from which he took Ins 
name and of which three were slain in one expedition, 
but he himself claimed that the experience was sufficient 
to have justified his visit to India. 

In Bikaner the distmguished guest was shown aU the 
courtesy to which Ins own position and the esteem in 
which he was held by the Maharaja entitled him At the 
banquet which v^as held in Ins honour the Maharaja 
recalled his own pleasant associations in Pans and the 
Instoric events in winch both of them had taken part 
M Clemenceau, who had been gready moved by the 
honour and courtesy shown to Inm, replied m a speech 
winch in the circumstances of an Indian State could 
hardly be called tactful. He was embarrassingly frank 
in Ins comment on Indian and international affairs 
Indeed the old Tiger had never been accustomed to 
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utter polite platitudes and either he did not know, or 
he did not care, what the reactions of the Englishmen 
at tlie table would be to his utterance. But about the 
Maharaja himself he spoke almost with affection. ‘No 
doubt’, he said, ‘our host is descended from a distm- 
guished hne of ancestors It is something to be descended 
from a long and distmguished line. It is more important 
what one has made Inmself to be. To be both is indeed 
a matter of great honour ’ 

What impressed the old radical was not that His High- 
ness was the twenty-first ruler and the twelfth Maha- 
raja of Bikaner. He had himself seen how often the 
descendants of longs and princes become popmjays. 
But what he had seen of the Mahaiaja himself and Ins 
achievements endeared him to Ins heart, and Clemenceau 
took back with him a high regard for Ins host. On 
reaching Pans he wrote him a letter which shows the 
Tiger in his playful and affectionate mood. 

T see you are not a great writer, but I am not gomg to com- 
plain of It, my great reason bemg that you are as near perfection 
as imperfection can he Another point is that you know very 
well how to make use of tlie telegraph, and that, m fact, three 
hnes well used can say a great deal although three or four pages 
well employed are not to be despised 

Tndeed letters or despatches are not necessary to remind me 
of my great Bikaner friend for I have just received from London 
two fine buck heads with the triumphant inscription of Gajner 
Here they are in the very room wherem I am writing, and 
as our people are very apt to be mqmsitive, I have to explain 
to my visitors what is Gnjner, its beauties and the high feats 
of the Maharaja of Bikaner And this bemg a fine opportu- 
nity, I take It to speak of you, which gives me the greatest 
pleasure 

“^On the day I left Pans, I had a letter from London advising 
me that the tiger slnns were ready But I had rather have them 
remam where they are than come to Pans while I am not there 
So I am to see them at the beginning of October only, and it 
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\vill be a great ]oy for me to remember that one of tliem comes 
from His Higliness of Bikaner 

‘Here I am by the sea side and I suppose you are m Mount 
Abu Wherever you ate, if you do not wiite a line or two Id I 
call you a gieat Prmce but a very wicked boy ’ 

In January 1922 Lord Reading paid Bikaner a visit of 
SIX days. The Maharaja had known Lord Reading from 
the days of the Imperial Conference and therefore he 
came both as an old friend and as the representative of 
the King-Emperor He had been in India for mne 
months and had been faced durmg that period with a 
position of extraordinary difficulty. The first non- 
co-operation movement was at its height, and the long 
shadow of Amritsar had cast a terrible gloom all over 
the country Lord Reading had dealt with the situation 
with firmness and tact, but the position m British India 
had given him but htde time to attend to the affairs of 
the States In times of pohtical crisis the Government of 
India are apt to forget die century-old pimciple of 
British pohey that one of their primary duties is to main- 
tam friendly and sympathetic relations with the States 
In the circumstances of 1922 this was aU die more impor- 
tant as the civil disobedience movement of India had not 
left the States entirely unaffected Agrarian discontent 
and generally disloyal activities had been fostered in 
Indian States from convement centres of British territory 
situated near and sometimes withm the States. The 
relaxation of the control of the press had permitted the 
wildest stories to be published agamst the States and 
their rulers, and the cstabhshment of die Chamber of 
Princes had been viewed with grave suspicion in British 
Indian quarters The Maharaja spoke franldy about tins 
question in his banquet speech. 

‘The amount of misconception that prevails in regard to the 
aims and aspirations of the Indian States is astonishing, and 
much absurd talk is heard in various quarters relating to such 
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matters On the one hand, even from some of those who ought 
to be better informed, we hear it stated that the Princes desire 
to change their constitutional position and pohtical status in 
the scheme of Empire In other quarters, obviously hostile to 
us, are attributed smister aims and unworthy motives both 
to the Imperial Government and to the princes, who are even 
represented as havmg formed an unholy alhance with the 
object of retardmg the constitutional progress of British India 
As one who has for the past five 3^ears and more been m close 
touch with his brother prmces firstly, as their honorary general 
secretary for the Conferences which were formerly held, and 
now as Chancellor of the Chamber of Prmces, I claim to speak 
with some first-hand knowledge when I say that there is not 
the shghtest justification for any such ideas Your Excellency 
has also had opportunities of observing for yourself the great 
good that the Chamber of Prmces is already domg, especially 
in promotmg the sohdarity of the relations between the Crown 
and the princes, and of seemg how far it really is from being a 
menace to the Empire or to the hberties and the legitimate 
aspirations of the people of India, including our own subjects, 
or from clogging the wheels of national progress What the 
princes as a body desire is to see their mherent rights and 
privileges, which are guaranteed by their treaties, and their izzaf 
and prerogatives mamtamed unimpaired, and the machinery 
govermng their relations with the British Government revised 
in the hght of experience gamed in tire past hundred years and 
more, and brought into fine with modern requirements In 
this way the prmces will be enabled to aclucve their just aims 
and aspirations, and thus be placed m a stronger and better 
position to play an ever-mcreasmg part m doing their duty by 
their people as rulers of their own States, and by takmg their 
due share m upholdmg the honour and glory of the Emperor 
and the Empire Their wishes, thanks to the reforms recen y 
promised to them, have been largely met by the institution o 
the Chamber of Prmces and by the other measures alrea y 
promulgated by the British Government, and it is confiden y 
hoped that with your ExceUency’s kmd and sympathetic atten- 
tion the remammg necessary steps wiU also be taken be ore 
long I do not beheve that I am biased m saymg that what the 
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piinces desire will be found to be both reasonable and capable 
of attainment withm, we trust, the period of Your Excellency’s 
Viceroyalty and without detriment to Imperial interests or those 
of their Motherland, of which, in spite of unfriendly assertions 
to the contrary, the princes claim to be as true and patriotic 
sons as any ’ 

Lord Reading replied cautiously but with warm per- 
sonal feelmgs. 

T realize that this hospitahty is to me as Viceroy — ^his 
Majesty’s representative — and that you, the Ruler of this State, 
find pleasure, may I say a privilege, to entertain the Kmg’s 
representative If only on that ground, I should be glad 
to have been your guest, but there is also a personal 
note reflected in your obserwations wluch found a full and 
echoing response in my mmd not only are you entertaining 
me as Viceroy, but also as a former colleague in the Imperial 
War Cabinet, when I rejoiced to note that India and India’s 
States were represented in that important assembly When 
again we met throughout the anxious period of the Peace 
Conference we hved in the same establishment and were m 
the habit of frequent converse and intercourse I then learned 
to value not only the sagacity but the broad outlook and the 
wise judgment of His Higlmess There were sown the seeds 
of a riper friendship which found its response m one of the 
first messages sent to me from India when I was appointed 
Viceroy, it came from His Highness full of thoughtful wishes 
for success and of realizations of responsibihties It has been 
my good fortune again to meet His Highness as Chancellor 
at the Chamber of Princes where I had the duty and, let me say 
also the privilege, to preside I saw lum re-elected as Chancellor, 
notwithstanding his protestations on the ground of his other 
occupations , and now I find myself here in this great sandy 
plain where, without bemg quite able to picture how it is 
done, I have been transported from one palace here to anotlier 
at Gajner where it seemed to me that I was m the land of 
iniagmation, of the fairies of whom I read and heard m my 
youth The enchanted palace was there, and aU that a human 
being could do to make not only our stay, but that of all 
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assembled there as happy, as pleasant, as enjoyable as it couldbe, 
was achieved by His Highness And as if that had not already 
sufficed to enhance our friendship, there fell from you to-night 
words of appreciation of the lady who has honoured me with 
her company during so many years I think Your Highness 
must be gifted with an extra sense you must know, and have 
divmed its significance fiom your own experience, what the 
assistance of Her Excellency has meant to me in any service 
I have been asked to perform I thank you and shall say no 
more than that you have put mto words that which generally 
hes buried very deep in the male heart 

Standing here in tins hall, m this fort, in this State, with 
tlus Prmce, I must make some observations before leaving 
you Smce I first set foot m this State I have exammed, I 
have considered and I have admired It must be a wonderful 
experience to reign as tlie tw^enty-first ruler of the State, and as 
the twelfth Maharaja The quahty of the eclectic is well marked 
m Your Higlmess , you have displayed it m extracting from the 
West the special knowledge of the West and applying it wisely 
and judiciously to the special environments of the East In 
Itself this IS a notable accomphshment At tins moment I 
thmk of His Highness as I saw lum to-day — as I see him now — 
at the head of his forces at the review on his own parade, in 
his own country, on his own soil I see him riding at the head, 
a proud figure, and yet witli the consciousness of responsibrhty, 
a fine figure, a resplendent figure I thought to-day as I saw 
him approach, here is a presentation m the twentieth centur}^ 
of Rajput chivalry Rapidly my thoughts travelled from the 
gorgeous and beautiful uniform and from tlie honours resplen- 
dent upon his breast, which have been showered upon His 
Highness, to him as ruler and admmistrator Look at his 
achievement m admimstration I have had the advantage o 
rea din g and studying the records of this State I recall Your 
Highness’s advent to the when seven years old witlr a 
Council of Regency until your majority, and then I see Your 
Highness striding forward swiftly till, after a httle over ao 
years of admimstration, you have the proud satisfaction o 
observing that the revenues of your State have increased rom 
Rs 20 lakhs, as they were when you first admmistered them to 
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over Rs 80 laklis as they are at the present day And here 
this very gratifying subject must be left for to-mght 

Ht must mdeed be gratifymg to a father’s heart to see lus 
son learning, whilst his father is still young, to shoulder the 
burdens and bear the responsibihties of State admmistration 
It would be difficult to select for a father a pleasure which 
could equal that If I may congratulate His Highness on havmg 
the assistance of his son, while still so young, and when many 
of his age might be devotmg themselves to hghtei pursuits, 
may I be allowed also to congratulate his son upon possessmg 
so young, so picturesque and so attractive a father 

‘Let me add that it is my firm conviction that whatever may 
happen, whatever may befaU m the future, Bikaner will be true 
to Its traditions and will be staunch and faithful to the Crown ’ 

On the 9th of September 1920 the Maharaja’s eldest 
son, Prince Sadul Smghji, came of age. To the Maharaja, 
who knew what misfortune it is for a State to be under 
successive minorities, this was indeed a happy occasion 
His predecessor’s reign was preceded by a regency His 
own minority lasted for over eleven years Apart from 
Ins feelmgs as a father the Maharaja as a Ruler had cause 
for rejoicmg to see his son attam the age of majority 
The Maharajkumar had been very carefully brought up 
under the supervision of his father As tlie Maharaja 
himself said, the son’s upbrmgmg in a manner befitting 
a Rajput prince had been his constant care. Besides 
a sound and hberal education under private tutors, the 
Maharajkumar received the mihtary trainmg necessary 
for every Rajput and the admimstrative traming neces- 
sary for a ruler At the age of sixteen the Prmce was 
given opportunities of gaimng insight mto the workings 
of the State departments from different ministers and 
with his father when not on imperial missions. In the 
later years of Ins mmority he was associated with the 
Council and thus had received a general trainmg in the 
aits of government 
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There were many who advised the Maharaja to send 
the young Prince to England for Ingher education But 
the experience of one or two rulers who had tried the 
experiment, and his own observations, convinced the 
Maharaja that it was not a wise course to follow. The 
risks and disadvantages of a prolonged stay in a foreign 
country for a young prmce seemed to him to outweigh 
any advantage that a course of education abroad might 
have But the Maharaja recognized the benefits that 
visits to Europe under proper conditions might bring 
to young men m their formative stage. Therefore, in 
1918, when he went to the Peace Conference he took 
with him Ins son, who m his father’s company thus 
received his imtiation mto high pohtical affairs 

On the Prmce’s commg of age the Maharaja decided 
therefore to associate him directly with the admmistra- 
tion. Such mdeed was the tradition of Hindu monarchies 
m the past. It has many obvious advantages Tlie ruler’s 
own burden is hghtened, while the son under his father’s 
guidance learns tlie difficult art of governance The 
Maharaja after careful consideration therefore decided 
to appomt his son as Chief Mmister and President of 
the Council. 

‘'What prouder moment’, said the Maharaja m announcmg this 
decision at the Durbar at the Prince’s commg of age, ‘can there 
be in the lifetime of a ruler than to wimess the frmtion of his 
early efforts and to have the supreme satisfaction of seeing 
his heir enabled at such a suitable age to take his share in the State 
admimstration and thereby enabhng him, under his personal 
supervision and guidance further to equip himself for the still 
greater responsibihties which, please God, he before him And 
what greater guarantee can there be to the people for contmuity 
of pohcy and for the umnterrupted progress of the various 
measures and reforms under contemplation at present for the 
development and the moral and material advance of the State 
and Its people m various directions Similarly what brighter 
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auguiy 01 greater encouragement can there be for an heir- 
apparent than to receive such powers from his father amidst 
such umversal goodwill and widespread acclamation . ’ 

However well established m Hindu tradition, under 
modern conditions tins was a remarkable experiment. 
It may be doubted whether it was entirely wise to make 
the Maharajkumar formally Clnef Mimster of the State 
and entrust him with the work of direct admimstration, 
instead of more informal association with his fadier and 
the government of the State. The Maharajkumar was 
conscientious, pamstakmg, and amenable to advice. He 
took his work seriously and in every way tried to co- 
operate with Ins Council and make the work of admims- 
tration a success and gam further valuable experience and 
insight into the workmg of tlie State machinery But 
the task set him was not easy To be son and sen^ant 
involved too many comphcations and difficulties. Be- 
sides there were many bent on creatmg misclnef betv^een 
the father and the son from purely selfish motives At all 
times tliere are people who have a special aptitude to fish 
m troubled waters and a few such men were not lacking 
in Bikaner 

Both the father and the son slowly came to realize that 
the position was fraught with danger, and on more than 
one occasion the Prince approached the Maharaja with 
the request that he might be reheved of his onerous re- 
sponsibihties as Chief Mmister Early in 1925 the Maha- 
rajkumar wrote to his father expressing Ins definite wish 
to rehnquish the appomtment. 

‘Youf Highness will recall that during the past year 01 two 
I have ventured on more than one occasion to approach Your 
Highness with a view to be permitted to relmquish my appomt- 
ment as Chief Mimster I at the same time assured Your High- 
ness of my leadmess and anxiety to work with Your Higlmess, 
as well as to deal with any work Your Highness may give 
me from time to time 
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‘In continuation of my recent conversation with Your High- 
ness on the 1 2 th instant, I now venture once again to approach 
Your Highness on the subject, in the confident hope that 
Your Highness will be pleased on this occasion to see fit to 
accede to my request 

‘The mam reasons for my preferring this request may be 
summed up as foUows • — 

{a) Practical experience and work extendmg over the last 
four and a half years, has shown that the Chief Minister’s 
work does not brmg me mto close enough touch with 
your Highness, smce I have to be absent at prolonged 
Council meetmgs every day, m addition to attenchng 
to any other special work that may be entrusted 
to me 

{b) Above all, experience has shown that there are real dan- 
gers, both to the State and to the dynasty, m the heir 
apparent of a State bemg associated directly with the 
Government, since it affords opportunity to mischief- 
makers and other disloyal and dishonest persons to try 
and start intrigues with a view to causmg a spht between 
father and son and creatmg unhappiness in the family 
as well as undermmmg the strength and sohdarity of 
the Government, and divertmg the energies of the State 
mto other channels 

(c) The recent pohtical mtrigues — happily thmgs of the 
past — have shown that someimscrupulous persons in our 
own State were mspired by the same detestable aims and 
mduced all kmds of wild rumours regardmg dissensions 
m our family and divergences of views between your 
Highness and myself where matters of pohcy and ad- 
mimstration were concerned Though we have happily 
been able to show a umted front and give the he direct 
to such talk, the mterests of the State and our family 
demand that m future no such opportumty should be 
open to designing persons of this kmd even to make 
such attempts through the continuance of a system which 
practical experience m our own State also has shown to 
be unsuitable and undesirable 

‘On these grounds therefore, I submit for Your Highness’s 
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favouiable consideiation that I should now be peimitted to 
lehnquish my appomtment as Chief Minister 

T need hatdly assure Your Highness of my deep affection 
and lespect, and of my smcere desire to continue to be of 
service to Yout Highness and the State in any way Your High- 
ness may command, and of my anxiety at all times to fulffl my 
obhgations and, as a dutiful son, to help and reheve Your 
Highness’s burden in any small way that may be in my power ’ 

In reply the Maharaja wrote as follows . 

T have carefully considered the request prefeiied in youi 
letter of the i5tli instant As I told you when you approached 
me on the subject on previous occasions also, I do not tlunk 
there is necessity really, especially so far as you and I personally 
are concerned, for you to relmquish your appomtment as 
Cluef Minister 

T am of course filly aware that past history, both in Eastern 
and Western countries, has demonstrated the unsuitability 
of an administrative arrangement under which the heir 
apparent is directly associated with the Government, but I 
was hopeful that with conditions prevailing in our State we 
should be able to work it, and the experiment was in any case 
well worth trymg 

‘In view however of your strong wishes in the matter, and 
smce unfortunately it is a fact that the dangers both to the 
Stale and to the dynasty to which you refer are inherent in 
such a system, and as I am unable to deny the force of what you 
have m conversations, when pressmg such request, repeatedly 
urged — ^viz , that, when we are both in entire agreement, in 
prmciple as well as from our own actual experience, that such 
a system is undesirable and unsuitable, it should not be con- 
tmued any longer, I have after the most anxious consideration 
and with the very greatest regret decided to accede to your 
request, and I sanction the abohtion of the post of Chief 
Minister and President of the Council, which was specially 
created by me for you 

‘Whilst your rehnqmshmg your appomtment as Chief Mmis- 
ter of the State must necessarily be a matter of disappomtment 
to me, smce it means the endmg of a great experiment, you 

T 
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may rest assuted that your doing so will of course not lessen 
my deep affection for you. My mam object in appomting you 
as Chief Mmister was to enable you, under my personal super- 
visionand guidance, to gain practical knowledge of the workmg 
of the State departments and to equip you for the responsibili- 
ties which, please God, one day lie before you Your four and 
a half years’ work as Chief Mmister has substantially helped to 
attam this object, and so long as you are able to gam a deeper 
insight into the duties and responsibilities with which the 
Ruler of a State is faced, which you will be able to do by work- 
ing with me, and by your readiness to deal with any special 
work which I may entrust to you from time to time, it does 
not really make any difference whether that aim is achieved 
by your workmg as Chief Minister or as my son and heir 
From practical experience gamed here I am also m complete 
accord with you that the only wise and satisfactory means of 
achievmg such an end is by the latter method without the 
heir apparent havmg any special portfoho, powers or respon- 
sibihties 

'In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation of your 
work and arduous labours as Chief Mmister during the last 
four and a half years , and I need hardly say how giatiffed I 
am at your dutihil sentiments of affection and respect for me 
personally, your desire to contmue to sen^e the State and me, 
and your anxiety to falfil m other ways also your obhgations as 
heir apparent of the State and to help m any way m your 
power to lessen tlie burden which I have to shoulder ’ 

Two extraordinary events disfigured the history of the 
State during this period and made the Maharaja realize 
the wisdom of the ancient maxim tliat constant vigilance 
IS the price that internal peace exacts from every ruler 
The Maharaja’s pre-occupations with external policies 
and his absence at the League of Nations gave oppor- 
tunities for the miscluef-makers to raise trouble in the 
State. An attempt was made m the Maharaja’s absence to 
create discord withm the royal family itself The chief 
actor in this conspiracy, which at one tune tlireatened 
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to take a very serious turn, was Rawat Man Singliji of 
Rawatsar, one of the principal chiefs of the State, aided 
and abetted by a minister who was on the eve of retire- 
ment and who had hopes through such discord of re- 
maining in power. The Maharaja had evmced great 
interest in the young rawat and had treated lum with 
great affection and consideration. He had him educated 
in the Nobles’ School and at the Mayo College He was 
further given secretariat training and attached to the 
Mahkma Khas for a time, bemg appomted later on to 
be personal assistant to the Revenue Mimster The Maha- 
raja had given him every encouragement, and m accor- 
dance with lus pohcy of training the leading nobles for lugh 
appomtment had marked him outfor responsibleposts In 
1921 the rawat was appomted sirdar-m-waitmg to the 
heir apparent, a post of great honour and carrymg with it 
some influence m view of the fact tliat the Maharajkumar 
was at that time also Clnef Mimster 

All this honour and favour only served to bring out 
the mordmate ambition of the rawat. He put m claims 
with a view to aggrandizing lus thtkana and to estabhsh 
semority over the Raja of Mahajan who for nineteen 
generations had been umversally accepted as the prenuer 
noble of the State These claims were disallowed by the 
Maharaja after fall inquiry, and the disgruntled noble 
tried to utilize lus position near the person of the heir 
apparent to sow seeds of discord between the Maharaja 
and his son. Takmg advantage of the Maharaja’s absence 
from the State, the rawat had two letters forged purport- 
ing to come from members of lus Highness’s family, by 
which he hoped to convmce the Maharajkumar tliat his 
hfe Itself was in danger. The allegation in short was that 
there was an mtrigue m the palace to do away with the 
Maharajkumar by the practice of black magic, and forged 
letters in support of this statement were placed before 
lum But the Maharajkumar, though young, was not 
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taken in by these machinations, and when it was cleai that 
efforts were bemg made to estrange him from Ins father, 
he reported the matter to the Maharaja who appointed 
a special tribunal to mquire into the case and try the 
rawat for disloyalty and treason. The tribunal found the 
lawat guilty, and the disloyal noble was deposed and 
detained m the Fort. 

The one satisfactory aspect of tins otherwise un- 
savoury affair was the staunch loyalty and filial affection 
of the Maharajkumar who, m very trying and difficult 
circumstances, not only did his duty as a Prmce but 
showed imtiative and courage m having the matter fully 
inquired mto and the offenders punished. The event 
also had the effect of opemng the eyes of the Maharaja 
and the heir apparent to the dangers inherent in the 
situation of the heir apparent holding the chief executive 
position in the State 

Different m kind from the Rawatsar mtrigue and un- 
connected with It, but equally serious, was the case of 
Raja Jeoraj Smghji, whose defiant conduct instigated by 
the disloyal attitude of his elder son, Bhairun Singhji, 
saddened the Maharaja durmg this period. Raja Jeoraj 
Smghji was a relation of his late Highness by marriage, 
and was a nobleman with mfluence and mterest in some 
neighbourmg States The Maharaja had as a mark of his 
favour given him the tide of Raja and appomted him a 
member of his Council. Jeoraj Smghji held a village, 
Kalyansmghpura m lease, which through dubious 
methods he had tried to convert mto a jagtr grant In 
the general pohcy of the exchange o^jagit villages in the 
area proposed to be irrigated by the Sudej Valley Project, 

It was decided to resume Kalyansmghpura and give to 
Jeoraj Smghji m exchange villages brmgmg more than 
double the mcome The Maharaja discussed the details 
personally with Jeoraj Smghji and m February 1921 
ordered his revenue officers to proceed to Kalyansmghpura 
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for the purpose of a careful and detailed examination of 
the receipts, cultivated area, and other relevant matters 
This examination showed that the income from the village 
was about Rs. 7,000 a year, and though under the general 
orders of Government the villages given m exchange 
were to bring only 50 per cent, more revenue, the Maha- 
raja was pleased to order that the total annual income of 
villages so given in tins case should amount to Rs 1 5,000. 
J eora) Singhji, however, was not satisfied and made a repre- 
sentation to the Maharaja that the income might be raised 
by another Rs 5,000. As a special favour tire Maharaja 
agreed to the increase on Ins next birthday as a jagt? grant 
Then arose trouble. During the exarmnation of titles 
prior to the exchange of villages. Mi Rudkin informed 
the Maharaja that revenue records did not show Kalyan- 
singhpura to be a jagir grant. When the Maharaja, on 
Ins return from holiday in June, received in audience 
Jeoraj Snrghji and Ins son, the raja, angry at Ins dis- 
honesty having been discovered, took up an attitude of 
open and insolent defiance to the Maharaja Inmself 
The Maharaja m consultation with his Council decided 
that the best way to decide the question of Ins claim to 
Kalyansmghpura was to appoint a special commission 
to go into the whole question of title The commission 
so appomted consisted of Maharaj Sir Bhairun Singhji, 
K C S I., two members of the Maharaja’s Government, 
and the Clnef Justice and another judge of the High 
Court Jeoraj Singhji refused to appear personally before 
the Commission or to give any statement, though he was 
represented by counsel from outside the State. 

The Commission after protracted inquiry reported that 
the revenue records clearly proved that Kalyansmghpura 
was held only on lease from the State on payment of all 
State dues and a fixed annual sum winch had later been 
remitted, that Jeoraj Smghji by careful pla nnin g over a 
long period of years had led the revenue officials to believe 
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his statement that it was Oijagt) grant, and that he had 
encroached on State land outside the lease and assumed 
Its revenues to the extent of over Rs 4 lakhs Ultimately 
Jeoraj Singhji and his son defied State authoiity to the 
extent of threatening to take up arms The Maharaja 
therefore, acting on the advice of his Council, resumed 
the lands and confiscated the jagii and deported him from 
the State 

Jeoraj Singhji used his influence to begm an mtrigue 
outside the State with the object of mducmg the Maharaja 
to withdraw his orders Hemterested Sir Robert Holland, 
the Agent to the Governor-General, m his affairs The 
Maharaja was approached by Sir Robert with a request 
that Jeoraj Singhji might be forgiven and taken back into 
favour after full apologies. He even forwarded an 
apology drafted by himself for the approval of the Maha- 
raja. His Highness, who still had vivid recollections of 
the attempt of the Pohdcal Department to mterfere m his 
decisions on the conspiracy of the nobles in 1904-5, was 
not prepared to brook this interference He realized that 
any modification of his order at the suggestion of the 
Agent to the Governor-General would only be under- 
stood by the general pubhc as a victory for Jeoraj Smghji, 
and would be an encouragement for any other recalci- 
trant noble to follow his example Sir Robert Holland’s 
suggestion, however informally conveyed and however 
pohtely worded, was clearly an attempt to mterfere m the 
internal affairs of the State m a matter m which, after full 
judicial mquiry, the Maharaja had given a final decision 
What the Maharaja was not prepared to accept m 1905, 
when he was still young and mexperienced, he was not 
hkely to tolerate m 1925. Sir Robert Holland was m- 
formed pohtely but firmly that the circumstances of the 
case did not justify any intervention from the repre- 
sentative of the British Government, and that the Maha- 
raja hoped that Sir Robert would not address him 
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formally as he would be constramed in such a case to 
say ‘no’ to him The Agent to the Governor-General 
wisely let the matter rest. 

The loyalty of the large body of nobles and sirdars 
was in no way affected by these unpleasant mcidents 
Twenty-five years of tlie Maharaja’s effective rule had in 
fact brought about a complete change m the attitude of 
the nobility. In the conspiracy of the thakurs in 1904-5, 
not only were a number of nobles disaffected but they 
felt themselves strong enough to defy the State and to 
organi2e a general opposition. The disaffection of the 
Rawat of Rawatsar and the contumacy of Jeoraj Singhji 
had no such general effects Tins was due to the wise 
policy wluch the Maharaja had pursued of providing 
facihties for the education of the clnefs and nobles, 
of maintaimng tlicm in their just rights wlnle not per- 
mitting any encroachments on the rights of the State, and 
of associatmg them mcreasingly with the responsibilities 
of government 

The Maharaja had always evmced the deepest mterest 
in the well-bemg of the nobihty of the State Even m his 
minority he had, as mentioned earhei, taken personal 
interest in the Walter Nobles’ School He had, at different 
periods of his reign, taken effective measures to mamtain 
their prestige and to make them a more useful body to 
the State He had always closely associated them with 
the government and attached the more educated of the 
younger generation to lus person, and had missed no 
opportumty to bring home to tliem the necessity of an 
aristocracy to justify its position by servmg the State and 
Its sovereign Neither the rebellion of the nobles m 
1904-5, nor the treason of the Rawat of Rawatsar, nor 
the disappomtment caused by the conduct of Raja Jeoraj 
Singhji diverted him from tins pokey 

In September 1925 the Maharajatook the occasion of the 
annual Dusserah banquet to announce the estabkshment 
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of a Sirdar’s Council to advise hiin on all matters con- 
nected with the privileges and digmties of the nobles 
of the State. This Council was to consist of six nobles 
and a president, three elected by the nobles themselves 
and three nominated by the Maharaja. He realized that 
It was ahke in the interests of the nobles and of the State 
that their leadership should be fully utilized, that they 
should, as m ancient times, be counsellors of the Maha- 
raja and pillars of the State. To arouse their sense of 
responsibihty for this duty was the pohcy of the Maha- 
raja. On the occasion of the establishment of the Sirdar’s 
Council, he exhorted them to remember their mtegral 
connexion with the State. 

‘We want as many of you, sirdars of the State’, he said, ‘as 
are qualified to come forward and enter the State service out 
of patriotism for your country, loyalty for your Ruler and tlie 
desire to serve your coimtry and your feUow subjects and 
countrymen Nobody can have a greater interest or stake in 
the State and there is plenty of room m die State, m the various 
branches of the State admumstration and m the various grades 
of State service The interests of die State and of youiselves 
are identical and will become more and more so in the difficult 
times ahead In the State and its Ruler on the one hand, and the 
chiefs and nobles and the thikanas on the other, being strongly 
united mstead of bemg divided, m their closest co-operation and 
mutual trust and confidence, as also in their umted strength 
hes the strength of the State and the wehbemg of aU classes and 
commumties including the chiefs and nobles Times have 
changed and are changing, and many of the States as well as 
their feudatories will at no very distant date have to face a 
situation which will very closely concern tliem both I am 
not a pessimist, but any one who looks ahead or who studies 
what IS happemng m British India and what is bemg said about 
the future of the States by certam schools of pohtical thought 
m British India will have no difficulty in appraising the difficult 
situation which is bound to arise one day Enough harm has 
been done m many States through dissension and suspicion 
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. The relations of my Government witli my feudatories 
have, I am happy to feel, never been more cordial than they 
are now See to it, sirdars of the State, that such relations are 
not only maintamed but daily strengthened and even improved 
where possible Wake up sirdars and umte with the State 
in the preservation of our rights and holdmgs, so that we may, 
please God, have the satisfaction not only of handmg them 
ummpaired to our successors, but that we may also be able 
to feel tliat by our own efforts and acts we have been able, 
under divine assistance and guidance, to render secure all that 
we hold for our children’s children . ’ 

A most important reform undertaken by the Maharaja 
during this period was the separation and direct manage- 
ment of the Bikaner railway system When the Maharaja 
assumed Ins powers the length of the Bikaner railway 
hne was only 87 miles. The experience of the great 
famine made lum realize the vital importance of a well- 
planned railway system winch would connect the distant 
portions of the State with the capital and bimg the whole 
area mto direct contact with the neighbouring provinces 
and the State. But the development of a railway system 
was no easy matter It mvolved heavy capital expendi- 
ture winch It was not easy to find. Construction, manage- 
ment, and upkeep required technical skill and experience 
winch the State was not then in a position to command. 
The political difficulties were also not inconsiderable. 
But the Maharaja was not to be diverted by these diffi- 
culties from the path which he had set for himself In 
the early days of railway development, for Bikaner itself 
to manage and adnumster the railway with its hmited 
mileage was altogether impossible As Jodlipur had 
made considerable progress in railway development the 
decision was taken to estabhsh a joint system of manage- 
ment which was found profitable to both the govern- 
ments 

While m the early stages of development tins jomt 
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administration was mutually beneficial, the increase in 
mileage m botli the States and the schemes of expansion 
winch were under consideration made the separation of 
management inevitable as time went on. From approxi- 
mately 90 miles m 1898, the Bikaner railway system had 
increased m mileage to 568 m 1924 Also, other hnes of 
great urgency connected with the Sutlej Valley irrigation 
scheme were under construction, apart from numerous 
projects mtended to open up different areas The mileage 
actually projected came to no less than 758 or 150 per 
cent, more than what was actually m operation A jomt 
management between two States was clearly unsuited to 
such an expanding system, winch required greater per- 
sonal attention than a jomt manager was able to give 
From the point of view of economic running also, while 
the mileage already existing was more than sufficient for 
independent management, with additional hnes under 
construction, such a separation had become imperative 
This contmgency had already been foreseen m the agree- 
ment between the two States m 1912, and an agreed 
procedure for the separation of management had been 
laid down at the time 

After carefnl consideration, tlie Maharaja tlrerefoie 
took the decision to separate Ins railway adnnmstration 
On the 22nd of January 1924 he addressed a personal 
letter to the Maharaja of Jodhpur m which he acknow- 
ledged frankly that ‘^the joint workmg of our two railways 
has on the whole served its purpose very well’ and bore 
‘grateful testimony to the great help which it has been in 
the development of the Bikaner railway system’ The 
Maharaja added that the reason for hrs decision to separate 
the management was ‘based on the fact that although the 
jomt workmg arrangement was well adapted to the early 
days of railway development in the tvm States when tlie 
mileage of our railways was small, the position has now 
changed and our railway systems have so grown m lengtli 
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and importance as to render it necessary for each State to 
assume mdividual responsibihty for working its own 
railway’. 

There were of course numerous technical questions 
winch had to be settled before such a separation could 
be made effective, such as the apportionment of the staff, 
liabihty for jomt agreements with the Government of 
India, the utihzation of workshops before the Bikaner 
State could erect and equip its own workshops. The 
Jodhpur Government showed not only a spirit of friend- 
ship and co-operation in these difficult negotiations but 
accommodated the Bikaner State m every possible way, 
subject to their own difficulties and admimstrative neces- 
sities. 

The major questions winch required adjustment were 
few. One of them was the agreement between the two 
Governments and the British authorities for working the 
British Indian section of the hne from the Marwar fron- 
tier to Hyderabad (Sind) The Maharaja’s suggestion 
was that this agreement should be renewed in favour of 
Jodhpur alone Wlnle the Jodhpur Government was 
prepared to undertake that responsibility, it naturally 
demanded that Bikaner should provide on existing terms 
such quota of stock as might be necessary for the purpose 
tiU Jodhpur could make adequate arrangements The 
Maharaja wiUingly agreed to tins suggestion as reason- 
able From the point of view of Bikaner the difficulty was 
that in the absence of a fuUy equipped workshop, the new 
railway administration would not immediately be able to 
undertake the erection and repair of locomotives and 
roUing-stock The Jodhpur Government undertook to 
meet the requirements of Bikaner m this respect until the 
Maharaja built and equipped workshops of Ins own 
The mmor adnnmstrative questions to be settled m- 
volved the allocation of superior and subordinate staff, 
the apportionment of a provident fund, gratuities, and 
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Other licibihties, division of rolling-stock and stores, 
arrangements m regard to junction stations, &c Tliese 
were technical pomts and at the suggestion of the Maha- 
raja, they were referred to a Committee of one repre- 
sentative from each Government as the most satisfactory 
method of settlement. After negotiations extending over 
some months, these pomts were satisfactorily adjusted, 
and the separation was arranged earher than was origin- 
ally thought possible. On the ist of November 1924 the 
two systems were divided, and the Maharaja saw the 
reahzation of his long-cherished ambition to own and 
manage a system of railways developed and worked 
v/holly m the mterests of his State. 

It was, however, a disappomtment to His Highness 
that he could not himself be present in Bikaner on this 
important occasion He was on the high seas returnmg 
from his work at the League of Nations The news of 
the actual takmg-over reached him at Aden by a telegram 
of loyalty from the manager, to winch the Maharaja 
replied expressing his hope that the separation would 
contribute to the successful admmistration of one of the 
most important departments and bring mcreased pros- 
perity to the State And such mdeed has been the case 
Within the ten years that followed the separation, the 
mileage of the Bikaner railways was practically doubled 
and the admimstration rendered more efficient and econo- 
mical To-day Bikaner has the largest mileage pel square 
mile of any Indian State except Baroda (i mile to every 
3 5 square miles), and has perhaps the most economically 
and efficiently run system of railways m any Indian State 
The gross earmngs of the railway come to over Rs 40 
lakhs, and even m the days of extreme hnancial depres- 
sion 1933—5? the railways paid to the State a substantial 
contribution to general revenues With returning pros- 
perity the prospects of the State railways are brighter 
than ever, and tlie Maharaja has under contemplation the 
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construction of other lines already projected and surveyed 
but held up owing to the depression and other considera- 
tions 

A railway map of Bikaner is mdeed an mteresting 
study. Radiating from the capital, a mam hne connects 
It witli Bhatinda in Patiala, a distance of 260 miles to the 
north Another hne to Hissar m the east brings the State 
into direct connexion with Delhi. Towards the south 
runs the hne gomg to Jodhpur. The loop-hne m the 
canal area serves the important colony winch has deve- 
loped around the Gang Canal An up-to-date and well- 
equipped workshop constructed at a cost of over Rs 20 
lakhs supphes the needs of this expandmg system 
The railway colony in Bikaner, with its roads well laid 
out and bungalows for officers and staff, exemplifies the 
personal care and consideration winch the Maharaja 
devotes to the good admimstration of tins most important 
department and the contentment of its staff 

The effect of the railway system on the hfe and eco- 
nomy of the people and m Imittmg together the vast area 
of the State into one unified whole has indeed been 
great The desert kingdom winch Rao Bikaji conquered 
and his successors consohdated was for the first time 
brought under a umfied control. Every important dis- 
trict and town in the State has been connected with the 
capital With the railways, telephones and telegraphs 
have also reached everywhere Famme of the kind which 
the State suffered in 1899-1900 has been rendered impos- 
sible, and quick and cheap transport has brought the 
Maharaja and his Government nearer to the people m the 
distant villages This aclnevement is all the greater as 
the capital expenditure mvolved m these vast schemes has 
been met either from revenue or from the internal re- 
sources of the State. The Maharaja with cautious manage- 
ment and careful husbandmg of resources was able to 
undertake schemes the financing of which would have 
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created serious problems even for nchei States Nothing 
demonstrates more clearly his foresight, wisdom, and 
statesmanship than that in both his great undertakings, 
the canal scheme and the railway system, he did not have, 
in spite of the limited resources of lus State, to depend 
substantially on external loans or to secure the financial 
help of the Government of India. 

For over ten years now the Maharaja had been active 
m other fields. His unceasmg activity had, durmg the 
War, been diverted to wider channels Service at the 
Front, War Cabmet, Peace Conference, and other Im- 
perial activities had taken up a great deal of time Witli 
aU that v^ork he had combined also the duties of the 
general secretary of the Conference of Princes. From 
1921, at the desire of his brother princes, he had taken up 
the heavy work of Chancellorship In the result his own 
direct control of the admimstration of the State had to 
some extent been relaxed. As soon as the Maharaja was 
freed from the duties of Chancellorship, he turned his 
attention to the stricter control of the State machinery 
He soon discovered that affairs were not to Ins hkmg, 
that the secretariat administration m which he had taken 
such pride had to some extent lost the momentum which 
only his own direct personal control could give to it 
Deprived of his guidance and his drivmg power depart- 
ments were apt to lose themselves in a maze of meaning- 
less routme. 

Undoubtedly there was a defimte dechne owing to the 
lack of efficient control at the top To a man hke tlie 
Maharaja, who had unrennttmgly toiled for the improve- 
ment of Ins admimstration, this was heart-rendmg. ‘We 
are reaUy commg to a pass’, he bewails, ‘when I cannot get 
anything done m a large number of cases, m fact almost 
everythmg I deal with seems to stop where I leave it ’ 
The conclusion was mevitable that i£ the Ruler could not 
himself be his own Prime Munster it was necessary to 
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appoint some one who would take the central direction, 
subject to the general orders of the Maharaja. By long 
tradition, the Maharaja, hke most other prmces, disliked 
the appomtment of a prime mmister, generally an out- 
sider, whose interests were more with the British Govern- 
ment, and who, with the support of the political officer, 
m many cases, set Inmself up as a rival to the ruler But 
the logic of circumstances drove him to the conclusion 
that the only way out of the impasse which had arisen 
through his own mcreasing pre-occupations was the 
appomtment of a prime mmister. He began to realize 
that circumstances had changed and that the natural pre- 
judice he had once had agamst a prime mmister was no 
longer justified m the changed pohtical conditions of the 
States. 


Chapter Thirteen 

THE GANG CANAL 

T he vast and sandy expanse of Bikaner, in the middle 
of the Indian desert, is perhaps the driest and the 
most and portion of India Its average rainfall is 1 2 mches 
a year, and m certain areas even less. No river flows 
through It: water sources are few and far between and 
the sand-dunes that cover the land m unbroken mono- 
tony add to the barrenness of the scene a fearsome appear- 
ance For generations the ambition of the rulers of 
Bikaner had been to find some source of water-supply 
which would convert tins barren desert mto smilmg 
fields. Maharaja Dungar Smghji had, so long ago as 1885, 
requested consideration of the special conditions of 
Bikaner. The experience of the terrible famine of 1898-9 
had convmced Maharaja Ganga Singhji, in the very first 
year of his direct rule, that the future of Bikaner lay in 
havmg a sufficient supply of water for purposes of culti- 
vation And he set himself to work with smgle-mmded 
devotion to gain that most prized of aU Ins ambitions m 
life to irngate his State and get an adequate supply of 
water to transform at least some portions of his State 
mto cultivable land 

Durmg the days of the famme. Col Dunlop Smith, 
who as Famme Commissioner witnessed the terrible 
nusenes which the population and live stock of Bikaner 
suffered, made some gallant efforts to persuade the Govern- 
ment of India to undertake an irrigation scheme winch 
would include some portion of Bikaner The reply of the 
Government of India, however, gave not even a ray of 
hope Though the great famme of 1899-1900 was a 
source of untold rmsery, it had at least one mdirect ad- 
vantage. Its very magmtude was such as to awaken 
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tlie Government of India from its complacent attitude 
of security It was when faced with problems of this 
charactei tliat the gemus and vision of Lord Curzon 
manifested themselves. He recogmzed that tlie grim 
spectre of famme could never be exorcized as long as the 
rjot was dependent on a precarious and often capricious 
monsoon. Canal irrigation which ensured a steady supply 
of water to the cultivator was the only medio d of render- 
ing large parts of India immune from this terror. 

Irrigation in India, so far, had been taken up from 
regional and provincial pomts of view Narrow con- 
siderations of riparian rights, local patriotism of petty- 
minded officials, and lack of vision on the part of the 
Government of India, had prevented a general pohcy 
from the point of view of the good of India as a whole 
Lord Curzon’s experience of the great famine convinced 
Inm that the right solution lay in taking a national view 
of irrigation problems, and he therefore appointed an 
Irrigation Commission for the purpose of devising schemes 
for utilizing the available water of the rivers of India as 
widely and as economically as possible By this act the 
Government of India constituted diemselves the trustees 
of the water rights in die whole of India, with authority 
to distribute the water m a manner which would bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number The dog-m-the- 
manger pohcy of riparian owners was no longer possible 
Unfortunately, Lord Curzon left before the scheme 
which was to irrigate Bikaner could be taken in hand, 
and other difficulties for the State also intervened Bi- 
kaner was not a riparian State, and Bahawalpur, as one of 
the owners of the Sudej water, took the strongest possible 
objection to the participation of Bikaner in the irrigation 
scheme It was not until 1912 that a definite scheme could 
be formulated, and when the proposals were worked out 
the Bahawalpur Council objected on the ground that the 
scheme, if carried out, would seriously mterfere with the 
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existing inundation canals, and further that the proposal 
to include Bikaner was based on a serious under-estimate, 
by as much as 5 o per cent , of the irrigable area in Bahawal- 
pur. It was, in fact, argued that the Sutlej supply was 
barely sufficient for Bahawalpur itself, and that therefore 
the inclusion of Bikaner amounted to an expropriation 
of the rights of Bahawalpur, whose future interests, it was 
claimed, would for ever be jeopardized by the allocation 
of a share m Sudej water to Bikaner. The scheme of 
1905 contemplated the construction of headworks much 
higher up than was actually decided upon later, and it 
would have commanded a much greater area in Bikaner. 
The Bahawalpur Council was adamant on this point It 
protested that the scheme was completely opposed to the 
interests of Bahawalpur State and requested that it might 
be excused from participatmg in the scheme, in which it 
was proposed to divert about one-third of the river supply 
to Bikaner — a non-riparian State with no legal rights to 
any part of the water. 

T would beg leave to submit for consideration’, added tlie 
President of the Bahawalpur Council, 'smce it has been clearly 
established that a far greater supply of perennial water than is 
available is required for the irrigation of the lands of Bahawalpur 
— a riparian State with full rights to the same — that no part 
of the supply under this or any other project is surplus and 
available for transfer to Bikaner — a State with no legal rights 
to any part of the supply ’ 

As a further complication, the Bahawalpur State was 
then under a regency and the Council did not fail to make 
full use of this fact ‘The Chief of Bahawalpur is now a 
voiceless mmor’, they appealed, and completed the picture 
of David and Gohath by adding ‘The minor Nawab’s 
opponent is the Maharaja of Bikaner, in the full zenith of 
his power, with probably considerable influence with 
those who can mfluence the decision, if carried out on the 
hnes of executive convemence ’ 
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The Mahaiaja did not have much difficulty m dis- 
proving the arguments of the Bahawalpur Council The 
representation of Bikaner put the matter on higher 
grounds The argument that there were great irrigable 
lands in Bahawalpur was shown to be wrong on the basis 
of impartial mqmry by competent British officers,^ and 
that Bahawalpur’ s objection was untenable. With every 
new scheme, Bahawalpur had protested with ever 
increasmg vigour, putting its claim higher and higher 
each time In response to Baliawalpur’s objections the 
project of 1905, which commanded nearly 1 8 laldis of acres 
in Bikaner, was reduced in 1913 to 6,40,000 acres, and in 
the project of 1914 to 5,00,000. The Maharaja naturally 
viewed with great alarm tins progressive reduction of com- 
mand and irrigation m successive proposals, and pointed 
out that, ‘judged by every criterion — ^liabihty to fannne, the 
excellent quality of the land to be irrigated (3,300 square 
mrles of the north-western area which could be commanded 
by the Sudcj waters consisting of level loam of the highest 
quahty and an ideal country for irrigation) the difficulty 
experienced by the Punjab and the neighbouring areas from 
large-scale emigration in times of scarcity — the Bikaner 
State was more suited to irrigation than Bahawalpur’. As 
for the rights of riparian States, the Maharaja claimed that 
the paramount power was ‘in duty bound to make use of 
those waters in the manner most beneficial to the inter- 
ests of India and to the best advantage of the varymg 
interests’. 

In 1903 the Maharaja, who had long dreamed of a great 
irrigation scheme winch would irrigate the north- 

’ Liter events clearly justified the Maharaja’s contention Sir George Schuster, 
Finance Member to the Government of India, speaking in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly on the 29th of March 1954 said, ‘the mam cause of the loss (to Baha- 
walpur) of money in connexion with the project is the fact that Bahawalpur 
State in order to secure to itself a large share of the w aters of the Sutlej and in 
order to prevent rivals — either another Indian State or the Punjab Government 
— from claimmg a larger share of those waters grossly overstated the area which 
was fit for irrigation and cultivation ’ 
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western portion of his State, secured the services of 
Mr. A. W. E Standley as chief engineer. Mr. Standley, 
who was a brilhant irrigation engineer, inquired at the in- 
stance of the Maharaja into the possibilities of irrigation 
in the State and demonstrated the feasibihty of irrigating 
Bikaner lands from the Sutlej Mr Standley’s suggestions 
received strong support from Sir Swinton Jacob, who 
was then consulting irrigation engineer for Rajputana 
The Government of India was moving along the same 
hnes. In 1905 Mr R G. Kennedy drew up the first 
Sutlej VaUey project, and the Maharaja, anxious not to 
lose this opportumty, went up to Simla and explained Ins 
case personally to Lord Curzon He was uncertain of the 
attitude of the Viceroy, but feared strenuous opposition 
to any claims on behalf of Bikaner from the officials of the 
Punjab He hoped that the Viceroy would be sympa- 
thetic, for he knew from experience that if Lord Curzon 
could be persuaded of the justness of a claim the opposi- 
tion of provmcial Governments on technical grounds 
would not count with him. It was m the hope of convert- 
ing the Viceroy and, with his help, of persuading the 
Punjab Government that the Maharaja went up to Simla 
There he met with a pleasant surprise Far from meeting 
with opposition from the Punjab and the Government of 
India, the Mahaiaja found that, thanks to the pokey of 
Lord Curzon, the scheme, as drawn up in outime and 
approved by the Government of India, included a con- 
siderable area m the north of his State The Maharaja 
returned fuU of hope, knowing that his long-cherished 
ambition would one day be realized 

The protest of Bahawalpur was a serious obstacle, but 
the policy laid down by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who was 
then Governor of the Punjab, that ,the criterion was 
whether the water should be used to the best advantage 
of the people of India without regard to the accident of 
their being subjects of an Indian Prince or in British 
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territory, was finally upheld and the participation of 
Bikaner was decided upon. 

Though the decision to have a Sutle) Valley irrigation 
scheme w'as originally taken in 1906, it was not till 1912 
that a definite scheme was accepted. For the Maharaja, 
who had come back m 1905 with high hopes that the 
work would be fimshed in seven or eight years, this delay 
was a source of natural anxiety and alarm. In 1912, when 
a scheme was accepted, he thought that now at last the 
work would proceed. But again his hopes were dashed 
to the ground The Government of India would not be 
hurried Long and mtermmable arguments on the merits 
and demerits of different projects took up time The 
Punjab Government also became rather unsympathetic 
and as far as Bahawalpur was concerned, with every 
year, as has been said before, its attitude stiffened 
still further Year after year passed without the work 
bemg taken m hand In the meantime the War also 
intervened and all expensive schemes had to be laid 
aside It was on die 4th of September 1920, fully fifteen 
years after the scheme had been accepted in prmciple, 
that, tlirough the hberal altitude of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and the Government of India, the momentous agreement 
was signed between die Punjab, Bahawalpur, and Bikaner, 
under which the scheme was defimtely accepted by the 
three Governments. It was the twentiedi scheme that was 
actually sent up to the Secretary of State for sanction 
When the final scheme came before the Secretary of State, 
the Maharaja began devismg ways and means for putting 
the scheme mto effect It was when a detailed estimate 
was worked out that the difficulties of the scheme became 
apparent The Maharaja had m his service a man much to 
Ins heart, to whom obstacles were there only to be sur- 
mounted, and who saw in this scheme a great and noble 
work by which he could benefit the State which he was 
serving Mr. G D Rudkin, who had been the Revenue 
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Commissioner and later Revenue Member of the Maha- 
raja’s Government from 1912, was an exceptional per- 
sonality. Gifted with unusual energy, great vision, and 
the gift of great attention to detail, he made the irrigation 
scheme lus own special concern. 

The problems which faced the Maharaja and the 
Revenue Mmister were pecuhar to his State. The area 
which It was mtended to irrigate was a level plam of 
lightest loam where the water level was about 180 feet 
below the surface. The average rainfall was only 6 inches 
in the south-west, gradually decreasmg as the distance from 
the Himalayas lengthened The soil is very fertile, but the 
mam problem was the absorption of water by the parched 
desert Owmg to fear of water-loggmg m British Indian 
territory, through 71 miles of which the Canal had to run, 
It also had to be concrete Imed, wluch added consider- 
ably to the cost There were also intricate problems of 
land tenure. Though there were practically no jagir 
grants in the area, much of the land had been allowed to 
be occupied durmg the settlement operations of 1908-9 
for payment of land revenue. Many outsiders who were 
aware of the canal project took up lands on speculation, 
wnth the result that the State lands m tins area, which m 
1904 amounted to 4,500,000 acres, had shrunk by 1909- 
10 to 70,000 acres, and by 1912 there was httle left to 
the State This short-sighted pohcy squandered the 
capital value of unoccupied State lands and rendered 
well-ordered colomzation schemes difficult When the 
scheme seemed to be within reasonable distance of 
realization, the Maharaja and his Government were faced 
with the serious problem of utilizmg the capital value of 
the land to pay for the irrigation scheme and at the same 
time to deal fairly with the new-comers These new 
occupants did not possess proprietary rights, and tlie 
State possessed the right of resumption m certain speci- 
fied circumstances. The problem bristled with diffi- 
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culties. If the new occupants, who in many cases had 
built houses, &c., were to be expropriated on legal 
grounds, the State would lay itself open to the charge 
of a serious breach of faith, wluch might have disastrous 
results in the future when colomsts would have to be 
invited to settle on the land. On the other hand, it was 
equaUy unfair that the State should be unable to make 
the irrigation scheme really profitable by being prevented 
from securing the full capital value of any of its lands which 
had been seized only a few years before and whose 
occupants did not possess proprietary rights. 

The first action of the Maharaja’s Government, once 
they were aware of the problem, was to stop all further 
encroachment. The next step was a classification of land 
as cultivated and waste, and the resumption of waste 
lands in exchange for occupancy rights on the cultivated 
lands. The cultivators received a permanent tenure with 
defined rights over the areas they held, and the State re- 
sumed the waste lands m wluch no efforts at cultivation 
had been made by the new-comers. In order to see that 
no petty oppression or grave injustice took place, the 
Maharaja entrusted Mr Rudlon personally with the con- 
duct of tins inquiry and the grant of occupancy rights. 
The pohcy followed by Mr. Rudkin, which had the com- 
plete approval of His Higlmess, was that the circumstances 
of every mdividual holding, as regards cultivation, per- 
manent residence in the State, and the method by wluch 
the land was acquired, should first be thoroughly inquired 
into in order that the State subjects might be treated more 
generously with regard to their waste lands than the new- 
comers, and those new-comers who had settled in the 
State more generously than those who had not. The 
scheme met with success, and both the occupiers and 
the State were pleased with the compromise the State 
because it was able to acquire the waste lands, and the 
tenants because, m exchange for the land wluch was 
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of no value if die imgation scheme did not go through 

they received permanent rights over their cultivated 
holdings. 

The next question was the irnancing of the project The 
origmal estimate of Mr. Rudkin was for Rs 2,01,21,121 
The revised estimate came to 3 ciores of rupees, or nearly 
2-J milhon pounds. The mdirect expenditure involving, 
among other thmgs, the construction of a loop-hne soroe 
I ; 7 miles m length to open up the canal area, and the 
estabhshment niandis , schools, hospitals, pohce stations, 

and other pubhc institutions, was no less heavy To meet 
an expenditure of over 4 milhon pounds m a period of 
five years is a stram on any government. The conditions 
of Indian States render the financing of an undertaking 
involvmg so vast a sum very diificult Outside loans, even 
for productive purposes, ordinarily mvoive pohtical con- 
trol Financial help by the Government of India, as the 
Maharaja knew from the experience of other States, 
meant interference m the internal economy of the State 
On the other hand, to meet this enormous expenditure 
either from accumulated balances or from revenue was a 


total impossibfiity. The sale of the waste land m the Canal 
colony was one source of mcome, but that was insufficient 
to meet the entire cost. But neither the Maharaja nor his 
Government were disheartened by these difficulties They 


were deteimmed to finance their project without going 
to the pubhc market. The credit of the State stood so 
high that when it came to be known that the Maharaja's 
Government was desirous of raising a loan, financiers, 
both from inside and outside the State, came forward 
and advanced the necessary funds as short term loans 
at rates which compared very favourably with the rates 
paid by the Government of India itself The total amount 
so raised for the actual work of the Canal and subsidiary 


projects was Rs 2,36,00,000 , / / 

It is characteristic of the Maharaja that even the kanhar. 
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or limestone, required for the concrete limng of the canal 
was brought from quarries within the State by the Bikaner 
State railways The utilization of tlie State’s own re- 
sources whenever possible, m all his undertalongs, has 
always been a prmciple of the Maharaja. Though the 
kanhar in this case had to be brought from a distance of 
over 200 miles and the cost would have been prohibitive 
but for die fact that die State railways earned it, the 
Maharaja wisely preferred to use it rather than buy the 
matenal from outside 

The confidence of the general pubhc m the admmistra- 
tion of die State and the personahty of die Ruler was such 
that among diose who had purchased land m advance 
a large proportion came from the British areas m the 
Punjab. No class of cultivators m India is more shrewd, 
more tlirifty, or more hard-worlong than those of the 
Punjab. These hardlieaded and sturdy cultivators are the 
last people to put their money or stake their future on 
doubtful propositions There is a general behef m India 
that ryots m British areas are so apprehensive of the 
personal rule m Indian States diat notlimg short of 
physical compulsion would make them migrate to an 
Indian State The experience of the Bikaner colony 
should show that when the admimstration of the State 
IS such as to ensure confidence, and the Ruler is known 
to be mterested in die welfare of his people, the Indian 
State has attractions for the ryot winch British India 
perhaps does not offer. 

The entire work was completed by the autumn of 
1927 On the 26th of October the Viceroy, Lord Irwm, 
came in person to open the Canal which was named 
after the Maharaja the Gang Canal, and the occasion 
was celebrated in a manner befitting the importance of 
the event m the history of Bikaner His Majesty King 
George V Inmself was pleased to send a cablegram to 
the Maharaja, in which His Majesty stated 
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I have received with. much, pleasure your telegram mformiDg 
me that your ambition cherished for so many years has at last 
been realised and that the Viceroy will open the Gang Canal 
next week I heartily congratulate you on this memorable 
achievement and on the success of the efforts which have 
surmounted all difficulties to ensure the benefits of irrigation 
to a portion of your territory You may rest assured that I 
shall ever foUow with mterest the continued progress of this 
important undertakmg so vital to the health and wellbcmg 
of your State ’ 

Many princes and high dignitaries had come from far 
and near to rejoice with His Highness in the completion 
of this great and noble work. The Rathore Prmces had 
gathered in strength Tire Maharaja of Jodhpur, forget- 
ting ancient feuds, came personally with his brother to 
congratulate Ins kinsman If historical imagmation could 
go back, the two descendants of Rao Jodhaji could well 
remember with thanks the day when Rao Bikaji with Ins 
gallant band left the ancestral home to carve out a king- 
dom for himself. The fulfilment of that great adventure 
came fuUy truly on the z 6 th of October 1927, when no less 
than a thousand square miles of tlie area of the State Rao 
Bikaji founded was being converted from desert lands into 
green and pleasant fields. The Maharaja of Kishengarh 
and the Raja of Sitamau, younger branches of the same 
illustrious line, were also present The Maharao of Kotah, 
with Ins son, soon to be aUied to the House of Bikaner, 
the Maharaja of Datia, Maharaja Ranjit Smghji, Jam of 
Nawanagar and the celebrated Ranji of the cricket field, 
theNawabofPalanpur and his heir-apparent, the Maharaj- 
Rana of Wankaner, the Rana of Danta, the Nawab Regent 
of Loharu, the Rao Saheb of Ahpura, and the heir appa- 
rent of Benares were among the other Prmces who attended 
the function British India was no less suitably repre- 
sented The venerable Pandit Malaviya, tlie veteran 
nationahst leader and founder and Vice-Chancellor of 
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the Benares Hindu University, SirBhupendra NatliMitra, 
later High Commissioner for India m London, and Mr. S. 
R. Das, the Law Member of the Government of India, 
represented the sympathy of the British Indian people 
and the greetings of the Government of India. Nor 
were high British officers unrepresented Sir Malcolm 
(now Lord) Hailey, Governor of the Punjab, and Sir 
Clement Hindley, the President of the Railway Board, 
were among those who at tlie Mahataja’s mvitation had 
come to the lustoric function The Pohtical Secretary, 
Mr C. C. (later Sir Charles) Watson, had naturally ac- 
compamed the Viceroy. The only regret the Maharaja 
felt was that his old tutor and friend. Sir Brian Egerton, 
who had witli such affectionate interest watched the rise 
to greatness of his former pupd, could not be present 
owmg to ill health But the Egerton family was not left 
unrepresented Sir Phfftp Grey-Egerton, tlie head of the 
family, had lumself come to Bikaner for the purpose of 
attendmg the function. 

It was in the presence of tins distinguished gathermg 
that Lord Irwm opened the flood-gates, winch were to 
release the perenmal flow of plenty and prosperity to the 
State. 

The Maharaja was indeed a proud man on that day. The 
ambition that he first cherished over twenty-eight years 
before when he witnessed the terrible miseries of the 
fanuneof 1 899 had been fulfilled. The way had not always 
been smooth, opposition had to be overcome, difficulties 
had to be surmounted, finance had to be provided, an 
infimty of details had to be worked out At one time he 
had almost despaired of seeing Ins cherished scheme 
reahzed m Ins own lifetime the delays and difficulties — 
there were over twenty schemes discussed before the final 
one was approved — were such as would have broken the 
spirit of a lesser man But the Maharaja never gave up 
hope. With unsurpassed patience he waited, perfectmg 
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the details, providing tlie finances, allotting the land, and 
generally malong himself ready to derive the maximum 
advantage when the scheme materiahzed. The result was 
that when the ‘desert but fertile plams, parched with 
eternal thirst, unslaked from hoary antiqmty’ received the 
life-giving flow, the cultivators were ready, each m his 
own allotted plot, to take advantage of the water and 
begm cultivation 

The whole scheme of colonization of the area which was 
to be irrigated by the canals was a triumph of organiza- 
tion The available plots had been allotted and sold long 
in advance. The colony called after tire Maharaja was 
organized in every detail, its head-quarters laid out, its 
mandts planned, its villages occupied. The railway line, 
the mam arterial roads, the necessary mstitutions were all 
ready. The cultivator was hterally waitmg with his plot 
prepared, lackmg only the water to commence cultiva- 
tion There was no wastage, no delay. Everytlimg was 
perfectly planned and when the sluice was opened and 
the water flowed mto the concrete-hned canal, the new 
life burst forth, as if by magic, m the desert land which 
had not Imown the music of running water for hundreds 
of years In a flash the Gang Canal Colony had come into 
existence 

It was not a small area but nearly i,ooo square miles — the 
size of a fairly large State m India — that was thus brought 
under irrigation It was in fact nothing less than tlie crea- 
tion of a new State, planned according to modern lines, 
and based on a difierent economy from that to which the 
Bikaner State had so long been accustomed There was 
no more fear of famme because the State now had its own 
granary, not dependent on precarious rainfall, and its own 
railway system winch could carry gram to any part of the 
State. When the hlaharaja m those heart-rendmg days of 
1 899-1900 vowed that ifit lay m his powerhewould rescue 
Bikaner from the terrible scourge of famme and the sense of 
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insecurity that comes from it, he could hardly have hoped 
to see so complete a fulfilment as he witnessed on that 
histone day, and he was entided to take justifiable pride 
that tlirough Ins efforts and m his own lifetime he had 
achieved a programme in tlie planning and worlong out 
of winch, so far as it concerned his own State, no one 
else was m any degree responsible 

The working of the scheme has more than fulfilled his 
expectations. In spite of the catastrophic fall m prices 
in the years of the great depression, the Gang Colony 
showed steady progress. A few figures may be given here 
to show the general effects of the scheme. Of the total 
capital cost of Rs 299 lakhs, capital receipts from the sale 
of lands already amount to over Rs 280 laklis Thus the 
capital outlay has been almost covered and the scheme has 
not cost the State anything from revenue In spite of the 
increase m capital expenditure and drop in revenue, the 
canal has paid for its construction and has up to date 
earned a net profit of over Rs 10 lakhs for the State Even 
during the bad year 1934-5 the canal paid 3 77 per cent 
On the facts of the last mne years, exceptional because 
of the depression, the canal, considered merely as a 
financial proposition, has paid the State a reasonable 
revenue 

Since the opening of the canal over 500 new villages 
have come into existence They were aU planned and 
built on systematic fines with proper roads, drinlnng- 
wells, and other amemties of village life The popula- 
tion, as a result, jumped from a bare 28,000 in 1921 to 
145,259 in 1931 and 180,000 m 1934 The phenomenal 
increase in population and the development of cultivation 
have resulted in the estabhshment of suitable marketing 
centres, which have grown into important tradmg towns 
The most flourishmg among them, Ganganagar, called 
after the Maharaja, although only six years old, compares 
well with the long-estabhshed canal marketing centres in 
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the Punjab in tespect to population, trade, and indus- 
tries. Along with this, considerable industrial develop- 
ment has also taken place Four gmning-factories, three 
pressmg-factories, and two sugar-factories have already 
sprung up m the canal area. More than a dozen flour- 
mills and many oil-extractors are in operation. These are 
by no means confined to the towns, for the more pro- 
gressive villages in the canal area have estabhshed oil- 
extractors and flour-mflls. 

The Government of the Maharaja has not rested 
content with the opening of the canal. The Maharaja 
recogmzed from the beginning that tlie State would have 
to help the cultivators by making available to them 
modern scientific assistance and orgamzation if the canal 
area were to flourish according to expectations. In 1928, 
a year after the canal was opened, the Maharaja estab- 
hshed at Ganganagar an experimental farm for conduct- 
ing scientific experiments m regard to crops cultivated 
in the colony. Very valuable experiments have been con- 
ducted with different types of seeds and the results have 
been made available free to the cultivators An agri- 
cultural farm has been estabhshed which also supplies 
the ri'o/s with good varieties of seeds. A cotton labora- 
tory conducts experiments on tlie seeds of this crop, which 
is one of the staple products in tlie area. These activities 
of the Government have already produced beneficent 
results, and consequently a larger yield per acre is now 
reahzed than was anticipated m the begmrung 

Easy credit facflities have also been created m the 
colony. Co-operative societies for the purpose of ad- 
vancmg money at easy rates have been estabhshed witli 
the support of the Government. 

To bnng under cultivation at one tune an area of no 
less than a thousand square miles, with a population 
which increased from 28,000 to 180,000 m seven years 
meant really the organization of a new State. The admims- 
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trative problems with which the Maharaja had to deal 
taxed tlie ability of his Government and deeply mterested 
him personally Problems of education, samtation, ad- 
mmistration of law and justice, and control of mandts had 
to be undertaken at one and the same time. The majority 
of the population came from the Punjab, where the towns 
enjoyed mumcipal self-government. They were accus- 
tomed m some degree to look after their own civic affairs. 
Local affairs of the districts were under the control of 
district boards The Maharaja wisely decided to govern 
his new subjects accordmg to tlie principles to winch they 
had so long been accustomed. The mam townships in 
the canal area were therefore given mumcipahties on an 
elective basis with the same powers as those enjoyed by 
mumcipahties m neighbourmg British areas. A district 
board was also estabhshed on the British Indian model, 
and It has smce taken m hand a scheme for starting 
schools, opemng rural dispensaries, and constructmg 
roads. The board has established over thirty schools 
m important viUages Nor has the Maharaja’s Govern- 
ment been tardy in doing their part in these activities. 
The Government is openmg a high school in Gangana- 
gar and has a scheme for raising the primar}^ schools in all 
the mandts to middle schools Similarly m each of the 
four canal tehstls dispensaries have been opened with a 
central hospital at Ganganagar, the head-quarters of the 
colony. 

From the beginnmg the Maharaja realized that the 
admimstration of the canal area, with its new and un- 
famihar problems, should be under a special officer with 
Imowledge of colomzation methods winch had long been 
tried and perfected in tlie Punjab He therefore created 
a special post of Colonization Mimster so that all 
questions connected with the colony might come up to 
Inm with as httle intervention by others as possible. 
Comparisons are odious but it may be remarked without 
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offence that neither the British area nor the Bahawalpur 
State which is served by the same canals has made the 
colomzation of the irrigated lands the success that it 
undoubtedly has been in Bikaner In Bahawalpur a large 
percentage of the land meant to be irrigated has not 
yet been sold. In the British area depression wrought 
such havoc that tlie scheme cannot yet be pronounced 
an unquahffed success. But in Bikaner, though the supply 
of water during the sowmg-periods of cotton and sugar- 
cane often fell considerably short and was whoUy insuffi- 
cient m 1929 and 1932, and though the estimated cost had 
been exceeded by one half, the scheme was not only made 
to pay reasonably as an investment, but was an undoubted 
success from die point of view of the cultivator Even 
durmg the worst days of the depression when generous 
remission and timely suspension of revenue had to be 
given, land in the canal colony was always m demand, 
and the cultivators, aware of the great solicitude of the 
Ruler and the mterest of his Government, never lost heart 
or faith in the future of the colony 

It IS not a characteristic of the Maharaja to rest content 
with his achievements The fact that he was able success- 
fully to irrigate an area of about 1,000 square rmles and 
bring water to one portion of lus territory, though a 
matter of profound gratification to him, did not quench 
his ambition for other achievements on the same hnes To 
leach constandy forward is an mahenable quahty of die 
human mind, especially of those anxious to serve then 
fellow men, and no sooner was the Sutlej Valley scheme 
completed than the Maharaja pressed for another project 
for utihzmg the water from the Bhakra Dam in Bdaspur 
State to irrigate another 2,000 square miles in the 
northern area of the State Practically the whole of the 
northern portion of the State could be brought under 
irrigation if the Bhalrra Dam project, which is now on 
the waiting hst of the Punjab irrigation schemes, could 
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be successfully undertaken So far as Bikaner is con- 
cerned tins scheme mvolves much greater expense than 
the Sutlej Valley scheme, not only as the area it would 
serve would be double that of the Gang Canal Colony, 
but because the capital expenditure on headworks and 
the expenses of compensating the State of Bilaspur, winch 
will suffer loss by the construction of the dam, are 
likely to be very iiear'^’’ But the Maharaja, having paid off 
last year (1936) the last instalment of his internal loan, 
thanks to Ins mtimate personal Imowledge of irrigation 
and colonization problems can look forward without 
hesitation or concern to the problem of financing such 
a scheme without undue stram on the resources of the 
State 

Owing to various circumstances the scheme is still only 
under consideration, and it is likely that it will take some 
more years before the work is actually taken in hand 
But whenever this work is taken up — whether in the 
immediate or in the distant future — Bikaner State will be 
ready to participate in it to the fullest possible extent 
For the Maharaja cherishes the ambition to see this 
scheme materiahze in his own lifetime In imagination 
he sees the glorious vista of prosperous towns, flourislnng 
villages, busy factories, colomes of hardy and industrious 
peasants, in the barren and forbidding desert, where the 
water-courses dried up thousands of years ago Scarcely 
a tree is visible for long distances there now, human fife 
in the few villages spread over these many square miles 
is now a hard fight agamst nature based on a fatalistic 
dependence on a precarious monsoon. Amenities of life 
are few, even the cattle suffer in the hot summer months 
for lack of water and deficiency of fodder What greater 
ambition can there be for a Ruler who loves the territory 
that his ancestors won for him, than to provide the one 
element necessary for the transformation of all tins area 
into pleasant and prosperous lands ^ 
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In ancient Hindu tradition there is the story of a king, 
Bhagiratha, who spent his life in a successfol effort to 
bring down the Ganges from heaven for the benefit of 
his people. By severe austerities and by great persever- 
ance he won the favour of the river goddess, who at 
his request agreed to water the vaUeys of Hindustan. No 
doubt It represents an ancient tradition of irrigation, of 
a noble and successful effort to divert the waters of the 
Ganges for great irrigation-works. In any case Bhagi- 
ratha’s name is to this day held in almost divine venera- 
tion as that of a great monarch who brought the water 
of the holy river to his people. What wonder that the 
people of Bikaner should show equal reverence to Maha- 
raja Ganga Singhji, who from far distance brought to 
his parching and ever thirsty land water sufficient to 
irrigate a thousand square miles, and in his own hfetime 
witnessed the wonderful transformation of the desert 
into ploughed fields and smilmg gardens 



Chapter Fourteen 

1926-1932 

THE BUTLER COMMITTEE AND THE 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

r SI 1922, when the Maharaja was in England on a hoh- 
day, he was requested by Lord Peel, then Secretary of 
State for India, to be a member of the Indian delegation 
to the League of Nations. For personal reasons he was 
then unable to accept that invitation, but when the same 
invitation was renewed in 1924 the Maharaja felt bound 
to accept It It was a matter of some satisfaction to him 
as one of the statesmen who had signed the Covenant 
which had brought that body mto existence to take part m 
Its actual work His Higliness’s colleagues m the delega- 
tion were Lord Hardmge, whom the Maharaja justifi- 
ably described as khat most beloved and popular of our 
past Viceroys’, and the late Sir Mahommed Rafique, an 
eminent jurist and scholar from the Umted Provmces. 
The Maharaja had as Ins chief secretary Sir Stanley Reed, 
and the heir-apparent accompamed him as a substitute 
delegate. 

The League Assembly m 1924 was an exceptionally 
important one It met under the shadow of the abortive 
Itahan occupation of Corfu, the try-out and rehearsal of 
the violation of Abyssima which was to take place eleven 
years later The grim fact which dominated the Assembly 
was that Italy in clear defiance of her obhgation under the 
Covenant had bombarded and occupied the island of 
Corfu, and, unless the League, which had been estabhshed 
ko secure international peace and security by the accept- 
ance of obhgations not to resort to war’, was able to 
maintam its authority, its very 1 at son d'ette would have 
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vanished. It was in a tense atmosphere that the Assembly 
met 

In the work of the Assembly the Maharaja took his 
full share. The draft treaty of mutual assistance which 
tried to link disarmament with guarantees for the secur- 
ity of States was the mam pohtical question before the 
Assembly The British Government considered the pro- 
posals indefimte and vague, and the guarantees winch 
the draft treaty contamed to be ihusoiy The Alaharaja, 
who spoke on behalf of India during the general discus- 
sion, agreed wnth the prmciple of arbitration m mter- 
national matters, but indicated the special considerations 
arising out of the geographical position of India which 
must govern the attitude of the Government towards any 
proposal for the reduction of armaments These diffi- 
culties, inherent m the frontier problem of India, cannot 
be solved by the use of economic sanctions (which have 
been found to be meffective even agamst mdustriahzed 
Powers) or by the spread of the principle of arbitration 
To have accepted on the ground of the vague idealism 
of the League a reduction of the armies which keep peace 
on India’s frontier would mdeed have been suicidal And 
yet the Alaharaja was attacked in the Indian press for 
opposmg the reduction of the military forces m India 
AH tliat the Maharaja said was . 

Tn India, we have a fiontier problem of exceptional difficulty 
and complexity Our border hne stretches from tlie Indian 
Ocean near Karachi to the conBnes of China and Siam Much 
of that frontier is peopled by hardy and turbulent tribes, 
ownmg no law but the blood feud, no higher ambition than 
to raid the peaceful dwellers of the plains These tribes are weU 
supplied with arms and ammunitions imported from Europe, 
and despite costly preventive measures this illicit traffic has, 
as Mr Ramsay MacDonald told us, not yet been brought fuUy 
under control They contain witliin their clans some of the 
finest fighting material in the wotld Other sections of the 
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fiontier consist of dense and almost patliless jungles occupied 
by restless tribes, who, if they have not the exceptional mihtary 
quahties of those on the North-West, are nevertheless a con- 
siderable mihtary preoccupation Not in our time can the 
serious menace to the security of India contained in the frontier 
position be mitigated by the use of economic sanctions, or the 
spread of the prmciple of arbitration We are bound to take 
account of it m fixing our standard of mihtary strength at the 
minimum pomt which will ensure the safety of India ’ 

By no stretch of the imagination could this be called 
a mihtarist utterance, mtended to strengthen the forces 
of British Imperiahsm m India The nationalist press m 
India, however, pretended to see in it a deep-laid plot to 
mcrease the mditary expenditure and to strengthen the 
British Army in India. 

The other important question m which the Maharaja 
was directly concerned as a member of the Third Com- 
mittee was the representation of India on the international 
health orgamzations It was a general complaint in India 
that while India’s contribution to the expenses of the 
League was heavy, the benefits she derived were dis- 
proportionately small The pubhc health orgamzations 
which had been estabhshed by the League had devoted 
their activities exclusively to Russia and eastern Europe 
They had undoubtedly done excellent work in those 
areas But India, which more than even those States has 
been subject to epidemics of all lands, both local and 
imported, had no representation on those orgamzations, 
with the result that no attention was devoted to its pubhe- 
health problems The Maharaja, who was India’s repre- 
sentative on the committee, took up the question on 
behalf of India After pointing out the sufferings winch 
India had undergone m the past through the ravages of 
epidenuc diseases and the contribution that India has made 
to the study of special diseases, the Maharaja argued 
that the country had “^such tremendous issues at stake that 
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she has a right to be constantly considered in any measutes 
that are taken to study and control epidemic disease’, and 
further, that the work of the League would itself gam m 
efficiency and experience if it were kept m contact with 
the great store of experience that India had accumulated. 
As a result of the stand taken by him, the committee 
passed at Ins suggestion a resolution reqmring the Health 
Orgamzation to commumcate its programme as well as 
a report of its activities to the International Health Office 
in Pans, estabhshed by the Rome Convention of 1907, on 
which India is represented This resolution gave India 
a voice in determining the pubhc-health pohcy of the 
League of Nations which was mdeed an important 
achievement 

It will be clear that the Maharaja’s membership of the 
Indian delegation was not merely decorative or orna- 
mental. Mr Wickham Steed, the famous pubhcist and 
former editor of T//e Tmes, who was present at Geneva 
as an interested witness to the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly, thus describes m the Revmv of Reviews of November 
and December 1924 the impression created by the Maha- 
raja’s appearance at the session. 

Scene II 

‘The Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva Date 
September, 6th 1924 The President, M Motta, announces 
“The Maharaja of Bikaner, delegate of India, will address the 
Assembly’"’ Complimentary applause from tlie Assembly The 
same tall, soldierly figure as at the Peace Conference, but dressed 
in a simple well-cut lounge suit, ascends the tribune, bows to 
the President and begms to speak Remimscent of other British 
oratory, the Assembly resigns itself to an expected flood o 
“uphfting” exhortation Its resignation quickly gives place to 
attention, and attention to admiration Clear, brief, to the point, 
matter-of-fact yet elevated, the Maharaja soon convinces s 
hearers that he knows what he is saying, means what he says, 
and says what he means Ten minutes later he descends from 
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tlie tribune — amid rousing applause markedly different in 
quabty from tiie imtial greeting He had made the best of all 
the English speeches at the Assembly ’ 

After finishing his work at Geneva, the Maharaja spent 
a fortnight in London renewing contacts with friends 
and watching with interest the pohtical developments 
that were takmg place. 

The Maharaja had expected that with his retirement 
from the Chancellorslnp in 1926 he would be able to 
devote more time to the admmistration of the State His 
constant preoccupation with the affairs of the States m 
general and with the pubhc affairs of British India and 
the Empire had left lum but little time to attend to the 
details of administration, and, as we saw before, this had 
led to a decline in admimstrative efficiency It was also 
not possible to anticipate that the Maharaja, who had 
developed such wide interests, would be able to devote 
the same time as before to the details of State admimstra- 
tion. In the circumstances his decision to appomt an 
experienced official as lus Prime Mmister was undoubtedly 
a wise one The person chosen for this post was Sir Manu- 
bhai Nandshankar Mehta, Kt , C S I Sir Manubhai was 
one of the best-known personalities in the service of the 
Indian States and had served the Maharaja of Baroda m 
different capacities for over tlurty years. Durmg the last 
ten years of his service in Baroda Sir Manubhai was Prime 
Mmister, and had in that capacity participated in all the 
discussions which led to the establishment of the Chamber 
of Princes and m the subsequent activities of that body. 
From the personal point of view also the choice was un- 
exceptionable Honest and hard-worlong and of a retirmg 
disposition. Sir Manubhai was held in lugh esteem by the 
Prmces and Mimsters of Indian States He brought to 
his task a thorough knowledge of economic and admim- 
strative problems and practised skill m the negotiation 
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of complicated questions. With his appointment as Prime 
Minister m 1927, the Maharaja hoped that he would 
obtam lehef from much of the burden of internal admim- 
stiation and expert assistance in deahng with public 
questions winch were daily becoming more and more 
important. 

The political conditions in India at the time were per- 
ceptibly moving towards a serious crisis When Lord 
Reading laid down the rems of viceroyalty m April 1926, 
there was no section of people m India which was politi- 
cally contented The prmces were alarmed by the com- 
prehensive and to them mcomprehensible claims winch 
the Viceroy had put forward m his famous letter to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad That pronouncement, in which 
the logical conclusions of the theory of paramountcy 
were worked out relentlessly, had left the Prmces of India 
totally bewildered Action agamst mdividual Princes 
like the venerated Maharana Fateh Smghji of Udaipur 
had also made the prmces apprehensive If prmcely 
India was discontented and sullen, British India was 
openly hostile and almost m revolt. The disumty be- 
tween Hmdus and Mushms had weakened the Congress 


movement, but m its place terrorist activities had agam 
begun to show themselves. The Congress party had 
secured a majority of elected seats m the Central Assembly 
and was msistently demandmg farther reforms It was 
becoming increasmgly clear that a new instalment of 
reforms for India, more radical m character and more 


far-reachmg in effect, could not be delayed much longer 
In the circumstances the Princes once agam pressed for 
an immediate exammation of their rights vts-a-vis the 
British Government Very justihably they claimed that, 
with every step m pohtical advance m British India, their 
rights and privileges guaranteed by treaties and engage- 
ments were hkely to suffer diminution m the vague an 
undefined character m winch then relationslnp with t e 
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Crown stood at that time In fact, it was even asserted that 
their relationship was not with the Crown at all but with 
the Government of India: that their treaties had no 
vahdity. that the overriding authority said to rest m the 
Government of India hmited whatever sovereignty they 
possessed. This was the orthodox view of the British 
Indian jurists, who looked forward to the time when they 
would, by a kmd of apostohc succession, exercise tlie 
functions and powers of paramountcy over the Indian 
States Lord Irwm, the new Viceroy, it was known, was 
seriously considermg the question of expediting the pro- 
mised mquiry mto the working of reforms m India. The 
Prmces therefore felt that the time had arrived when an 
mquiry into their own rights should not be postponed 
Lord Iiwm was found to be more sympathetic towards 
the idea than his predecessor had been, and he agreed 
to discuss the whole question with the Standmg Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Prmces At the informal con- 
ference held m Simla m June 1927 the Maharaja as a 
member of the Standmg Committee played a leading part, 
and the Viceroy agreed, after the discussion, to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of State that a committee should 
be appomted to inquire mto the whole question of the 
relationship of the Indian States with Ae paramount 
Power. 

Thus was the famous Indian States Inquiry Com- 
mittee (the Butler Committee) appomted The Maharaja 
realized that much work remamed to be done on their 
side if the mquiry was to bear fruit With the co-opera- 
tion of His Highness the Chancellor (the Maharaja of 
Patiala) he therefore called a conference of prmces and 
mmisters at Bikaner m the winter of 1927 to discuss both 
the procedure of dealmg with the problems arismg from 
the appomtment of tins Committee and the formulation 
of the views of the prmces to be placed before it This 
Committee, which was attended by some of the most 
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distinguislied irunislcrs of Itidia.ii States, laid down the 
general scheme of the princes’ case as it was intended to 
be placed before the committee. The Maharaja himself 
defined m the following words the attitude winch the 
Bikaner Conference adopted and which was elaborated 
at later meetings : 

‘The fundamental standpoint of the States is that they ask for 
a full and effective recogmtion of all their existing rights— 
whatever they may be By their existing rights are meant those 
existmg rights — to use the term in the most general sense 
possible — to which they are truly entitled — whether they are 
to-day in actual enjoyment of them or not They do not ask 
any mote than their existing rights, and if justice is to be done 
to the States, then the States are entitled to demand that they 
ought not to be, and cannot be, offered less — from any quarter 
If the rights of the States can be truly ascertained, the Princes 
wiU be satisfied with that ascertainment On that basis, it wdl 
then be possible to consider the conduct of the relations of 
the States with British India and the Crown and for the States, 
the Butler Committee, the British Government, and aU tliose 
concerned, including the public, to form a wise judgement as 
to what alterations it is pohtic and wise to make in daily 
practice m the relations of the States with the Crown and British 
India and what proposals are wise for the future The view of 
the States is that whatever proposals there may he for tlie 
adjustment of relations, they should be based on the true recog- 
mtion of the rights of the States, provide for their due preserva- 
tion, and at the same time contam suitable machinery for 
reasonable harmonious and successful co-operation between 
the two sides of India — the States side and the Biitish India 
side That, I thmk, summarizes the attitude which, it is pro- 
posed by the Standmg Committee, the princes should take up 
before the Butler Committee ^ 

The members of the Committee visited Bikaner^ and 
were entertamed, shown over tlie city, and generally feted. 
The special pomt of the States’ case was also discussed 
with them by the Maharaja and Ins Prime Minister The 
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Maharaja wisely recognized that the problem was not 
entirely one of emphasizing rights and privileges Condi- 
tions in India had changed, and there was a considerable 
section of public opinion which stressed the duties and 
obligations of the princes to their people. Various events 
during tlic recent past had brought the internal admini- 
stration of the States and tlie private conduct of rulers 
prominently before the public, and the opinion had 
gained ground that wlule the princes were anxious to 
enforce their rights against the British Government, as 
against their own people they recogmzed no obligations 
or duties, that good government was of no concern to 
them, that their interest lay in securing as much of the 
State revenue as possible for their own personal pleasures 
The problem of the internal reform of the States came 
therefore to be necessarily correlated to tlie reassertion 
of their sovereign rights. The Maharaja faced this issue 
boldly He recogmzed that in the varying conditions of 
Indian States there were not a few which were backward 
in their administration and where the rulers were not 
wholly alive to their responsibilities Both m the Bikaner 
Legislative Assembly and in the Chamber of Princes, he 
spoke with extreme candour on the theme that the 
strength of the princes can come only from the quality 
of their internal admimstration, from the love and affec- 
tion in which their subjects hold them No one realized 
more tlian he, that treaties and other guarantees cannot 
protect a ruler who forgets the elementat}' obhgations of 
his own position, that the readjustment of the machmery 
of Imperial relationship, however favourable to the 
States, cannot help to perpetuate gross misgovernment 
and oppression where they exist. Side by side with in- 
creased power, therefore, there must come into existence 
a better reahzation of the obligations of the princes to 
their own people 

Tins could not mean and was not meant to indicate 
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that the entite pataphemaha of democratic government 
should be introduced into the States His own experience 
as a ruler for over twenty-eight years had convinced the 
Maharaja that, m the monarchical traditions of the Indian 
States, what was required was not the immediate estab- 
hshment of popular institutions but the acceptance of 
certain fundamental principles of good government and 
of the obhgations and duties of the rulers to their sub- 
jects. 

‘They form’, the Maharaja declared to his Assembly, ‘the hall- 
mark of every State worthy of bemg ranked as enhghtened and 
progressive, and thesetomy mmd are the essential preliminaries 
— the minima — which can inspire the general confidence of the 
public both withm and without his territories, and which any 
ruler (or State) should aspire to who wishes to put Ins house 
in order and to bear the fierce light which beats upon a 
throne ’ 

These mmima he defined as : 

I. A fixed and well-defined privy purse and a clear 
dividing hne between State and personal expendi- 
ture. 

2 Security of life and property. 

3. Independent judiciary. 

4 The reign of law, including certamty of law 

5 Stabihty of pubhc services 

6 Efficiency and continuity of administration 

7 Beneficent rule m the mterests of the general well- 
being of the people 

These seven pomts, the Maharaja emphasized, did not 
differ from the Hindu ideals of kingship 

‘I do not forget that at some places a king is described 
therein as embodying within him the spark of divinity, ut 
that spark is also hedged roimd with, and cased withm a 
sheath of, stern behests and sacred commandments, with w c 1 
a ruler is under an obligation to comply by his coronation 

oath ’ 
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The hlabaraja (00k legitimate pride in the fact that, so 
far as his own State was concerned, he had from the ver}^ 
beginning of his reign kept these seven pomts always 
before lum and had given effect to them. On his own 
initiative, as long ago as April 1902, the priry purse had 
been separated from the State revenues. In 1910 the 
Chief Court was established and the independence of the 
judicial*}' foimally recognized. By the establishment of 
the Rcpi csentativc Assembly in 1913, the Maharaja had 
gi\en to the State the ceitainty of lav’' and the assurance 
that all measuics of legislation would only be in the 
interests of the people To the security of life and 
property and the stabihty of serwees, tlie Maharaja had 
devoted continuous attention. It was thciefore in no 
vainglorious spirit that he claimed, in the presence of the 
elected representatives of his people, that he had always 
practised vdiat he was now prcaclnng 

It was indeed time fortius quesUon to befranldy dis- 
cussed Following the non-co-operation movement of 
1921-3, theic had come into being an organization known 
as the States’ Subjects Conference This body pretended 
to represent the subjects of the different States of India, 
and was controlled by a group of men who for some 
reason or other had grievances agamst their States 
Others also there were, ready to fish in troubled 
waters an}o,vhere, editors of small and unknown papers, 
v’-ould-be Bottomleys who thought tire States were 
legitimate prey for tlieir activities, disappointed place- 
hunters in States who saw in the activities of tlie Con- 
ference an opportumty of forcing themselves on the 
notice of the rulers Owing to the adventitious associa- 
tion of this body with the National Congress, the nation- 
alist press m India attached to its work considerable 
importance Besides, they were able, at least in the earher 
days, when their real purpose was carefully disguised 
under a cloak of popular phrases, to secure the support 
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of some distinguished public men of British India like 
Dewan Bahadur (later Sir) Ramchandra Rao, Mr C. Y 
Chmtamam, and Mr Keikar. 

Xhe mam Ime of attack which the Conference had 
developed was to proclaim that there was no security of 
person or property m the States, that their administra- 
tions were merely cloaks for the personal autocracy of 
the rulers, and that the subjects of the States were hving 
in a perpetual state of terror and oppression All the 
States were tarred with the same brush Their attacks on 
mdividual rulers received great publicity m a section 
of the Indian press, and their general claims had at least 
the nominal support of the nationahst leaders. When the 
Butler Committee was appointed, the spokesmen of the 
States’ Peoples Conference claimed to be heard m evidence, 
but Sir Harcourt Butler held that, as they were appointed 
to mquire mto the relations arismg out of treaties, agree- 
ments, and sanads, there was no occasion to hear the 
pomt of view of the subjects of the States. The leaders 
of the Conference thereupon took up the position that 
the claim of the Prmces, which had led to the inquiry, 
was meant to 

(1) perpetuate autocracy, absolutism and misrule, 

(2) stem the rising tide of nationalism m British India, and 
the increasmg power of public opmion m tlieir own 
States , 

(3) secure a blank cheque to oppress their subjects and to 
squander pubhc money, and 

(4) work generally agamst their subjects and the best inter- 
ests of their subjects, ‘^altogether ignoring them , 

whilst another so-called ^authority’ and prominent leader 
was good enough to attribute ‘the pohtical and economic 
ruin’ of the States to the ‘personal rule of the Princes . 

The Maharaja, who, owmg to Ins prominence, v^as 
one of the obvious targets for the attacks of this self- 
constituted body, was ready to take up the challenge 
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Addressing the Bikaner Administrative Conference m 
1929, he dealt at length with the propaganda and the 
activities of these so-called leaders of Indian States’ 
subjects and the elfcct then proposals would have on 
the States and their people. 

Wlnle the Maharaja was convinced that the activities of 
tlic Conference were malafide and mischievous, he was not 
bhnd to the necessity of internal reform He Imew that 
the rise of Indian nationalism made any absolute division 
between British India and the States impossible, and his 
advice to tlie princes to take in hand without delay the 
internal reforms of their States was a clarion call to resist 
the forces of disruption rather than to yield to the clamour 
of discontented agitators. 

The Maharaja did not direcdy participate in the work 
of the Butler Committee He deputed his Prime Mimster, 
Sir Manubbai Mehta, to represent Inm in this work m 
London. But he kept both the Committee and Ins brother 
Princes in London fully informed of his views. To Sir 
Plarcourt Butler, before the Committee sat in formal 
session, the Maharaja sent a message stating that he and 
Ins brother princes devoutly prayed 

Tot only in the interests of ourselves, our States, and out sub- 
jects, but also in the interests of the Empiie that your work and 
recommendations will result directly in securing justice and 
equitable settlement of aU points involved and in eaily realiza- 
tion of the great hopes raised by the appointment of yout Com- 
mittee and in removing the serious disabihties which hampei us 
continuously in promoting the happiness and tlie well-being 
of our subjects, developing our States to the fullest extent 
possible and rendering the maximum of service to our beloved 
ICing-Emperor and his Empire’ 

The Butler Committee published its Report in April 
1929 It IS not too much to say that its findmgs came as 
an unpleasant surprise to the States Apart from the 
acceptance of the principle winch Sir Leshe Scott had 
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enunciated, that the treaty relationship of the States, being 
with the Crown, cannot be transfeited without the con- 
sent of the States to any British Indian authority over 
which the Crown has not full control, their report was 
mainly a justification of the past and present practice of 
the Government of India To the demand of the Princes 
that paramountcy should be defined, the Committee 
rephed that paramountcy must remam paramount The 
princes were not only disappomted but greatly agitated, 
especially as they knew that the parhamentary commis- 
sion, which had m the meantime come to India and con- 
ducted the statutory mquny regardmg the success of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, was going to recommend 
a further pohtical advance for British India Lord Irwm, 
the Viceroy, was soon to proceed to England on leave, 
to urge on the Government m England the necessity of 
dealing with the Indian problem on broader lines It was 
necessary that the prmces should act without delay if, m 
the discussions that the Viceroy was going personally to 
initiate in London, their claim was not to be overlooked 
A representative meetmg of prmces was convened m 
Bombay on the eve of Lord Irwin's departure for Eng- 
land, and the Maharaja was mvited by the Chancellor, 
who was unable to be present, to preside over its dehbera- 
tions The Bombay meetmg of June 1929 was historic 
It formulated the views of the prmces and States on the 
recommendations of the Butler Committee m a manner 
which left the Government of India in no doubt as to the 
intentions of the prmces 

Lord Irwin returned to India at the end of October, 
and made a notable pronouncement on the 31st of that 
month expressmg the desire of His Majesty ""s Govern- 
ment to summon m London a Round Table Conference 
of all interests, to reach by discussion and agreement a 
solution of the Indian problem. The ostensible reason 
for holdmg such a conference was Sir John Simon s own 
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suggestion to the Prime Minister that the proposals re- 
garding the final form of the government of India could 
only be tentative so long as they were confined to British 
India and did not take mto consideration the problem of 
associating the States m the central Government. Any 
such proposals could only be put into effect with the 
consent of the Indian States. The Viceroy was able to 
persuade His Majesty’s Government to take a wider view 
of the situation, and the proposal as it emerged after con- 
sultations between the Cabinet and Inmself was for a 
conference, representative of all interests, to deal with the 
Indian problem as a whole The Maharaja was one of 
the first to leahze the sigmficance of this proposal, and 
in a press mterview on the 2nd of November he wel- 
comed It warmly. 

‘Far from feeling any apprehensions the Princes and Govern- 
ments of the Indian States will, I feel sure, welcome the proposed 
Round Table Conference, as it will on the contrary, it is hoped, 
finally set at rest aU the doubts and apprehensions entertained 
in the States and claiify the special position of the States within 
the Empire The princes, realizing fuU well that they are bound 
to their brethren in British India by ties of blood, race and 
religion, have no desire to hamper the attainment of Domimon 
status by British India or to be a drag on its constitutional 
advancement Nothing is farther from their desire than to 
break up the country into two discordant halves warring 
against each other in fratricidal feuds , and they look forward 
to the unity of India as earnestly as their friends, the political 
leaders of British India Any attitude of undue incompatibihty 
on the part of the princes would be both unpatriotic and 
unreasonable They have in the past repeatedly emphasized 
their sympatiiy with the legitimate aspirations of their fellow 
countrymen in British India, and they went a step farther at 
the Bombay Conference in June last when they cordially 
welcomed the goal of Domimon status by British India as 
an integral part of the British Empire In my speech at the 
Administrative Conference dehvered only a month ago, after 

y 
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expiessmg the hope that the rumours were true about the 
Round Table Conference to be convened by the Imperial 
Government, I went on to state that the sympathy and support 
of the princes would be forthcoming in a very substantial and 
practical manner at such a Conference Though various impor- 
tant details have yet to be considered and agreed upon, the 
prmces are not unmindful of the full imphcations of Dominion 
status now happily assured to India They have openly given 
expression to the behef that the ultimate solution of the Indian 
problem and the ultimate goal — whenever circumstances are 
favourable and the time is ripe for it — is Federation, a word 
which has no terrors for the prmces and governments of the 
States Ever smce 1918, the prmces have been askmg for some 
means of jomt dehberation on questions of common concern 
affectmg British India as well as the States Customs duties, 
excise, salt and opium, railways and means of transport and 
intercommunication, including aerial navigation, posts and 
telegraphs, wireless and radio broadcasting, as well as die 
fiscal and financial problems of comage and currency, bankmg 
and exchange — these are all questions affectmg and demanding 
joint dehberation between the constituted Governments of the 
two constituent parts of the country The policy hitherto 
pursued m the absence of ]omt dehberation has not only been 
unjust to the mterests of the States but has benefited the Govern- 
ment and people of British India at the expense of the States 
T fully appreciate the importance of evolving, with the free 
consent of all the parties concerned, a smtable constitution 
for India which would guarantee for the future and protect then 
several rights and interests , but m my view such a conference, 
if It is to be of any value, must be tripartite, and it is on these 
grounds that the prmces wiU, I am sure, welcome the confer- 
ence proposed by tlie Imperial Government The princes and 
States have made it abundantly clear that they stand solid for 
the British connexion, and they cannot attend a conference held 
in the absence of the other party to our treaties 

‘In conclusion, I beg respectfully to share m the Viceroy’s 
hope that the Pronouncement may evoke response from and 
enhst the concurrence of all sections of opimon m India I 
earnestly pray that His Excellency’s hope will be fulfilled b) 
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the determined efforts of the leaders and people throughout 
India, wherever and whoever they are, breakmg through the 
webs of mistrust, which have clogged the relations not only 
between India and Great Britain, but between British India 
and the States It will be the duty of every one to contribute 
to the success of the conference by constructive and not 
destructive proposals Whatever mistakes have been made on 
any side, or by any individuals, m the past, now, with the 
prospects once again bright for India, we ought, each and 
every one of us, to remember the eloquent and movmg appeal 
made by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught in 1921, 
“to bury along with the dead past the mistakes and misunder- 
standings of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, 
and to join hands and to work together to reahze the hopes 
that arise from to-day”, and thus bring about, m His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s words, “the touch that carries with it heahng 
and health”, by which we may all contribute to the good of 
Greater India and of the Empire ’ 

The Conference was proposed to be summoned m 
November 1930 It was clear that if the claims of the 
pttnces were to obtain recogmtion, and if the settlement 
resulting from the Conference was to be satisfactory to 
them, considerable prehminary preparation would have 
to be undertaken The Chamber session of February 
1930 was, therefore, aU-important The conclusions and 
the dicta of the Butler Committee had to be contested; 
for to go to the Conference widiout chaUengmg those 
views would have been to give away the case of the 
States A programme and pohcy for the Indian States 
delegation had to be decided upon The Chamber winch 
met on the 25 th of February was attended by a large 
number of prmces, and the Maharaja led the attack on the 
Butler Report The mam question which caused appre- 
hension among the prmces was the vague and general 
terms in which the Committee had dealt with the right of 
the paramount Power to mtervene m the States It was 
not demed by the prmces that m view of the protection 
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afforded to the States from external aggression and 
internal rebellion, the paramount Power had the right of 
intervention m certam well-defined cases But their com- 
plaint was that legitimate mtervention in the interests of 
the States more often than otherwise degenerated into 
petty mterference, mtended to exhibit the power and m- 
crease the prestige of the pohtical officers that there was 
no knowing on what subject the representative of the 
British Government might interfere and in what respect 
the ruler’s discretion was left unfettered. Sir George 
Campbell had remarked over half a century ago that there 
was no matter, big or small, in which the pohtical officer 
did not consider it his right to meddle, 

Tlie Maharaja’s own experiences in the early period of 
his reign had been unfortunate in this respect The 
Pohtical Agent had gone to the extent of trying to inter- 
fere not only in matters of administrative reform but even 
in the case of a dismissed menial, and on the complamt 
of a petty officer of pohce So late as 1925, in the case of 
Raja Jeoraj Smghji, Sir Robert Holland had tried to mter- 
fere with the considered decision of the Maharaja, and 
it was only the firmness winch long experience had taught 
His Highness that prevented a revision of the orders 
passed on that case. 

The crucial point in the case of the States was the 
limitation of the right of intervention By whatever name 
It might be called — ‘deffmtion of paramountcy’, 'enforcing 
of treaty rights’, 'codification of pohtical practice’ — to 
the prmces it meant the same thing And it is on tins 
question that the Butler Committee had not only been 
vague and indefinite but through such statements as 
'paramountcy must remain paramount’ enlarged the 
scope of such intervention. The informal conference of 
princes precedmg the Chamber which discussed this 
question chose the Maharaja to move the resolution 
winch they drafted in this behalf. The speech that ffie 
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Afaharaja deliveted in the Chamber was a clear and 
comprehensive statement of the case of the prmces and 
put the pomt of view for the limitation of this right of 
mtcn^ention in the most effective manner 

The A'laharaja also proceeded to analyse a number of 
cases, eitliei within his knowledge or withm Ins ex- 
perience. 

He added 

T am sure, and I am confident so are my brother prmces, 
that nothmg is farther from the pohey or intention of Your 
Excellency personally and the present Political Secretary than 
tliat intervention should in any case be arbitrary, and we are 
grateful to Your Excellency for your assuiance that the un- 
palatable task involved in intervention or interference is resorted 
to only with the greatest reluctance One of the most important 
things that is urgently called for is that the Prmcc and lus 
Government concerned should have the fullest opportumties 
of making their representation on tlie subject, and if, as we 
hope, such consultations as arc contemplated under this resolu- 
tion lead to some further details being satisfactorily worked 
out in this connexion also, it will be one of the additional 
advantages of our jointly examming the question 

‘As I said yesterday, pohcies and political practice are often 
hable to change with a change of tlie viceroy or the political 
secretary, and in some cases even with a change of the pohti- 
cal officers accicditcd to our Courts And unfortunately sad 
cases have occurred in the past involving not only humihation 
to tlie ruler concerned, but often — however benevolent the 
intention — grave injustice and irretrievable harm to the digmty 
and prestige and, indeed, the entire career of the ruler These 
cases sometimes place the British Government in a most 
embarrassing and unenviable position, especially when they 
recognize later on that their action was hasty and arbitrary, 
at times based on one-sided reports and versions, but matters 
are often then found to have gone too far to permit of a 
satisfactory and honourable settlement On considerations of 
prestige and other grounds, it is too late to rectify the wrong 
done. 
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‘It will be easily realized that intervention, and tlie result 
of the action, taken after intervention leading to the deposition 
or abdication of the ruler concerned, means at times the 
extinction of the pubhc career of a rulei and amounts to his 
pohtical death As a parallel I might cite the instance of a 
man wrongly hanged for murder, and if it is afterwards dis- 
covered that the man was innocent, it is too late to bring the 
unfortunate person back to life 

Tn the passage on which the Butler Committee rely, the 
circumstances in wluch intervention would be warranted have 
been detailed — a very diiferent tiling from leaving the right 
of intervention wholly dependent upon the individual discretion 
of the pohtical officer The Committee, moreover, have really 
propounded a new doctrme, they have suggested an extension 
of the scope of intervention beyond what the Government of 
India themselves have claimed so far They contend that the 
right to mtervene may be exercised m the interests of India 
as a whole, and even in order to suggest changes in the tradi- 
tional forms of administration in case of popular agitation 
These are really new principles and new claims They are 
dangerous prmciples, for they make intervention dependent 
upon circumstances over which a prmce may have no control 
To take one case — extreme, but not inconceivable — ^would inter- 
vention be justified by popular agitation in India m favour of 
the substitution of the form of government in which the prince 
was to be excluded from all effective participation m the govern- 
ment of his State, supported by agitation within the State, 
instigated from Britishlndia ^ Suiely our traditional institutions 
and usages cannot be exposed to changes demanded by unin- 
formed caprice and clamour — often by persons noisy in the 
extreme, but reaUy either in the minority, or not really repre- 
sentative of the various classes and commumties of the bona 
fide subjects of the States The risk is not fanciful, for no one 
can prophesy how far popular agitation in India agamst Indian 
States — much of it based on misconception or even mahcious 
misrepresentation — may go, and what changes in our pohcy 
It may demand A popularized central Government in British 
India, even though it may have no concern with the princes, 
could, and is bound to, influence indirectly perhaps but 
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substantially, the discretion of future viceroys Even if inter- 
vention has a less drastic purpose, e g to ensure co-operation 
in a matter of mterest botli to British India and the States, 
would not a popularized central Government have a position 
of substantial advantage over the States in influencmg the 
decision of the Viceroy^ 

‘British India is more vocal than ourselves The Provinces 
have been vociferously clamourmg for greater provincial auto- 
nomy, more freedom from interference by the central Govern- 
ment and less restrictions upon their own authority They ask 
for a gift of new rights The States ask for a restoration of their 
otigmal status, of what actually belonged to them If the British 
Indian Legislatures and Provincial Governments aie to be 
invested with greater autonomy, so as to minimize intervention 
in their administration from the powers that be, the States 
have a greatci justification in claiming a restoration of their 
own original mtcrnal autonomy, so as sufficiently to safeguard 
It from encroacliments in the near, or distant, future Such a 
happy consummation will bring in its tram obvious and sub- 
stantial pohtical and other advantages of the highest mutual 
importance Moreover — what, comparatively speakmg, is of 
no small consideration — it will conduce to tlie peace of mmd 
of all concerned and to the mcieased efficiency of our respective 
work m the task of admmistration, untrammelled by unneces- 
sary interruption and worries and anxieties, so fai as the 
relations of the Ciown and the States are concerned ’ 

Another important point on winch the Maharaja led 
the discussion was the doctrme of usage and sufferance 
which is often appealed, to by the Government of India 
agamst the States The princes claim that usage is vahd 
only under certam defimte conditions , that it must have 
developed m the State concerned, that it must have a 
certam extension in space and m time, that usages winch 
developed durmg mmorities, &c , should not be consi- 
dered as binding The practice followed by the Govern- 
ment of India, as Lord Chelmsford Inmself admitted 
in the Princes’ Conferences, often was to apply the 
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precedents winch developed in and were appropriate to 
the lesser States to the ina|or States also, and Sir Robert 
Holland, when acting as Pohtical Secretarp, did not fail 
to recogni2:e ‘that a body of usage influencing the rela- 
tions with the States had come mto force through a 
process winch, though benevolent in intention, was to 
some extent arbitrary’. But the Butler Committee were 
royahstes que k rot. They declared that Tsage lighted 
up the dark coiners of treaties’ and indicated that any 
attempt to define or hunt its operation was as unnecessar}^ 
as It was undesirable. The prmces naturally could not 
accept such a position, and the Maharaja, in moving a 
resolution on that question, demolished these preten- 
sions with relentless logic, appeahng for a rectification of 
the procedure and a liberalization of pohcy in a manner 
consistent with the position of the States and their special 
relations with the Crown 

Nor did the Maharaja forget to emphasize the necessity 
for mternal reforms, and he called the attention of his 
brother princes to the fact that much depended on them- 
selves in securmg and consolidatmg the position of the 
States. He added 

‘Your Highnesses do not need to be told by me that in such 
cases where even the essentials of good government are not 
manifest, no other course of action wiU stem the tide of pubhc 
opimon in these States, which in such circumstances must ulti- 
mately sweep everythmg before it Nor do Your Highnesses 
need to be reminded by me that the strength and the safety of a 
ruler and his State do not for all time lie in the bayonets of the 
British Government or of his own Army, but can only be 
permanently secured and maintained if his rule is broad-based 
on the loyalty and affection and the contentment and co- 
operation of his own people Hence the imperative and urgent 
necessity, where required, of putting our houses in order 
Many instances are forthcoming of the disastrous results 
disastrous not only to the sovereign personally, but in m} 
humble opinion disastrous in many ways to the State, as well as 
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to society — to the mightiest sovereigns of some of the greatest 
powers and empires on the face of this earth, who faihng to 
detect the signs of the times rushed headlong to their doom, or 
brought It on their descendants, through unwise autocracy 

‘Human nature being what it is and with diffeient conditions 
pievaihng in different States, it is impossible to expect all the 
rulers of our States to be of one uniform quahty, and occasional 
lapses are, alas ! inevitable But such painful revelations. Your 
Highnesses will agree, do no good to the Order as a whole or 
to the States as a body Similarly the cripphng beyond measure 
of the State finances, and the attendant neglect to find sufficient 
funds to ensure good government for the State and for the 
purpose of advancing the happiness, prosperity and content- 
ment of Its subjects, has an adverse effect on us all in matters 
fiscal and financial as well as political And in this connexion 
I am tempted once more to quote from His Excellency’s recent 
speech at Rajkot • 

“ the more your administrations approximate to the stan- 
dards of efficiency demanded by enhghtened pubhc opinion 
elsewhere, the easier will it be to find a just and permanent 
solution” 

of the difficulties and disabilities from which the States have 
been suffering ’ 

Never had such frank speeches been heard m the 
Chamber. Both the Government of India and the British 
Indian public were surprised at the strength of the 
princes’ opposition to the claims advocated by the Butler 
Committee and the new tone which pervaded the speeches 
in the Chamber. The disappointment caused by the 
Butler Report was already having its effect, and the vague 
feeling was in the air that, apart from protests, some- 
thing positive was necessary if the position of the prmces 
was to be safeguarded 

Lord Irwin had in the meantime agreed to a discussion 
with the Standing Committee on the general questions 
arising out of the Butler Report and on the procedure to 
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be followed at the Round Table Conference. The Stand- 
ing Committee of Princes and the mimsters of Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, and Baroda had been invited to meet the 
Viceroy m Simla, and there, on the 14th of July 15)30, 
after a detailed discussion on the points aiising from the 
Butler Report, the Viceroy announced that the Standing 
Committee and the ministers invited would be selected 
by the Government of India as delegates on behalf of the 
princes to the Round Table Conference 
For some time past the Government of India had under 
consideration the question of entrustmg the leadership of 
the Indian delegation to the League of Nations to Indians 
instead of ex-viceroys and other officials as had been the 
custom before. In 1930 the prmciple was decided upon 
and the choice fell upon the Maharaja He was also 
nominated as one of India’s representatives at the Im- 
perial Conference which was summoned to meet in 
October 1930 in London His Highness therefore left 
India, accompamed bp his younger son PrinceBijey Singhji 
and lus secretary Mr G. S. (now Sir Girja) Bajpai, by 
s s. Naikmda^ on the 14th of August. His colleagues m 
the League delegation tlus time were Nawab Sir Zuffiqar 
Ah Khan and Sir Robert Greaves, whose place later 
on was taken by Sir Basant Mahik As leader of the 
Indian delegation, it fell to the Maharaja to co-ordinate 
the work of the other members and to normnate them to 
the different Committees of the League Assembly The 
Maharaja himself served on the two most important 
committees ' Committee No 3, winch dealt with dis- 
armament, and Committee No 4, which dealt with tlie 


foreshadowed by M Briand m 1929, and winch he elabo- 
rated m detail m the general debate m 1930 M Briand, 
hke every French statesman after the War, was gravely 


reorganization of the League secietaiiat 

The most important preoccupation of the League in that 
rear was the scheme of European union which had been 
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concerned with the pioblem of Euiopean secuntyj and 
the new scheme that he adumbrated was a umon of 
European States which would guarantee the frontiers 
established by VcisaiUes and enable France to enjoy the 
fruits of her victory without the nightmare of another war 
In the ideahstic though imreal atmosphere of Geneva 
this proposal was received with enthusiasm by the smaller 
States and with a pohte scepticism by the greater Powers 

The danger m tins proposal lay in the reactions it was 
bound to have in non-European States. The oigamza- 
iion of Europe would justify the criticism to which from 
the beginnmg the League had been subjected, that it was 
a syndicate of Imperiahst powers, who had gathered to- 
gether to safeguard their hegemony over the rest of the 
world, and the Maharaja did not hesitate to draw atten- 
tion to this aspect of M Briand’s proposals After 
emphasizing how Eidia had always been inspired by the 
wiU to peace, he declared 

‘Nevertheless, may a word of warmng come without offence, 
and yet not without force, from the East ^ M Biiand disarmed 
criticism, It IS true, by disclaiming all idea of organizing Europe 
in a spirit of antagomsm to the outside world Indeed, he 
described his plan as one of those regional agreements which, 
so far from impairing, are designed to fulfil the purpose of 
the Covenant But is there not a danger m these early years of 
the League that a plan for the closer umon of Europe may give 
rise to misapprehensions outside Europe itself as runmng 
counter to the basic conception of the Covenant that the 
League exists, not for Europe, not for Asia, but for tlie worlds 
Any impression that Europe, better orgamzed industrially, 
thanks to its mastery of the apphed sciences, than most of the 
old, and some of the young, non-European countries, is seeking 
to consolidate its industiial position to the detriment — how- 
ever unintended — of less fortunate parts of the world might con- 
ceivably lead to consequences which no member of the League 
could desire It was indeed a happy instmct that prompted M 
Briand to refer the whole question to the League, so that not 
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merely Europe but all members of the League might be given 
an opportumty for considering how far the League machinery 
could fitly be adapted to the treatment of such regional 
problems 

‘Let no one, Mr President, misunderstand the tenor of my 
remarks Smooth words come easily enough to the bps But 
without sympathetic criticism — ^where criticism is needed— 
there can be no progress One and all, we are loyal to the 
League, of that our presence here to-day is evidence But it 
would be a poor sort of loyalty tliat fought shy of fearless 
introspection It is not enough for us to serve the League 
bhndly We must serve it with that loyalty that comes of 
clear-sighted courage ’ 

Tins timely and frank utterance made a great impres- 
sion on the Assembly, which was suddenly roused from 
the magic spell which had been cast over it by the fervent 
eloquence of M. Briand and called to face the reahties 
which, m the charm of Ins sonorous phrases, it was in- 
clined to forget The resolution tliat was finally adopted 
by the Assembly on the subject reflected the caution 
winch was expressed by the Maharaja. 

From Geneva the Maharaja proceeded to London, to 
take part in the Imperial Conference to winch also he had 
been nominated. It was opened on the ist of October. 
He was the doyen of the Conference, having taken part in 
the Conferences of 1917 and 1918. Except for Mr. Arthur 
Henderson none of the great statesmen who had been 
associated with him m those Conferences, Prime Ministers 
and representatives of the great Domimons, Mr Lloyd 
George, General Smuts, Sir Robert Borden, Mr Wilham 
Hughes, apart from others hke Lord Curzon, Mr A J 
Balfour, and Sir Austen Chamberlain were around the 
table now But it was mterestmg to note that the 
Maharaja’s colleague m the Indian delegation was Sir 
Mahommed Shafi, who as a non-official member was re- 
sponsible for the resolution in tlie old Imperial Council 
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which secured for India the membership of the Con- 
ference The Maharaja was among the first three dele- 
gates to take part m the Imperial Conference in 
conformity with that resolution, and m 1930, thirteen 
years after that eventful day, the sponsor of tlie resolution 
and the first representative under it appeared together 
to speak m the councils of the Empire. 

The range of the Conference was wide. The Con- 
ference immediately precedmg, that of 1926, had been 
historic in mter-Imperial relations m that it defined the 
attributes of 'Dominion status’ by agreeing to what came 
to be known as 'the Statute of Westmmster’. The implica- 
tions of this agreement had to be further studied and 
stated in the form of constitutional propositions by ex- 
perts and then by another Imperial Conference. The 
preparatory work in this connexion had been done by the 
Conference on Domimon Legislation that met m London 
in the autumn of 1926. Its report was the basis of the 
agenda of the Conference and dealt with a number of 
highly important, but mtricate, constitutional problems, 
such as the legislative powers of the Domimon parha- 
ments, the provision of maclnnery for tlie adjustment of 
disputes between self-governing members of the Common- 
wealth, the diplomatic representation abroad of the 
Domimons, See. This group of subjects formed one 
important part of the agenda; the other related to closer 
economic co-operation betv^een the various umts of the 
Empire with a view to the promotion of economic pro- 
sperity. Between them they occupied most of the time of 
the Conference. 

The Maharaja was nominated a member of the Inter- 
Impenal Relations Committee and followed its proceed- 
ings with keen interest, for he realized that they would 
be of great importance m the future for India EspeciaUy 
was he mterested in the scheme for the setting up of a 
Commonwealth tribunal for the purpose of determimng 
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differences and adjusting disputes ofa justiciable character, 
which might arise between the Dominions intet se, or 
between one of them and Great Britam, because he felt that 
It might not be without bearing upon similar problems 
that had been engaging the attention of the prmces and 
the Government of India for a long time. 

Another problem dealt with by the Conference in 
which the Maharaja felt great interest was the discus- 
sion on nationahty and common status of the subjects 
of the different Dominions Though the subjects of 
Indian rulers, not bemg British subjects, were not 
touched by this discussion, the Maharaja, with that 
caution which is characteristic of him, felt it necessar)^ 
to place on record that his presence at the Imperial Con- 
ference or the absence of any remarks on his part should 
not be taken to imply admission of any alteration m the 
status and nationality of Indian States and their rulers 
and their subjects by the discussion of this or other alhed 
mter-Imperial subjects at the Conference. 

As the doyen of the Conference and one with wide 
experience of inter-Imperial problems, the Maharaja 
received much consideration from the assembled Domi- 
mon and British statesmen He was selected to reply on 
behalf of India to Mr MacDonald’s speech of welcome 
on the opening day of the Conference, and m all the social 
and other functions he was shown marked courtesy by all 
The Prime Mimster, writmg to him on the eve of his 
departure to India, paid a handsome tribute and added . 

‘The Imperial Conference indeed has owed much to you 
before, seeing that, as long as 13 years ago, you took part in its 
dehberations , in fact, this year, as one of India’s representatives 
again, you were the doyen amongst the representatives present 
from every quarter of the Empire ’ 

Hard upon the Imperial Conference followed the 
Indian Round Table Conference To appreciate the 
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Mahaiaja’s work in this great and momentous confeience, 
winch shaped the pohtical destmp of India, it is necessary 
to keep m mmd two most important factors. The original 
proposal relating to the Round Table Conference, so far 
as the States were concerned, was of a strictly hunted 
character It was merely to discuss and jfind methods of 
closer co-operation between the two parts of Greater 
India For this purpose it had been suggested that the 
States’ representatives should sit m joint session with 
British Indian representatives on certam occasions The 
purpose of the Conference as originally conceived was 
to hnd ways and means of greater pohtical power for 
British India — to give to it the substance of political 
freedom The Indian States were merely a secondary 
party whose objections had to be overcome by persua- 
sion at jomt conferences Secondly, tlie idea of a federa- 
tion was not even conceived either by the Government 
of India or the British Government or by a large body 
of princes The Maharaja had as early as 1914 put 
forward the conception of a federated India as a solution 
of the problem of the two Indias But, so far as the mam 
body of princes’ representatives were concerned, the 
federal idea was as strange to them as any other scheme 
of union with British India Further, there was a very 
strong feelmg in aU British Indian circles, which had been 
strengthened by the tlieory that Sir Leslie Scott had put 
forward and to which years of propaganda had lent 
colour, that the States would stand solidly against 
the claims of British India and would support the 
Government in denymg self-government and Dommion 
status to India In fact the British Indian representatives 
had come to the Conference strongly suspicious of the 
Indian States The position was not without danger If 
the States permitted themselves to be made a Tamer’ 
against India’s just claims, they would not only earn the 
hostihty of British India but be held up as the enemies of 
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India, and traitors to her cause. If, on the other hand, they 
British Indian claims, their own special position 
which depended on the protection of the Crown might 
easily be )eopardi2ed. To steer a course which, while 
strengthening the States and safeguardmg their legiti- 
mate rights, would also give support to British Indian 
claims was no easy task. And yet tbs was the duty which 
feU to the Maharaja, whose earlier presence in London for 
the work of the Imperial Conference was of crucial impor- 
tance m deciding the attitude of the States before the 
Round Table Conference met in open session. 

In this work the Alaharaja had the assistance of Sir 
Kadas Haksar, who as the Director of the Princes’ 
Special Organization was m direct charge of tlie prepara- 
tion of the work of the Conference, and of his own 
Prime Minister, Sir Manubhai Mehta With the help of 
these two distinguished statesmen, the Maharaja set him- 
self the task of drawing up a programme which, while 
mamtaining the States in their rights for the present, 
would also safeguard them m the future. The discus- 
sions m this connexion were carried on at the Carlton 
Hotel, where the Maharaja was stavmg, and which became 
the rendezvous of Indian leaders. Out of these discussions 
origmated the detailed scheme of federation. 

After the ceremonial openmg in the House of Lords, 
the Conference met at St James’s Palace under the chair- 
manslup of the Prime Mmister on the izth of November 
The gathermg was m every way umque. The big drawmg- 
room of that ancient palace could never have witnessed 
a conference of equal variety and magnificence At one 
end of the table sat the Princes of India with that veteran 
Ruler, the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, at their head 
On his left were the bearers of the great names of Indian 
prmcely cluvalry, the Maharajas of Kashmir, Bikaner, 
Patiala, Rewa, Dholpur, and Alwar, and the Nawab of 
Bhopal, along with mimsters who had already achieved 
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distinction in the difficult fields of statesmanship — Sir Ak- 
bar Hydari, Sir Kailas Haksar, Sir Afanubhai Mehta, and 
Sir Mirza Ismail Nor was the British Indian representa- 
tion less striking Opposite the Prime Mimster, who pre- 
sided, sat the Aga Khan, the spiritual head of the Ismaiha 
commumty and the leader of the Muslim delegates to the 
Conference On his left sat the Muslim representatives, 
the best known among whom were Mr Mahommed Ah 
Jmnah and Sir Mahommed Shafi At the corner supportmg 
the Muslims sat the two women delegates, Mrs Subba- 
rayan and Begam Shah Nawaz Among the Hindu 
delegates two figures stood out. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and the Rt Hon. V S. Srimvasa Sastri The British delega- 
tion was no less impressive. Besides the Prime Mimster 
and Lord Sankey, that delegation contained two men one 
whose name was familiar to every one in India as that of 
abrilhant ex-Viceroy on whose attitude much depended — 
Lord Readmg, the other a comparatively unknown figure, 
but destined to write his name mdehbly m the record 
of the Conference and who came to loom larger and 
larger as time went on — Sir Samuel Hoare 

The proceedings opened with due solemmty Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who opened the case for India, did so in 
a speech that will go down to Instory as a masterpiece of 
political exposition It was clear, it was convincmg, and, 
what was more, it was presented in such a way that the 
conclusion — a Federal Government with responsibihty 
at the centre — seemed mevi table In solemn tones he 
invited the great princes of India to jom hands with 
their brethren in British India to establish an All-India 
Federation which would re-umte the common mother- 
land into a great nation When he fimshed speaking the 
atmosphere was indeed electric The whole Conference 
was for a moment luUed into awed and expectant silence 
before applause burst forth from aU quarters Hardly 
had the echoes of the reverberatmg cheers died down. 
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when the Maharaja rose from his seat to express the 
views of the Prmces of India. The fiituie of the mother- 
land depended upon the attitude Their Highnesses 
would take on this occasion. It was for them to say 
whether they would help in the creation of an AU-India 
Federation, or stand rigidly by the letter of their treaties 
The Maharaja did not allow the Conference to remam 
long in doubt. He welcomed the idea of federation, 
with legitimate safeguards for the mterests of the States, 
and affirmed the faith that was m him that in the great- 
ness of India lay the greatness of her Princes 

The Maharaja said : 

Ut IS, I submit, our duty to bend our energies to the task of 
satisfying this righteous demand without impairing the majestic 
fabric of the law Howcan this best be achieved^ My own con- 
viction IS that if we are to build weU and truly, we must recog- 
mze that associated with this geographical umty India is a land 
of some diversity Our startmg-pomt, therefore, must be a 
recogmtion of this diversity, our umty must be sought not m 
the dead hand of an impossible uniformity but in an associated 
diversity For these reasons, the estabhshment of a umtary 
State, with a sovereign parliament sittmg at Delhi, to which the 
whole people would look m small things as m large, is to my 
mind impossible There would be no room m such a con- 
stitution for the Indian States, moreover, such a government 
would crack under its own imponderabihty Would it not 
mean the harnessmgof the most advanced to the chariot-wheels 
of the least developed, and the slowmg down of the general 
tide of progress ^ We of the Indian States are willing to take 
our part in, and make our contribution to, the greater pro- 
sperity and contentment of India as a whole I am convinced 
that we can best make that contribution through a federal 
system of government composed of the States and British 
India These two partners are of diiferent status The Indian 
States are aheady sovereign and autonomous of right, having 
the honour of bemg hnked with the Crown by means of 
treaties of “perpetual aUiance and friendship” and unity of 
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inteiests , British India deserves whatever measure of authority 
It may possess by devolution But it will not be beyond 
the wealth of experience available at this Table to devise a 
means of linking these differing units into a powerful federal 
admmistiation 

‘As io the question ivhcthet ^ if a fedeial govei ninent is devised for 
India, the Piinscs and States will eniei into association with it, the final 
answei must obviously depend on the s tincture of the government 
indicated and on other points involved, such, for instance, as ceitain 
necessaiy safeguaids — constitutional and fiscal— f 01 the pieservafion 
of the rights and interests of the States and then subjects Federalism 
IS an elastic term there are several forms of federal govern- 
ment Conditions in India are unique We have no historical 
precedents to guide us, and the position of the Indian States is, 
I believe I am correct m saying, absolutely witliout parallel All 
these and many other grave questions of policy and of detail 
will have to be examined and dejSned and settled first m Com- 
mittee and in informal discussions But, speaking broadly, the 
princes and States realize that an All-India Federation is hkely 
to prove the only satisfactory solution of India’s problem A 
Federation, on the lines I have attempted to sketch on other 
occasions, has, as I have previously said, no terrors for the 
Princes and Governments of the Indian States IWe, howevei , 
ic cognize that a period of ti an sit ion will necessanly inteivene befoie the 
Pedeial Government is fully constituted, and that federation cannot be 
achieved by coercion of the States in any form The Indian princes will 
only come into the Federation of their own fr ec vail and on ter ms which 
will secure the just rights of their States and subjects 

T would not venture on the impertinence of even suggesting 
what course is best for British India As we demand freedom 
from interference in our own affairs, equally we shall refram 
from thrusting our oars into matters which are not our direct 
concern, the arrangements between the Central and Provmcial 
Governments in British India are matters primarily outside the 
purview of the Indian States If our co-operation is sought. 

It wiU, I am sure, be gladly, freely and honesdy given Our 
duty IS to contribute, so far as we can, to the evolution of a 
system of government which wiU lead to tlie close and effective 
association of the Indian States with British India, whose 
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constitution is to be hammeted out here. At the same time the 
rights in certain directions of the rulers of the Indian States 
arising from their treaties require to be more precisely de- 
fined. The princes and States naturally want to know where 
they stand However sincerely desirous of making their con- 
tribution to a happy settlement, they will obviously find it 
difficult to enter into new bonds so long as their rights are left 
tottering on the shifting sands of expediency deemed para- 
mount at the moment I think I can best elucidate what is 
referred to by quoting from a speech I made m the Chamber of 
Prmces on behalf of my Order, on the 27 th February last 

‘ “Newfangled theories about the ultimate powers re- 
gardmg paramountcy, and such matters, before the appoint- 
ment of the Butler Committee, and the extravagant and 
exaggerated imperiahst claims, inconsistent with the phghted 
word and good faith of Great Bn tarn, or sound statesman- 
ship, advanced on behalf of the paramount power — claims 
more wide, more frequent, more insistent and, I respectfully 
submit, based on varied and not infiequently imtenable 
grounds and opposed to constitutional and historical facts 
and to the provisions of our treaties and other engage- 
ments, and in direct contradiction of the solemn and clear 
pledges and assurances in the famous gracious Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria, repeatedly reiterated and affirmed by suc- 
cessive British sovereigns m numerous proclamations — 
have not helped to ease the situation or to allay the anxieties 
of the States or their Rulers, Governments or people 
‘The prmces and States fortified by the legal opinion obtamed 
from some of the most emment counsel in Great Britam have 
found themselves unable particularly to accept such claims on 
the prmciples enunciated m this connexion by the Indian States 
Committee, and have already taken up the matter with the 
Viceroy and the British Government Startmg with the basic 
recogmtion that our treaty rights exist and must be respected, 
that they are with the Ciown and cannot be transferred to any 
other authority without our agreement, and that they can be 
modified only with our free assent, three developments of the 
existing administrative machinery are essential for the smooth 
workmg of the new system, and mdeed of any system It is a 
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matter of open complaint that our treaty rights have been 
infrmged I need not stress this point, for it has been publicly 
admitted by no less an authority than the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India that the treaty rights of the States have 
been encroached upon, and that m some cases an arbitrary 
body of usage and political practice has come into being. The 
time has passed when issues of this importance can be decided 
ex parte by any Government We therefore attach the utmost 
importance to the estabhshment of a Supreme Court, with full 
powers to entertain and adjudicate upon aU disputes of a 
justiciable nature as to our rights and obligations guaranteed 
under our treaties This is another pomt which I need not 
labour, for it is a principle to which the leaders of pohtical 
thought m British India have, I beheve I am right in saying, 
lent their full support Next, we claim that m the questions 
winch arise concernmg the purely internal affairs of the States 
their case should not go by default That will be of still greater 
importance in the future The King’s vicegerent in India is 
even now burdened with many and grievous responsibihties, 
which wiU be weighted under the new system of government, 
and here I would once agam hke to be associated in a respectful 
tribute to, and to express our deep admiration and gratitude 
for that great Viceroy, Lord Irwin We think that it wiU be 
impossible for any man, however able, amid these grave pre- 
occupations, to give adequate personal attention to those 
questions affectmg the States winch come up for day-to-day 
decision, and for which he will be directly responsible to the 
Crown For these reasons some of us press for the appomtment 
of an Indian States Council, to work with the pohtical secretary 
and to advise the Viceroy of the day Thirdly, there will be 
need for the classification of those administrative questions 
which are of common concern to British India and the Indian 
States This classification will require the previous consent of 
the States As we advance further on the road to Federation 
there are other issues winch will need safeguardmg, as they are 
in the nature of details they are not our main concern to-day 
‘With tins contribution to the common task before us, I have 
done. Before I sit down, may I ask forgiveness if, as an old 
soldier, I have unwittingly given offence to any one by any 
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bluntness of speech ^ I am inspired by one thought — service to 
my beloved Kmg-Emperor and devotion to my Motherland 
Akbat, the greatest of Moguls, when he set out on tlie crown- 
ing adventure of his crowded life placed his feet m the stirrups 
of opportunity and his hands on the reins of confidence in God 
I would commend to you on the threshold of our great enter- 
prise — the conquest of anarchy and reaction in Hindustan and 
the assurance of our contentment and prosperity as a coequal 
partner in our great Commonwealth — the words of Abraham 
Lincoln in circumstances not altogether remote from these 
^ “With mahce towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to fimsh the work that we are in ” ’ 

Indeed a most momentous declaration The world 
had not been taught to expect it Many even among the 
British Indian delegates did not know what attitude the 
prmces were gomg to take It was seen in a flash that by 
tins declaration the whole situation had been changed — 
‘revolutiomzed’, as the Prime Mmister said India was 
pleased, the reactionaries in England who had pinned 
their faith to the princes were startled and amazed In 
three contments tlie question was asked ‘What made the 
prmces of India take such a bold step 

Various motives were assigned In tlie extreme British 
Indian camp it was whispered that the princes were bemg 
used by His Majesty’s Government to water down tlie 
grant of self-government The British public was in- 
formed by disgruntled ex-Governors that the princes’ 
declaration was the result of an unholy alliance between 
the Bra hmin ministers of States and the Brahmin sedi- 
tiomsts of British India The Government of India de- 
clared that, while they were pleased at the development. 

It came as a total surprise to them and that the secretariat 
had no proposals ready to meet such a situation Un- 
doubtedly, by the Maharaja’s declaration the prmces had 
brought about a sudden and unexpected change. 
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What were tlie real motives winch made the Maharaja 
and his colleagues take such an epoch-makmg decision^ 
Tire truth is indeed simple. The more forward-looking 
among the princes — the Maharaja among them, as witness 
his note to Lord Hardinge — had always visualized a 
milted self-govermng India, in which their own rights 
and prerogatives were secured and guaranteed. Tins was 
no new conception to them The experience of ten years 
in the Chamber of Prmces had shown them tliat, witiiout 
an effective maclnnery for the adnnmstration of common 
subjects, their own position would become mcreasmgly 
difficult in a self-govermng India. More than all these 
considerations was the effect of the new and integral 
nationalism of the Indian people The Indian patriotism 
of the rulers had been fired by the sincerity and strength 
of the nationahst movement, and certainly the Maharaja, 
who from 1916 at least had been a staunch advocate 
of freedom for India under the British Crown, was 
deeply moved by what he had seen of the mass movement 
in Bombay in 1950 It might also be that the dis- 
appointment caused by the reactionar}’- conclusions of the 
Buder Report had its share in shaping the decision of 
the Princes. 

Whatever the reasons, the Maharaja’s speech was 
truly epoch-makmg It transformed the character of 
the Conference and undoubtedly changed the course of 
Indian political evolution Responsible government at 
the centre, to which the objection put forward by the 
British Government had always been that their responsi- 
bihties to the States and their relations with the prmces 
lendered such a devolution of authority impossible, 
became a question of immediate practical pohtics The 
excuse that the princes stood m the way of British 
India’s advance became meamngless in the face of this 
declaration, as the relations of the prmces and their 
States with British India winch, m view of their treaties 
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with the Crown, had been considered insoluble became 
capable of adjustment. The whole problem of Indian 
self-government was in fact put on a new plane 
Besides, as the Maharaja did not fail to mdicate, the 
future of the country was in itself a matter in which the 
prmces felt a legitimate mterest. The idea that there are 
‘two Indias’ winch could develop independently of each 
other never had his support. His profound faith as a 
patriotic Indian m the greatness of his motherland and 
the integral umty of the States with India found clear 
expression m this declaration * 

‘We, the princes, are Indians We have our roots deep down 
in her historic past, we are racy of the soil Everything which 
tends to the honour and prosperity of India has for us vital 
concern Everything which retards her prosperity and shakes 
the stabihty of her institutions retards our own growth and 
lowers our stature ’ 

The adjustment of the relations of the States with a 
self-governing British India was dierefore a matter of 
vital concern to the princes. 

Federation and central responsibihty havmg been 
accepted by the Conference, the task of working out the 
details was assigned to a Committee known as the Federal 
Structure Committee, with Lord Sankey as Chairman 
It agam feU to the Maharaja to put forward the views of 
the States m this Committee In fact the proceedings 
of the Committee bear ample witness to the fact that, in 
determining the structure of the Federation as well as its 
content, the Maharaja played a predommant part No 
wonder that, when the Maharaja left for India, the Secre- 
tary of State wrote to him m the following terms ' 

Tt IS not necessary for me to attempt to indicate the im- 
portance of the part you played at the Conference The Con- 
ference, mdeed, is not in the fullest sense, yet completed, and 
we are stiH too close to the picture to get the perspective 
required for estimating to what degree the results achieved 
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should be attributed to the efforts of this or that delegate. But 
I am sure tliat there is no one who could fail to reahze the 
conspicuous part played by Your Highness or be bhnd to the 
transcendent importance of tlie decision which you took your- 
self and have induced otlier of your brother princes to take in 
choosing the padi of Federation as the true road for India to 
follow towards the goal to wluch all her sons aspire for her ’ 

Lord Sankey, as Chairman of the Federal Structure 
Committee, was no less enthusiastic He spoke of The 
great part’ tlie Maharaja had played at the Conference and 
The splendid lead’ he gave ‘from first to last’ and gene- 
rously recognized that his own work as Chairman of the 
Federal Structure Committee ‘would have been doubly 
difficult widiout the assistance and advice winch I owe 
to you’ 

Lord Sankey, in fact, expressed in tlie Committee itself 
his appreciation of the great part that the Maharaja 
played m the shapmg of the general constitution He said 

‘We should place on record our great thanks to His Idighness 
of Bikaner for the assistance and advice which he has given us 
throughout these proceedings, not only now [at the second 
Round Table Conference] but on the last occasion vhen we 
had the pleasure of meeting lum He is gifted, if he will allow 
me to say so, with great powers of speech and great powers of 
expression, but I know that he has had to work very hard in 
the evenings and in the early mornmgs, in order to place before 
us lus views which have been so very helpful It reconciles us 
a great deal to the difficulties we have had when we remember 
the courtesy and the skill with which he has endeavoured to 
solve them ’ 

The later history of the Federal proposals and the 
Maharaja’s part m their development — though stiU un- 
fimshed — may in brief be appropriately alluded to here 
The decision of the princes to accept a Federal solution 
was by no means unammous even among the representa- 
tives in England. In India there were many rulers who 
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were suspicious of the wisdom of the course followed 
by the Maharaja and his friends at the Confeience The 
opposition came to a head with the return of the States’ 
delegates to India, and a conflict of opinion between die 
two groups manifested itself m a way which weakened 
the position of the States at the second Conference. 
These diflerences cut deep mto the ranks of the princes 
and rendered umted action to safeguard the States’ 
interests very difficult indeed At the second Round 
Table Conference which the Maharaja attended, though 
his contribution to the detailed discussions was very valu- 
able, he considered it desirable, m view of the cleavage 
of opimon m India, to take a less conspicuous part But 
one thmg he was determined to do To bring about unity 
among his brother prmces was most important, and 
on his return to India he used every endeavour to this 
end In tins he was ably supported by the Mahaiaja of 
Patiala, who was the head of the Confedeiationist party 
among the prmces, and as a result of their jomt efibrts 
a Confeience was arranged at Delhi early m 1932 at which 
the ministers repiesentmg the more important States m 
both groups were mvited to attend This Conference, 
which led to complete agreement between the two parties, 
laid the foundation of a consistent pohcy on the part 
of tlie prmces by defining the essential safeguards under 
winch they were prepared to enter the Federation 

Neither m tlie third Round Table Conference nor in 
the Jomt Select Committee did the prmces take any part, 
though the Maharaja’s Prime Mimster, Sir Manubhai 
Mehta, was nommated to these bodies and rendered con- 
spicuous service to the prmces m championing their 
cause and safeguardmg their mterests The Maharaja s 
own mterest, so far as the negotiations were concerned, 
was centred m securmg for the smaller States, which 
looked to him for help, a fair share m the representation 
allotted to tlie States For this purpose he prepared and 
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circulated numerous memoranda winch claimed, on the 
analogy of federations elsewhere, that the units joining 
the Federation should have equal representation in the 
Upper House. Naturally such a demand, which tended to 
put the smallest Indian State on a position of equahty with 
Hyderabad, Mysore, and Kaslnnir, met with the strongest 
opposition from the larger States. But the Maharaja’s 
championslnp of the smaller States was not without bene- 
ficial results. When the allocation of seats in the Federal 
Legislature was decided it was found that the Govern- 
ment had as far as possible tried to accommodate the claim 
of the smaller States and a via wedta winch was designed to 
satisfy both parties had been evolved, mainly as a result of 
the pressure that the Maharaja had brought to bear on the 
authorities 

Of the discussions that followed tlie publication of the 
draft Bill and the negotiations now proceeding with 
regard to the instrument of accession, it is not yet time 
to speak But this much may be said The Maharaja, 
wlnle remaimng a staunch advocate of federation, has 
always consistently claimed that the accession of the 
princes is dependent on their sovereignty and rights 
bemg adequately safeguarded Whenever it has appeared 
to him that the rights of the States are being overlooked, 
he has not hesitated to speak out boldly and without 
reservation At the Conference of Princes in Bombay on 
the 25th of February 1935 he took up a strong attitude 
and, in association with Their Highnesses of Bhopal and 
Patiala, wrote to the Viceroy putting forward the objec- 
tions of the princes to the Bill. Thus, a champion of 
the federal scheme, he was also one of the staunchest 
champions of the States. 



Chapter Fifteen 

RECENT EVENTS 

After Ns return from the second Round Table 
XX Conference m November 1931 the Maharaja re- 
solved to settle down to the work of internal administra- 
tion. Tins had been his ambition from 1926, when he 
laid down the Chancelloiship of the Chamber of Princes 
It was hoped that he would be able now to devote 
greater attention to the affairs of lus State, since he had 
divested himself of the responsibilities winch he had 
voluntarily assumed and earned out with his usual 
thorougliness for over ten years The appointment of 
Sir Manubhai Alehta to tlie Prime AEnistership m 1927 
was, as the Maharaja himself declared, intended to lighten 
the burden of an mcreasmgly complex admimstration 
But whatever the Maharaja's desire and intentions, 
pohtical circumstances had, as has been said, stood m the 
way. The intense activity which followed the appoint- 
ment of the Butler Committee and the work m con- 
nexion with the Round Table Conference kept botli 
the Maharaja and his Prune AEmster busy practically the 
whole time. Sir Manubhai especially was associated with 
every aspect of the work as the representative of the 
Maharaja at the Conferences, and while it could legiti- 
mately be said that he was able to relieve lus Ruler of 
much of his burden, the Maharaja could not receive all 
the help that he had looked forward to in the admini- 
stration of the State With the Prime Minister devotmg 
himself m an mcreasmg degree to the complex problems 
arising out of the Federal proposals, the direct responsi- 
bdity for the admimstration agam fell on the Maharaja, 
whose absences from the State and preoccupations with 
affairs of wider importance were already havmg detri- 
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mental results on the government of the State. Also in 
1929 Mr Rudkm, who had served the State so nobly and so 
well, passed away. In all matters connected with revenue 
administration he had been the Maharaja’s right-hand man. 
It was on Ins advice that the Maharaja had depended in 
the colomzation and irrigation schemes which meant so 
much to the State Between them there had always existed 
complete understanding Mr. Rudkin’s death was there- 
fore an irreparable loss to the Maharaja, as he was deprived 
of the one man in whom he had confidence to make his 
canal scheme a success. Tins compelled the Maharaja 
to withdraw so far as possible from external affairs and 
concentrate Ins attention on his own State. 

The year 1932, however, opened badly for him. His 
second son, Prmce Bijey Smghji, who was a young man of 
exceptional promise, died as the result of a mishap from a 
gun. The tragedy was one winch touched the Maharaja 
deeply, because the Prince was one cast in the very image of 
Ins father and held m especial affection by Inm. For many 
years he had been the Maharaja’s constant compamon and 
had accompamed him to the League of Nations, the 
Imperial Conference, and the first Round Table Confer- 
ence He had been adopted by the Maharaja’s mother into 
the fannly of Maharaj Lall Singhji, which by giving both 
Its sons in succession to the royal fannly had been threat- 
ened with extinction His death came as a great blow to the 
Maharaja, but Ins stern sense of duty gave Inm courage to 
continue 

The Maharaja only plunged deeper into hrs work as 
a result of this domestic tragedy. He buried his sorrow 
in his files, and for a time withdrew more and more into 
himself He took up one by one the long-standing dis- 
putes between the British Government and the State, 
such as the revival of the right of Bikaner to mint its own 
corns, increased supply of postage-stamps for govern- 
ment purposes, the revision of the agreement with regard 
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to salt, tlie tetiocession of jurisdiction on railway lines— 
questions which were both pohtical and administrative 
and had been kept pending because the Maharaja had 
not time to devote his attention to the details The 
emergence of the federal scheme had made the settle- 
ment of these questions a matter of urgency, as under the 
new constitution all these subjects would pass under 
the Federation With the Prime Minister devoting so 
much of his time in England to the discussion of federal 
issues, the burden of preparing these cases and hghting 
for the mterests of the State fell on the Maharaja himself 
He became again his own Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister and revelled m the mass of work collected in 
the private secretary’s ofhce Never since the first few 
years of his active admimstration had the Maharaja de- 
voted himself so much to the State. 

Another problem affecting the position of his State 
also became a matter of immediate concern to the Maha- 
raja. Tlie Round Table Conference had disclosed a 
divergence of interests among the States, especially in 
Rajputana The pre-emmence of the Maharaja in the 
discussions and the importance winch Ins experience, 
wisdom, and skill in negotiations gave to his views, re- 
kindled old jealousies The representatives of certain 
States began openly to behttle the importance of Bikaner 
and to discuss even in pubhc the necessity of an 
‘alhance’ to keep the Afaharaja m Ins place, and a 
mini ster of one State even said m the presence of the 
writer that no settlement w'hich gave Bikaner equal status 
with other semor States would ever be acceptable to Inin 
Two issues were involved in this controversy one was 
the comparative position of Bikaner among the great 
States of Rajputana, the other was the allocation of seats 
in the Federal Upper House In regard to the latter the 
Afaharaja had always held the view that there should be 
no differentiation between sovereign States and that as 
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far as possible there should be equahty of votes for the 
units m the Upper House which was designed to en- 
shrine tlie federal principle Even if some distmctions 
were inevitable, the Maharaja held that among States of 
more or less the same category no further division into 
classes based merely on population or revenue and the 
arnficial gradations based on salutes, should be allowed 
to come into existence. Ei puttmg forward tins demand 
the Maharaja was not really hghting for his own State 
Considered from every point of view, there was no doubt 
that Bikaner was entitled to whatever the other major 
States received But for him a fundamental prmciple was 
involved which was bound to create unnecessary class- 
distinctions among the Princes and States themselves. 

The policy of the opposmg group, which was gener- 
ally loiovm as The Alhance of the Bigger States’, was that 
votmg in the Upper House should go by importance 
The Rajputana bloc in this alliance went one step fartliei 
and declared that m determimng the importance of the 
States, what they claimed as ‘the three premier States’ 
should be given an exceptional position A heated contro- 
versy followed as a result. Notes, circulars, memoranda, 
addressed to all the princes, issued in quick succession 
from the Maharaja Some were controversial, others 
argumentative, but all were forceful and vigorous. Every 
one was dictated by the Maharaja himself and bore the 
impress of his vital personahty There was nothing hap- 
hazard or scrappy m them Buttressed with numerous 
quotations, analyses of figures, and tellmg collections 
of facts, the Maharaja’s writings on this controversy 
present an unanswerable array of arguments But it is 
doubtful whether these documents, valuable as they un- 
doubtedly were from the historical point of view, received 
as much attention as they deserved For one thmg they 
were addressed personally to the princes, who are notori- 
ously disinclined to read long printed memoranda 
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Secondly, against the Maharaja were ranged all the great 
States, with the solitary exception of Patiala; and, con- 
scious of the weight they carried, they were impemous 
to all arguments and appeals however reasonable and 
however just And yet it cannot be said tliat the Maha- 
raja’s work was wholly fruitless. Mainly as a result of 
his unceasmg activity, the allocation of seats as finally 
determmed by the Government of India was a com- 
promise between the two extreme views — equahty for 
all sovereign States advocated by the Maharaja and 
gradation according to individual importance as advo- 
cated by the Big States’ Alhance The vta media that the 
Government followed, while it recognized the impor- 
tance of the bigger States (mcluding Bikaner) by givmg 
them plural representation m the Upper House, weighted 
the scales in favour of the smaller States m a way which 
was generally recogmzed to be equitable. 

The demal by some of the States of Rajputana of the 
importance of Bikaner also had another result. Tod, tlie 
enthusiastic historian of Rajasthan, had no opportunity to 
visit Bikaner, winch m the days of his official life would 
indeed have been an adventure The information which 
he collected and incorporated in his celebrated classic 
was supphed to him mainly by the pandits and scribes of 
Jodhpur and was therefore to some extent biased and 
m many cases inaccurate Bikaner had suffered m 
official estimation mainly through the authority which 
Tod’s romantic book came to have m the eyes of the 
Government of India and of the pubhc generally. When 
^the premier States’ began to put forward the view that 
Bikaner, whatever the personal greatness of its present 
Maharaja, was not entitled historically to the position 
of one of the great States of Rajputana, the Maharaja 
decided to have the question examined from a purely 
historical pomt of view, and to show to the world that, 
ever smce the foundation of the State by Rao Bikaji, 
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the House of Bikanet had by tlie valour, statesmanship, 
and achievements of its sons been recogmzed as one 
of the most important prmcipalities in India This 
resulted m the compilation of a book entitled The House 
of Bikauer, m which all the material relatmg to the 
position of the rulers of the State in the time of tlie 
Imperial Moghuls, in tlie intei-state lustory of Rajputana, 
and m the British period was collected and arranged. 
There was no argument, no propaganda, just a collection 
of records from ummpeachable sources, and the conclu- 
sion was unanswerable. The position of the Bikaner 
rulers in the Moghul Court had been second only to that 
of the rulers of Jaipui Their services to the Empire, ex- 
tending over a period of more than 150 years both in civil 
admimstration and m mihtary campaigns, were altogether 
unsuipassed Even at the time of British supremacy their 
mihtary record was greater than that of any other State 
in Rajputana But, quite apart from these claims, there 
was no denymg the fact that wlulst other Rajputana 
States had to pay tribute to the Mahrattas, Bikaner alone 
had maintatned its independence unaffected durmg all 
that troubled period The House of Tuka?ie? was a cmsliing 
answer to the untenable claims of superiority which the 
representatives of some States had put forward 

In the meanwliile, an official utterance had referred to 
the States of Udaipur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur as The three 
premier States of Rajputana'’ On the attention of tlie 
autliorities being drawn to this, the hlaharaja was assured, 
under the authority of the Viceroy, that there was To 
intention of excluding the Bikaner State from the category 
of the premier States of Rajputana’ and that it was Tully 
recogmzed that by Instorical tradition, precedence, sixe 
and present-day importance Bikaner is fully entided to be 
included withm such a description’ 

Another event during recent years which attracted 
a great deal of attention outside the State, owmg to the 
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activities of the States’ Peoples Confeience, was what 
was popularly Imown as the Bikaner conspiracy trial A 
conspiracy trial is an unusual thing in an Indian State 
The Bikaner case was perhaps the first of its lund, and it 
attracted wide attention both from the personality of tlie 
Ruler and the unprecedented character of the proceed- 
ings. The facts were briefly as follows . The activities of 
a body calhng itself the Indian States’ Peoples Conference 
and arrogatmg to itself the representation of the peoples 
of the diflerent States have already been mentioned The 
leaders of this subversive movement had specially chosen 
the Maharaja as the target of their attacks, both because 
of his prominence in the pubhc eye and on account of his 
pubhc exposure of their mahcious activities. The Con- 
ference had been assiduous in vilifying the Afaharaja and 
in trying to create disaifection in the State, and they were 
able to influence some of the discontented people in 
Bikaner to carry on their work there The Maharaja, who 
was fally informed of the seditious activities of this small 
group, referred to the matter m a public speech and 
gave warning that if any officials, State subjects, or any 
one resident in Ins territory participated in this disloyal 
movement. Ins Government would be constrained to 
take legal proceedings Tins warnmg went unheeded, 
and pohee reports showed that agitators who had made 
themselves specially notorious by their public activities 
agamst the State were bemg invited to the capital to advise 
and direct the seditious movement in the State Funds 
were being openly collected for carrying on this agita- 
tion The Maharaja decided that the time had come 
to take definite action, and on the i4tli of January 1932 
the pohee, under orders from the district magistrate, 
carried out house searches, and on the evidence of the 
material thus collected arrested the ringleaders On the 
13th of April complamts were lodged against the ac- 
cused for sedition m the court of the district magistrate 
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of Bikaner The accused, under advice from those who 
had encouraged them from outside the State, began, how- 
evei, to take up an obstructiomst attitude. It may be 
mentioned here that in the various conspiracy trials 
winch were then takmg place in British India, the pro- 
cedure of the court had been so utihzed by the accused 
as practically to brmg the admmistration of justice mto 
ridicule. With extraordmary ingenuity the provisions 
intended to safeguard tlie mterests of the accused were 
so used as to hold up the proceedings. These methods, 
which had been perfected into a complete system in 
British India, were followed by the accused m their trial, 
and tire State, anxious for its good name and anxious that 
no complamt of Ingh-handedness should he agamst it, 
had difficulties in meeting these tactics In the sessions 
court, on one pretext or another, the accused began to 
threaten non-co-operation with the court, and when that 
was given up, on the advice of their own friends, to resort 
to hunger-strikes, &c Their object was to prolong the 
hearing and keep up an agitation in British India that they 
were not havmg a fair trial On the days fixed for hearing 
they continuously asked for adjournments, and the trial 
was thus made to drag on From the conclusion of the pro- 
secution evidence on the 24th of October 1933, and from 
the ist of November when the oral statements were re- 
coided, the accused requested and obtamed adjournments 
of over thirty days The written statement that they put m 
covered altogether over 1,000 pages, and yet the trial was 
carried out as expeditiously as possible, consistent with 
the interests of justice On the 8th of January 1934 the 
judgement of the court was given findmg the accused 
guilty under different charges and sentenemg them to 
short terms of simple imprisonment 

The case received an extraordinary amount of publicity 
in British India, where reckless charges of persecution, 
ill treatment, and denial of justice were made even 
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m papeis of aclmowledged moderation and respecta- 
bility In Bombay a meeting alleged to consist of The 
promment men of Rajasthan was held under tlie presi- 
dency of a subject of Hyderabad State, and it ap- 
pomted a committee named The Bikaner Pohtical Case 
Committee’ with the object of conducting a widespread 
campaign in British India in the interests of the accused 
A ‘Bikaner Day’ was orgamzed to draw the attention of 
the British Indian pubhc and to exploit their sympatlnes, 
and meetings were organized in Bombay under the presi- 
dency of men well Imown m British Indian politics 
at winch speeches were made condemning ‘the inde- 
sciibable horror and inhuman treatment’ of the pohtical 
offenders The result was that for days the British Indian 
press was hooded witli attacks on the Maharaja and Ins 
admimstration, and some of His Highness’s friends in 
British India, influenced by the effects of tins subtle 
propaganda, wired to Inm requestmg his personal inter- 
vention ni the case As soon as the matter ceased to be 
sub judtce^ the Maharaja’s Government issued a compre- 
hensive note dealing with the whole question and ex- 
posmg the tactics of the agitators in British India in 
seekmg to spread disaffection and bring the admimstra- 
tion into contempt by mahcious propaganda 

Tins incident had an extraordinary sequel. A well- 
known and respected British Indian leader of Poona, 
Mr. N. C Kelkar, who had been persuaded to become the 
president of the States’ Peoples Conference, was invited by 
the Maharaja to meet him during His Highness’s annual 
hohday in Bombay in June 15)34 Mr Kelkar had a long 
discussion with the Maharaja, who, m the words of 
Mr Kelkar, put his point of view ‘widi open-mindedness 
and with frankness’. The Maharaja’s intention was to point 
out how the good name of distmguished British Indian 
leaders was being exploited in a cause, the total unworthi- 
ness of which was masked by the profession of high ideals. 
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He was able to show to Air Kelkar’s satisfaction that the 
record of the States’ Peoples Conference was not one of 
agitation in the public interest Wlien the fact of this inter- 
view came to be geneially known the vernacular press 
began a campaign of abuse agamst Mr Kelkar himself, 
whose lifelong sacrifice in the mterests of Indian nationa- 
hsm was known to every one in India. Though Mr Kel- 
kar was surprised by these attacks, they had at least the 
benefit of reveahng to him the true character of his erst- 
while associates 

The year 1933 witnessed the completion of twenty-five 
years of wedded life of the Maharaja and Her Highness 
Maharani Bhatiamji Sahiba, the only survivmg wife of the 
Maharaja The marriage, as mentioned before, had taken 
place on the 3rd of May 1908 Outsiders are not privi- 
leged to Imow — owing to the strict purdah that prevails 
m the State — the great quahties of the Maharani Sahiba, 
but the Maharaja has always been grateful to Her High- 
ness for the happiness and conjugal felicity that she has 
brought into his life The Maharani’s piety and charity 
are weU known There is no important temple or place 
of pilgrimage which has not benefited by Her Higliness’s 
charity For the rehef of suffering and for the benefit of 
the general pubhc of Bikaner, she has always paid gener- 
ously from her own privy purse She takes a direct and 
genuine interest in the uphft of women, and especially 
m the educational and medical institutions for women in 
the State. It is due entirely to the Maharam’s own 
imtiative and powers of organization that the nobles’ 
girls’ school named after her was cstabhshed in the 
capital. It is the first of its land m Rajputana, where 
the girls of noble families can have a modern education 
under suitable purdah arrangements Apart from the fact 
that the Maharam herself believed m the observance of 
purdah, she reahzed that, m considermg the conser^^ative 
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opinion of the aristocracy, she must satisfy their wishes 
that then children should be brought up according to 
the traditions of their famrhes. The school was started, 
therefore, in the old Palace itself and began its career 
with twenty-eight students on the roil and ten boarders 
Its success was immediate and was mainly due to the 
personal mterest that Her Highness took in its affairs 
In ten months the number of pupils went up to fifty and 
the number of boarders also increased from ten to 
eighteen. To-day tlie school is housed in a magnificent 
buildmg on the mam road to Lailgarh, with adequate 
arrangements of every land and enclosmg an ample area 
providing for gardens, playgrounds, and a gymnasium. 

The married life of the Maharaja and Maharam has been 
one of exceptional happmess, the Alaharam fully sharing 
with the Alaharaja all his cares and responsibilities The 
atmosphere of an Indian palace, secluded from outside 
mterests, is generally regarded as one specially suited for 
intrigue, but Her Highness has always kept herself com- 
pletely aloof from mterference m State affairs, and when, 
unfortunately, intrigues of a pohtical or family character 
have developed in the Palace, she has strongly supported 
the Alaharaja m suppressmg them In every way her 
Higliness proved herself to be a worthy helpmate to 
the Maharaja 

The silver weddmg was therefore a day of great and 
genume rejoicing The celebrations were conducted 
without ostentation and m a spirit of profound thankful- 
ness At the banquet m honour of the occasion, tlie 
Maharaja broke through Ins ordinary reticence in matters 
connected with his family life and paid a generous tribute 
to his consort 

T hope I shall not be considered immodest if to-mght I make 
some reference to Her Highness and our happy married hfe of 
the past quarter of a century It is at least a duty wluch I clearly 
owe to Her Highness personally, and I tlunk you vull agree 
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that It would be wiong on my part, if, out of any false notions 
of modesty, I did not refer to one to whom I owe so much 
Het Idighness has always given me constant assistance and 
support in bearing tlie heavy burdens and cares of my position, 
and in doing what I conceive to be my duty by my officeis in 
the service of the State, and to my subjects, whose welfare is 
as much a matter of deep concern to Her Ehghness, as it has 
been to me 

Tier Higliness, as the consort of the Ruler of a State, has, 
if I may say so, not only maintained full well tlie very high 
standard and magnificent traditions of this ancient State and 
my House, but she has also been the embodiment of what a 
Rajput Princess and a consort ought to be — a model wife and 
a model motlier. Her Highness has proved herself a traily 
worthy helpmate to me Cheering me in all times of difficulty, 
stress, and anxiety, she has continuously and consistently been a 
source of inspiration, encouragement, and help to me m every 
way She has been a safe icpositor}^ of my confidence, and she 
has shared with me to the fullest extent all my great burdens 
and responsibihues And in all tlus she has, whilst emulating 
the example set forth by my beloved and revered mother of 
not interfering or meddling in State affairs, nobly seconded my 
efforts in suppressmg pohtical intrigues and party factions in 
the State and at our Court 

‘A detailed examination of the unostentatious, silent and 
valuable work, and the many-sided activities of Her Highness 
the Maharam for the well-being of our beloved subjects, and 
particularly the earnest manner in which she has throughout 
striven for the advancement of the women and cluldren of the 
Bikaner State, will prove how wrong the notions of ignorant 
people are as regards purdah, and of consorts and princesses 
and other Indian ladies who keep to the purdah 

‘At the moment one or two especial features are prommently 
before us, which demonstrate the success which has attended 
Her Highness’ keen personal interest and activities, with special 
reference to education and medical relief I allude, of course, 
to the fine new spacious buildings, now actually under con- 
struction for the nobles’ girls’ school, including the boarding 
house for the kumaries, and to the new up-to-date women’s 
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general hospital, with aU necessary modem appliances and 
equipment, the construction of which, too, is immediately 
to be taken in hand, m addition to the new general hospital 
for men ’ 

The British Government also m due time recognized 
tlie exceptional position of Her Highness among the 
consorts of Indian Rulers, and His Majesty awarded to 
her the much coveted decoration of the Crown of India, 
an Older winch is given but lately and only m cases of out- 
standmg meiit or adnevement. It was indeed a matter 
of genume pleasure to His Higlmess tliat the plnlan- 
tliropic and charitable activities of Ins consort, and her 
abichng mterest in the welfare of ins people, should have 
received the recognition of the Imperial Government 
Sir Manubhai Mehta, who had fuliilied the onerous 
responsibilities of Prime Almistetship, formally retired 
in 1934. The work of mternal administration again fell 
in an mcreasmg degree on the Maharaja himself The 
Maharaja’s own health was greatly stramed by this addi- 
tion to his normal work which was really more than 
an ordmary mdividual would be wiUmg to undertake 
But even so he did not neglect the affairs of Ins State, and 
though It involved continuous work in pormg over ffles 
and dictating and approving drafts, he never flinched 
from Ins arduous task 

The return of the Maharaja to the direct admmistration 
of the State had another advantage. He was able to 
take up agam the great buildmg-progiamme which he 
always had m mmd The embelhslnnent of Bikaner by 
providing it with noble pubhc buddings has always been 
one of the tlnngs dearest to the Maharaja’s heart. He had 
already provided it with pubhc parks, wide and modern 
thoroughfares, and many bmldmgs which would have 
added to the beauty of any capital. After 1932 he began 
a systematic and weU-planned scheme to winch the public 
also generously contributed A museum, a stadium, sepa- 
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rale new hospitals for men and women costmg over 
£ 100 , 000 , a special buildmg for the Maharam’s nobles’ 
girls’ school, a pubhc hbrary, a theatre and cinema and 
many other buildings, designed from the pomt of view 
both of architectural beauty and of public utility, were 
undertaken and completed witlun the last two years. The 
enthusiasm of the Mahaiaja in buildmg has proved conta- 
gious The nobihty of Bikaner has also awakened to the 
necessity of modern houses, and the more progressive of 
them have followed the Maharaja in removing from the 
congested areas in the city, where their ancestral town 
houses were situated, mto the new areas. 

The people of Bikaner have not been slow to appre- 
ciate the work of their Ruler In the beautiful park, they 
decided to erect an equestrian statue of the Maharaja 
who had done so much for them and for their State 
In 1934 Lord WilJingdon visited Bikaner personally to 
unveil the statue and paid the Maharaja the following 
tribute 

‘Nothing could possibly give me moie pleasure than to join 
with Your Highness’ loyal subjects in the State of Bikaner and 
to pay my tribute of affection and admiration to their Ruler by 
taking the principal part in this ceicmony for which we are all 
gathered together to-day, and further, to unveil this memorial 
which will always remind future generations of your outstand- 
ing services to the people of your State 

‘But It seems to me that this statue I shall shortly unveil wiU 
always call to mind, apart from its more local interest, the 
memory of a great Ruler who by his untiring public work m 
many fields has made the name of the House of Bikaner widely 
known in many lands His gieat services to the British Empire 
through the years of the Great War and as a signatory to the 
Treaty of Versailles, his labours at meetings of the Imperial 
Confeience and League of Nations at Geneva, and his devoted 
work for the great scheme of federation for this country will 
always be remembered in future years And if I turn to the 
moie local aspect of this ceiemony, I am reminded of an old 
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Latin saymg~“Sj monumentum requiris, circumspice’^, which 
in English ireads '^Tf you seek a monument, look round ” 

Let us therefore turn away for a moment from this veiled 
statue and allow our eyes to dwell upon aU we see around us 
of a man s handiwork, and summon to the mind’s eye what we 
Imow to he beyond the range of out present vision 

We see a vista of fine buildings and public gardens laid out 
with a meticulous eye to convemence and attistty Our mmds 
envisage the sweep of weU-kept roads, the outward signs of the 
widespread electrification of this capital, many works of 
domestic, commercial, and economic value hospitals, schools, 
and admimstrative blocks, palatial residences, and neatly laid 
out bungalows Further afield, the face of the country-side 
bears witness of the struggle to soften the unrelenting harsh- 
ness of natuie, and far to the nordi a great canal system speaks 
of a Ruler’s accomplished aim to bring agriculture to desolate 
and barren tracts to force from unresponsive earth some meed 
of prosperity for a desert people And as you note this evidence 
of one man’s rule, you will perhaps turn your eyes with me to 
that Fort which stands before us The spiiit that fives in that 
Fort must surely know that His Highness Sii Ganga Smgli of 
Bikaner has not betrayed his ancestors, nor the glories of the 
past, that that Fort, steeped, m its slumbering beauty, in the 
great traditions of bygone years, does not he humbled by 
the surroundings of a later day that what went into the budd- 
ing of that Fort was not in vain Such, Your Highness, is 
your monument ’ 

El April 1935 the Maharaja left for England to take 
part in the Jubilee celebrations of His late Majesty, Ivung 
George V His Highness’ visit was in his capacity as an 
honorary aide-de-camp of the King. No Eidian Princes 
other than tliose attached to the staff of the King 
had been invited The Maharaja, along with his col- 
leagues, took part in ail the ceremomals connected widi 
the Jubdee. It was a matter of the most genume pleasure 
to him, as he had been attached to His Majesty’s staff for 
over thirty-four years and their relations m the meantime 
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had giown on the part of the Maharaja into a cherished 
fcehng of the most respectful admiiation and devotion. 
His Majesty on Ins part had also mvariably shown him 
the greatest kmdness and consideration. To participate 
in His Majesty’s Jubilee was therefore much more than 
an official honour witli Inm. It was also an act of personal 
homage and thanksgivmg, especially as the Maharaja had 
the feeling tliat in view of His Majesty’s failing healtli 
he nnght not m tins life have a further opportumty of 
seemg his Emperor. 

The demise of the Kmg, nevertheless, came as a shock 
to him, and the whole of Bikaner mourned with Inm the 
loss of a beloved King-Emperor The Maharaja felt that 
he had lost not only a sympathetic and gracious Emperor, 
but a smceie and land friend whose mterest in Inmself 
and Ins State had been shown m such a marked degree 
on different occasions. 



Chapter Sixteen 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS 

T he ^appreciation’ of the Maharaja’s personality 
winch Sir Walter Lawrence, who has had tire privi- 
lege of knowing him almost from clnldhood and who 
has had exceptional oppoitumties of watching every 
phase of Ins career, has contributed to tins volume, and 
winch IS added as a supplementary chapter, leaves notlnng 
for me to add regarding Alaharaja Ganga Singhji — as a 
man and a friend. But some outstanding characteristics 
of the Maharaja may be briefly touched upon from a 
different pomt of view to that from which Sir Walter has 
approached the subject. 

As a Ruler the Afaharaja has always held that it is hrs 
duty and Ins right to give Ins best to his people When 
he alludes to himself as the flrst servant of the State 
as well as its sovereign, he is giving expression to 
sometlnng in which he profoundly beheves. Ail his 
activities are coloured by tins faith that whatever God 
has given him — abihty, energy, vision, and leaderslnp — ^is 
to be utrhzed solely for the benefit of the State. In the 
result the Maharaja is by nature not only a personal Ruler, 
one who takes direct responsibihty for every act of ad- 
mimstration, but one who beheves that it is his duty to 
initiate and orgamze every important aspect of the 
government of the State It may be said that this is the 
behef of every autocratic ruler, but the difference is that 
the Alaharaja tries sincerely to five up to this ideal 

For the greater part of Ins reign he has been Ins 
own Prime Mimster His hours of work and daily 
routine are regulated by his own conception of duty To 
see the Maharaja sitting at his office table surrounded by 
his numerous stenographers and secretaries and pormg 
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over files and correcting drafts is to have a new notion 
of what an Indian Alaharaja can be In the eaiher days of 
Ins reign, when typewriting had come little into vogue, 
the more important drafts were often written m Ins own 
hand Even now no important letter ever issues either 
from himself or from Ins Government without the Maha- 
raja correcting it Inmself His normal working day begins 
at eight o’clock whetlier he is in Bikaner, Gajner, or 
Bombay Seated at the head of his table with a number 
of red and blue pencils of gigantic size on either side, he 
begins Ins dictations to the assembled stenographers It 
may be an important letter to the Viceroy or to a brother 
prince, or a comprehensive memorandum on some im- 
portant public question, or it may be only a routme note 
on a file, but each one is dealt with by the Maharaja with 
meticulous care Stenographers go with their note-books 
filled and others take their place, but the Maharaja goes 
on working till about eleven-thirty, when he retires for 
his rehgious observances and midday meal. After a little 
rest, at 2 30 p.m the work begins afresh The ministers 
and heads of departments are received and instmcted 
personally Plans for new buildmgs arc examined, works 
in progress inspected in person, schemes under considera- 
tion discussed m committee with ministers Often the 
Maharaja keeps at his work till late m the evening At 
mght either he dmes with Ins family inside the Palace 
or joms his guests for an informal meal, casting aside 
the cares of State 

A Ruler who works so hard is naturally a stern task- 
master He has no patience with those who are hap- 
hazard or are not thorough in whatever work they do 
It IS not sufficient for him that any one should have come 
to the right conclusion or done the right tlnng It is 
essential that the conclusion should have been arrived at 
in the right way Himself most methodical in work, he 
naturally distrusts intuition and attaches importance to 
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the manner m which everything is done It may be said 
that he places too much value on detail and does not 
sufficiently appreciate the value of imagination But it 
must be remembered that imagination, important though 
It IS, can come into play only in the shaping of policies, 
admimstration must inevitably be governed by method, 
and as matters of pohcy can only be decided by Inm, the 
Maharaja is undoubtedly right in msisting on method on 
the part of lus officers 

Perhaps it is this quahty of the Maharaja which has 
been responsible for the fact that m spite of the long span 
of Ins reign he has not been able, with one or two excep- 
tions, to gather round Inm men of talent or exceptional 
abihty. Genius m a ruler is sometimes described as the 
abihty to gather round him men of gemus But history 
provides numerous instances of rulers whose genius 
was of the other kmd direct admimstration through 
men who carried out loyally tlie orders of their master 
Frederick the Great, Joseph II, Napoleon himself, in 
fact most of the autocrats who changed the character of 
tlieir States were men who did the work themselves as well 
as conceivmg and shapmg the policies of their govern- 
ments The Maharaja belongs to this category AU Ins 
officers were content to follow Whenever Ins master 
hand was withdrawn for a tmie from the control of the 
admimstration, the tendency for things to shp back be- 
came apparent Ten years of occupation with Imperial and 
Indian politics had tins clear effect, which forced the 
Maharaja, much agamst his instmct, to appoint a prime 
mimster But even with a Prime IMimstei whose expe- 
rience and wisdom were recogmzed it was impossible 
for the Maharaja to get the relief which he so earnestly 
desired, but which his own conception of duty prevented 
him from enjoymg 

This IS not tlie place for a discussion of the comparative 
merits of different systems of government of democracy 
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and autocracy The Maharaja, wlnle firmly behevmg m 
the benevolence of personal rule by a sovereign who 
realizes lus own responsibihties, has always been ahve to 
the weakness of the system For bad rulers who forgot 
tlieir responsibihty to the State and the duties of their 
exalted position he had no sympathy. A prmce who was 
a bad ruler in his opmion was a grave menace not only 
to hrs State and to hrs subjects but also to his brother 
princes 

‘For every such prince’, he said, ‘does incalculable harm to 
his Order, and the sooner some wholesome check is put on the 
harmful activities of such a ruler, the better for the piinces, the 
States and their subjects, and all concerned It is rulers of this 
type who afford opportumty to the enemies of the States and 
tlieir rulers to paint a picture of all the States, and all rulers 
and their governments, m the same colouis Fluman nature 
being what it is, it is impossible, as has been pomted out on 
more occasions than one in the past, to expect every one of 
the hundred and eight rulers of States, who are members of the 
Chamber of Prmces in their own right, to be all of exacdy the 
same mould, and it is, alas! mevitable that there should be a 
few bad rulers amongst the Order And I for one hold that it 
IS in the best interests of the princes and States to see to it, and 
let It be known by every means at their command, not only 
amongst the princes themselves and the States, but to every 
one in the wide world, tliat such rulers cannot, and should not, 
expect sympatliy or support from their Order — m fact, that 
such really bad rulers (of whom we can tliankfuUy and truly 
say there are only a few) should, so to speak, be ostracized and 
excommunicated by their own Order ’ 

He recognized more than any one else the grave harm 
that was bemg done to the States in general by the mis- 
rule of a few In such a large body as the princes of India, 
a few cases of mismle are mevitable, but all the same the 
injury to the prestige and position of tlie rulers that such 
cases do is great, and the Maharaja’s constant advice to 
his brother Prmces to put their houses m order is due 
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to his realisation that popular opinion would judge the 
entire Order not by the success with which many rulers 
carry on their administration but by the failure of a few. 

Whatever the merits and demerits of particular forms 
of government, it will perhaps be recognised that the 
achievements recorded in the foregoing pages could have 
been possible only tluough personal government. No 
democracy, however broad-based and perfect in theory, 
could have mitiated and carried through the great 
changes which the Bikaner State has witnessed durmg 
the last thirty-hve years. It was the prestige due to the 
hereditary rulerslup of the Maharaja, the contmujty of 
pohcy enabhng wise planning extending over many years, 
the economy and wise control which a benevolent per- 
sonal rule made possible, that enabled the Maharaja to 
build Ins railways, undertake great irrigation works, and 
create aU the machinery of a modern State out of the 
limited resources winch he inherited It was only per- 
sonal government conducted with the single object of the 
welfare of the State that could have transformed a land 
still m a condition of medieval feudahsm into a govern- 
ment of modern times It was a leap which covered 
centuries, and it may weU be doubted whether any other 
method of government could have achieved it 

His behef in tiie virtues of a wise paternal government 
did not mean for the Maharaja the exclusion of the people 
from association with the administration He realized early 
in Ins reign that it was necessary to approximate the 
conditions of his State to changing ideas and gradually 
to associate his subjects in the business of government. 
The admimstrative conferences, the Legislative As- 
sembly, the municipahties and local boards which he 
gradually estabhshed in the State bear witness to this 
realization that in the changmg circumstances of India 
an autocracy, however benevolent, will not be enough 
In his wisdom he knew that it was better to make these 
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changes on his own initiative and thereby secure strength 
to his government than be forced by circumstances to 
yield unwillingly and witli bad grace 

The Maharaja’s outstanding gift is his ilaii for pohtics. 
He IS able to judge the merits of a political issue and to 
take a decision accordmgly His imagmation can visualize 
in broad aspects the fundamental questions of pohcy 
without bemg impeded by petty details. His Rome note 
on the necessity of Indian reforms when even the De- 
claration of 1917 had hardly been thought of, lus states- 
manhke acceptance of the principle of federation at the 
first Round Table Conference are the two strilong 
mstances of tins umque gift of the RIaharaja In the 
activities of the Chamber of Prmces and in the formula- 
tion of the pohcy of the prmcely Order, it was tins quahty 
of Ins mind that earned him general admiration 

With a pohtical mind goes inevitably a combative 
personality The Maharaja is not afraid to hit out against 
pohtical opponents and is m no way offended if they hit 
back The famous speech at the Savoy Hotel when he 
fearlessly entered the lists on behalf of British Indian 
advance, fianlrly answered the diehards of the Indo- 
British Association and mercilessly exposed their tactics 
IS still remembered as the most outspoken utterance on 
a pohtical question by an Indian Prmce His contro- 
versies with prmces, pohtical officers, and British Indian 
leaders have been many, and while never exceedmg the 
bounds of courtesy, he has unsparmgly used all his great 
controversial skill to the discomfiture of Ins opponents 
The controversy with Sir Robert Holland about the 
simplification of pohtical relations in which, in a note 
covering over 100 prmted pages of foolscap, he relent- 
lessly exposed the assumptions and arguments of that 
officer in favour of retammg Ins own office, the contro- 
versy with the confederation group of prmces m favour of 
federation, the numerous memoranda issued to mamtam 

B b 
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the right of States to ec^ual and individual representa- 
tion in the Federal Upper House, and the speeches in 
winch he smote the States’ Peoples Conference hip and 
tlngh are examples of the Maharaja’s combative powers 
While he himself never carries mahce into his contro- 
versies, It IS not to be expected that those who are 
unfortunate enough to be the targets of his attacks can 
easily forget their discomfiture Tins is the reason why 
tire Maharaja, for all 1ns services to the princely Order, 
has never been a popular personahty with some of Ins 
brother prmces His notorious mabihty to suffer fools 
gladly has given Inm the reputation of being intolerant 
His controversial metliods — ^unexceptional m themselves 
but unusual in the case of an Indian prmce — ^Irave created 
too many wounds that ranlde Nor does he care for 
mere popularity Firm m the conviction of Ins own 
rectitude, he wiU not compromise with human weak- 
ness merely to secure popularity 

Essentially a soldier, statesman, and admimstrator, the 
Maharaja is little moved by the appeal of tlie arts. He does 
not share the hterary tradition of the Bikaner famdy, and 
books attract Inm mainly for their utdity. His reading 
is confined to the subjects that immediately mterest him, 
and literature as such has no charms for his mind While 
the Maharaja has a weU-tramed ear for music, it cannot 
be said that either by his patronage or by his deep mter- 
est he IS a devotee of music So far as painting is con- 
cerned, the Maharaja’s mterests are mamly m regard to 
the subject treated than to the art itself His collection of 
wild-game pamtmgs is probably unique, and the modern 
sculpture of ammals which decorates the Lallgarh Palace 
is fit for a great museum But neither in pamtmg noi in 
sculpture as such is he interested In architecture alone, 
as befits a great budder, the Maharaja has a deep and 
genuine dehght His knowledge of the details of design 
and construction gives to his mterest m architecture the 
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quality and outlook of a ciitic and not of a dilettante. 
His lack of humanistic interest gives to tlie Maharaja a 
mainly utilitarian outlook on life In personal life, as in 
administration, the utility of a thing is the Maharaja’s 
first consideiation, and consequently there is a rigidness 
and inelasticity in lus general ideas It was therefore not 
by versatility but by concentration on tilings of immediate 
mterest that the Alaharaja achieved greatness 

Willie His Highness is not versatile m the sense that 
lus gifts do not cover a wide range of unrelated subjects, 
in the different depaitments of administration he is versa- 
tile in tlie true sense He has a complete mastery of 
subjects so different from the administrative point of 
view as revenue, engineering, public health, and finance 
Naturally, as his own Prime Minister, unless he was able 
to handle each one of these subjects under lus immediate 
control, he could not exercise effective supervision 
The most notable characteristic of the Maharaja as a 
great Indian Prince is lus dislike of display The wanton 
and profligate ostentation which is considered by many 
in Europe to be the mark of an oriental potentate is totally 
absent in the Maharaja’s life In the midst of much extra- 
vagance, which even the smaUei among the princes con- 
sider essential for the mamtenance of their dignity, the 
moderation of the Maharaja is a shimng exception He 
knows the vital difference between necessary pomp in 
the life of a ruler and the vulgar display of wealth and 
circumstance His entertainments both in Europe and 
India reflect tlus characteristic There is a deliberate 
avoidance of anythmg that looks like vain ostentation 
He entertains always like a connoisseur and not like a new 
American miUionaire who judges the value of every dung by 
the price he has paid for it In lus private life he is a simple 
and unaffected gentleman Neither by resplendent dress 
nor by the display of wealth and ceremony does he attract 
attention Though his personality and bearing mark 
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him out in any company as a great Prince and as one 
accustomed to command, there is no external parapher- 
nalia that proclaims to the world his rank or position. 
But pomp and ceremony cannot be excluded from the life 
of an Indian prince. On such occasions the Alaharaja 
does what is expected of one in his position. On the 
Dusseiah durbar and similar occasions the traditional 
oriental potentate displaces the modern Ruler. Wliere 
pomp and ceremony are to be observed for the prestige 
of the State or the dynasty the Mahataja, however much 
he may personally dishke ostentation, does not fail to 
observe what is right and do what is expected of him. 
And It may be added that the strict etiquette of the court 
that prevails on such occasions is such as would have put 
Escorial or Versailles into the shade. For the Maharaja 
rightly insists that in a State of such continuous tradition, 
the formahty and etiquette which surround the Ruler on 
formal occasions should be fuhy maintained In oidmary 
life, however, he prefers the life of a private gentleman, 
dressed undoubtedly m the faslnon but without unneces- 
sary display. 

As a Ruler he has the exceptional virtue of persistence. 
Once he takes up a matter, nothing can divert Inm from 
lus purpose and he is prepared patiently to wait, usmg 
both the forfifer inuand suavtfer zn ?nodo which Lord Ches- 
terfield recommends as the essentials of success in worldly 
affairs No one knows better when to be strong and 
unyieldmg Equally the Maharaja knows by instmct 
when not to press a pomt and to use the pleasanter 
methods of suavifer tn znodo. The most remarkable 
example of his persistence was in regard to the Sutlej 
Valley canal The scheme was origmally mooted in 
1^05 It was only m 1927 that water began to flow 
through the Gang Canal. A smaller man, not gifted 
with the vision and persistence of the Maharaja, would 
have given up the scheme as hopeless m view of the 
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determined opposition from many quarters, the delays 
and difficulties mevitable in bureaucratic administrations, 
and the great responsibility of financing a gigantic 
scheme, which was after all a great gamble as events 
elsewhere showed In big matters as in small, the 
jMaharaja displays tlie quality of persistence He never 
fights a case which he knows to be weak and never 
gives up a fight merely because he has met with a rebuff 
He re-examines his own case, strengthens his arguments, 
and puts it forward agam. 

Without imtiative and driving capacity no one can be 
a successful ruler or administrator From lus early days 
the jMaharaja gave the fullest evidence of these qualities. 
He was but nineteen when as his own famine officer he 
imtiated, organized, and carried out a most comprehen- 
sive scheme of lehef which won for lum the unstinted 
admiration of men like Lord Curzon and Sir Denzil Ibbet- 
son The whole record of his reign during the last thirty- 
eight years bears witness to these qualities of the Maharaja 
In personal rule, where, as in the case of tlie Maharaja, the 
officers mainly carry out the orders, tire initiative and 
organization have perforce to be supplied from above, 
and except when the Maharaja was otherwise engaged, 
eidrer in the interests of the Empire or of the prmces and 
States m general, that imtiative has never been lacking in 
Bikaner 

Of lus orgamzing ability any one who has gone to 
Bikaner will bear witness What Sir Samuel Hoare has 
recorded is perhaps the most mteresting, coming as it does 
from one whose orgamzmg abilities have been proved in 
many fields. 

‘Not, however, content with the lavish hospitahty of Bikaner, 
His Higlmess transported the whole of tins army upon the 
second day to Ga)ner, lus hunting palace, at a distance of 20 
miles, where after two days’ stay every one returned again to the 
capital Witlun these broad strategic movements there were 
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constantly changing tactical dispositions, for State ceremonies, 
tennis, and sand-grouse shooting. Hour by hour army orders 
appeared upon the notice-board, politely and conveniently 
directing each guest to his partner for dinner, or the motor- 
coach that was to transport him, or the butt that was to shelter 
him for a duck or grouse shoot Never have I dreamed of an 
entertamment carried out upon so spacious a scale. The 
Maharaja, with his long record of wise admmistration and his 
equally long row of service medals, has so many claims upon 
the admiration of Enghshmen that he needs no further tesn- 
momal from a stray visitor hke myself I wiU only therefore 
say that when I looked around at my 150 fellow-guests, and the 
swift and smooth arrangements that were made for their com- 
fort, I felt that I was m the house of a Napoleon of hospitahty 

For one whose forte is organization and administration, 
It IS perhaps not unnatural to judge everything by results. 
The Maharaja has no use for paper schemes however 
perfect they may appear and however beneficial they may 
seem Nor do comphcated figures of statistics impress 
him He must see the results m something tangible, defi- 
mte, and concrete Nor has he, m consequence of this 
orgamzing bias of his mind, any patience witli people 
mcapable of taking decisions To play with files is the 
bureaucratic game for notes to come and go from one 
office to anotlier, for wordy warfare which does not touch 
the core of the question The Maharaja hates nothing 
more than this In pubhc speeches and m office orders he 
is constantly telling his mimsters and secretaries that the 
bureaucratic game of playing at football with files does 
not appeal to him, and that his officers must take decisions 
and put into effect what is decided instead of writing 

innumerable notes on them 

Yet there is a great stram of caution in the Maharaja 
which makes him distrust new ideas and wary m taking 
up proposals which have not been carefully scrutinized 

* Extract from India by Air, Sir Samuel Hoare, pp 
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from every pomt of view. The most attractive schemes 
mean nothing to him unless they have been worked out 
m the fullest detail, and even then his approval of them is 
hkely to be subject to conditions and clauses which may 
look at first sight the safeguards of a timid mind. In fact, 
they are far from being the results of timidity. Bemg 
thorough m everythmg he does, he cannot accept from 
others ready-made conclusions. He must satisfy himself 
that every scheme is what it claims to be, not only m out- 
Ime or m essentials but m all important details Once he 
IS satisfied on this pomt, the Maharaja is quick to reach 
a decision 

A staunch and genume friend, it is claimed for the Maha- 
raja that durmg the last thirty-eight years smce he attained 
the age of responsibility, he has never lost a friend To one 
who has such a large circle of friends both m India and m 
England this may be a large claim to make, but it is none 
the less true The friends of his youth have only become 
dearer to him with the passage of time With his old 
friends he keeps up a steady correspondence, which 
seldom deals with political or admimstrative problems 
The prospects of grouse-shootmg, the social events of 
Bikaner, the personal affairs of the Maharaja and Ins friends 
these and other matters of mutual mteiest fill the pages 
of those letters 

The Maharaja’s attachment to his family and his happy 
married life have already been touched upon For a ruler 
livmg in isolation m Ins capital, where Ins position makes 
It impossible for Inm to associate freely with others, life 
IS apt to be dull and unmterestmg The Maharaja there- 
fore finds his relaxation m the bosom of Ins family, lavish- 
mg his love and affection on Ins grandchildren, and m turn 
loved by them To their education and trainmg he devotes 
infinite care, especially to the proper upbrmging of the 
elder son of the heir apparent who is the heir m the 
third generation. They are housed separately under his 
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own peisonal care; and he jSnds great happiness in watch- 
ing tliem grow up in the true traditions of lus House. This 
happy domestic hfe provides him with the necessary 
counterpoise for the hard labour wluch so occupies lus 
attention. 

The only relaxation that he permits himself is lus shikar, 
A crack shot, and lover of wild life, the Maharaja is de- 
voted to that sport In Bikaner itself there is but httle 
big game The shootmg for wluch he has made his State 
famous is wild duck and grouse The imperial sand- 
grouse shoot at Gajner during the Christmas season 
has attamed the position of a prominent social event, 
mvitations to which are cherished greatly by aU who love 
sport The number of guests amounts sometimes to a 
hundred, and m the beautiful surroundings of Gajner with 
Its palace on the lake and its deer-parks, they are enter- 
tamed to what each of them remembers as a most re- 
markable experience. The arrangements for the shoot are 
not only perfect but are made with due consideration for 
the convenience of every guest. 

Apart from this, the Maharaja, especially m lus younger 
days, was a keen enthusiast for tiger-shootmg Bikaner has 
no tiger of its own, and therefore the Maharaja either 
makes private arrangements or goes to other States more 
fortunately situated in this respect. He has shot over 
150 tigers, cluehy m the jungles of Kotah, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Datia, and other States and he has been one 
of the few Indian rulers mvited by the Government 
of Nepal for the splendid shoot wluch the Terai of that 
country alone can provide. His trophies though by no 
means umque — ^m this matter he is echpsed by lus 
son the Maharajkumar who is a real mighty hunter of 
the forest — form an interesting collection, especially in 
view of the fact tliat, unhlre some of his brother prmces, 
they have not been collected in the spirit of a big-game 
hunter who goes from country to countr}^ loolong for 
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game The Maharaja though a keen sportsman is a keener 
ruler and never allows his desire foi sport and the excite- 
ment of the chase to mterfeie with his duties 

The Afahaiaja’s year is very carefully planned m ad- 
vance It has something of the rigidity of a steel frame, 
unavoidable in the case of all who desire to utihze to the 
fullest extent every minute of then lives The New Year 
opens with the parting Christmas guests and the Maharaja 
setdes down to two months of hard work He has per- 
haps staying with him three or four mtimate friends who 
come to him practically every year in wmter to reheve 
tire stress of his life. Between January and the middle 
of March, the Maharaja is busy with the details of State 
administration, but he generally finds time for two semi- 
official visits to Dellu, either in connexion with the Cham- 
ber of Prmces or in pursuance of any negotiations 
concerning Ins own State. By the end of Alarch, when 
the heat m Bikaner becomes unbearable, the Alaharaja 
generally leaves for a big-game shoot But even m camp 
work goes on in the same way as m Bikaner By the 
middle of May he generally travels to Bombay, where 
in Ins own house overloolong the sea, he spends his 
annual hohday rangmg from a month to six weeks 
The word hohday is a rmsnomer, for though the Maharaja 
IS reheved from much of the routine work connected with 
the State wlnle ni Bombay, he keeps himself as busy as 
ever with affairs connected with Indian States and with 
the problems of British India With the first fall of ram 
in Bikaner the Maharaja and the Maharam return to the 
capital, usually in the first week of July, perhaps after 
spending a few days at Mount Abu, the Inll-station to winch 
the younger members of the family retire durmg the heat. 
From July to Dusserah, generally in the first week of Octo- 
ber, Bikaner though hot, is pleasant in the evening The 
Maharaja seldom if ever leaves the State at that time, as 
the utilization of every drop of water which falls during 
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these months is the thing nearest to his heart Whenever 
a shower, however shght, has falJen the Maharaja dnves 
round to the various hmids to see whether there is the least 
wastage of water, and his main concern during that period 
is the weather reports which arrive at stated times The 
approach of the monsoon to some place near Bikaner, 
announced m the telegrams is always underlmed and 
re-read. 

Dusserah of course is the time of celebration. Though 
m every State it is a time of rejoicmg, it is especially so m 
Bikaner as it comcides with the Maharaja’s birthday. In 
olden times, with Dusserah began the season of military 
operations. The rams were over and the overpowering 
heat of the Indian sun had cooled down. Military reviews, 
the assembhng of feudal hosts, homage of vassals, recep- 
tion of ambassadors, and other preparations for the annual 
campaign, either for conquest or to reduce the overbearmg 
nobles, were m fuU swmg To-day these are gone through 
only in symbols The summons goes forth to the chiefs 
and nobles who arrive m state m the capital, with 
retmues winch are but a slender mutation of the hosts 
which accompamed them m an earher age. The Maha- 
raja goes in a State procession, holds Ins durbar at 
which he receives the homage of his nobles and enter- 
tams them to a banquet There are no wars to fight, and 
they disperse quietly to their homes. The Maharaja now 
settles down to three months of hard work. Visitors, 
some official, hke the Viceroy and the Agent to the 
Governor-General, but mamly unofficial from different 
parts of the world, come and go, after enjoying the Maha- 
raja’s hospitality and, if his special friends, after partici- 
patmg in a shoot or two But the even tenor of the 
Maharaja’s hfe is hardly interrupted He tours the State, 
for the November months are cool and healthy, inspects 
district offices, mterviews local magnates, and shoots 
where anything good is to be found. With the middle of 
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December arrangements for the annual Christmas shoot, 
which IS both a pohtical and social institution, are m hand 
Guests begm to arrive by the 23rd of December and on 
the Cliristmas Eve every available accommodation for 
guests IS taken up. Usually the guests depart by the end 
of the year and the same routme begms agam 

El a life organized in so purposeful a manner, the 
Maharaja combines in a suitable degree hard work with 
relaxation A great and pamstakmg Ruler, immersed m 
every detail of the government of a large State, the 
Maharaja is also a perfect host, whose hospitality and 
gracious charm are so well described by Sir Walter 
Lawrence. He is also a staunch friend and an affectionate 
and dutiful head of the family No doubt a ruler can 
possess many of these personal qualities without bemg a 
great ruler What makes the Maharaja exceptional is the 
combmation of what may, without offence, be called the 
bourgeois qualities with characteristics wluch mark lum 
also as a great Ruler. Imtiative, organization, leadership 
and command over men, wisdom in counsel, and mtre- 
pidity in action. It is this combmation which makes 
Maharaja Ganga Smghji both a great gentleman and a 
great Prmce. 

Sufficient has been said in previous chapters to 
enable an impartial estimate to be formed of the Maha- 
raja’s work One who sees Bikaner to-day and under- 
stands Its great position m the Indian Empire requires 
an effort of imagmation to picture what Bikanei was when 
the Maharaja assumed the rems of government. The 
revenue of the State was a bare 3 0,000 There were 
neither roads nor railways to speak of Canal irrigation 
was unknown The peasantry, dependent on a precarious 
ramfaU, lived under the perpetual menace of famme and 
scarcity. A second crop was unknown The land was not 
properly settied tliere was no modern code of laws or 
proper system of judicial administration Tlie people had 
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no voice oi intetest in the administration A recalcitrant 
nobility, unbendmg in its conservatism, defied tlie autho- 
rity of the State. The admimstrative system, such as it 
existed, was medieval m its orgamnation and corrupt to 
the core. Naturally, for all its fine historical tradition, the 
Bikaner State counted for little in Indian affairs and v'^as 
hardly known outside the borders of Rajputana 

The position to-day shows a remarkable transforma- 
tion Acknowledged as one of the premier States of 
Rajputana, the voice of Bikaner counts not only m Indian 
States’ affairs but m the general pohtics of India and the 
Empire. The State itself has been changed beyond 
recogmtion A modern administration looks after tlie 
welfare and prosperity of the State. Nearly i,ooo square 
miles have been recovered from the grip of the desert 
and changed into pleasant gardens The benefits of a 
peaceful and civilized government, security of person 
and property, an advanced judicial system where every 
man’s rights are guaranteed and mamtamed, a strong and 
efficient service for the maintenance of law and order, an 
expanding system of education and medical services, have 
replaced the medieval machmery of government wluch 
the Maharaja mlierited The foundations of popular 
government have been well and truly laid by the institu- 
tion of the Legislative Assembly and municipal and 
local boards A well-knit and efficient system of railways, 
800 miles m length, connects every part of the State witli 
the capital and brmgs every man near to the Maharaja. The 
chiefs and nobles, once so defiant, have realized that 
their future lies m the sennce of their State and there 
Ruler and, under fuU encouragement from the Maha- 
raja, have truly become the pillars of State The and 
agriculturists under the care of a paternal Government 
have not only become prosperous, seR-rehant, and 
contented but have developed a proper pride m belong- 
mg to a State which is m the vanguard of progress 
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These remarkable results have been achieved mainly 
through the initiative and activities of the Afaharaja him- 
self He had undoubtedly the help of competent European 
and Indian officials The Maharaja has never hesitated to 
harness to his service the most competent techmcal 
officers and experts, whether Indian or European, whether 
from another State or from British India. His relations 
with such officials have not only been cordial and con- 
siderate but based on an appreciation of the value of 
expert teclimcal advice For many years Mr. Rudkin, 
a European officer who was an expert in colomzation and 
revenue matters, was, as mentioned before, his trusted ad- 
viser and it was on Inm tliat the Maharaja mainly depended 
to make the colonization scheme a success Hjs place is 
now occupied by a distinguished Indian officer from the 
Punjab, Rai Bahadur Jai Gopal, who, as colomzation 
minister, carries on that work under the direct super- 
vision of the Alaharaja In the same way in matters relating 
to the railways, the Maharaja has always turned to the 
advice of another British officer, Air J Fearfield, while m 
Ins building activities he has been helped by several 
European clnef engmeers Though great credit is un- 
doubtedly due to these teclimcal officers, it should not be 
forgotten tliat the responsibility for imtiating a pohey 
and determining the course and pace of its workmg has 
always been with the Maharaja His teclimcal officers 
were experts whose opimons he valued and whose advice 
he always sought But the decision was entirely Ins own 
and to this extent it may justifiably be claimed that all tliat 
has been achieved m Bikaner durmg the last thirty-live 
years is thanks to the Ruler Inmself 

No less is tlie transformation in the position of the 
princes durmg the last quarter of a century due to his 
devotion to the cause of the States and prmces as a whole. 
The proud spirit of the Alaharaja felt deeply the galling 
humihations of Lord Curzon’s time, when prmces were, 
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in Iiis own words, 'treated as if they were on ticket-of- 
leave , when their free movement was curtailed, when 
objection was taken even to the colour of the liveries 
worn by their servants, when extravagant claims were put 
forward on behalf of the paramount power denying the 
sovereignty of the Indian rulers and contesting even 
their claim to be called princes. The gradual recovery of 
the sovereignty and rights of the States during the last 
quarter of a centur}^, which is one of the outstanding 
pohtical factors in modern Indian lustory, is to a very 
considerable extent the result of the Maharaja’s activities. 
We have seen how his Highness, as early as 1910, began 
thinlving about an orgamzation for safeguarding the 
interests of prmces, how in 1914, he actually put forward 
proposals for a Council of Prmces and how, mamly 
through his efforts, the Princes’ Conference was estab- 
hshed which later on became the Chamber of Prmces In 


his work for the prmces the Maharaja, fortunately for him- 
self and for the States, was not left smgle-handed He had 
the advantage of the closest co-operation and advice of 
rulers of the emmence of Maharaja Madhava Rao Scindia, 
the Maharaja of Patiala, and the Maharaja Ranjitsmghji 
of Nawanagar But the brunt of active work from 1916 
to 1926 fell on him, first as General Secretary of the 
Prmces’ Conference and later as the Chancellor of the 


Chamber of Prmces 

The extraordmary feature of tlus tlurty years’ fight for 
freedom, begmnmg with mild protests against interven- 
tion by the pohtical agents and the agents to the Gover- 
nor-General to the umted demand of the princes in 
is that it has left no scar on the Maharaja, who though a 
born fighter, was a most courteous opponent The Po - 
tical Department agamst whose powers he and his col- 
leagues were ranged were adepts in the arts of jesmtica 
casuistry when it suited their purpose, and m the pohcy o 
the strong arm and the mailed fist. In the early ays t ic 
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Alaharaja himself felt its unseen strength as, for example, 
when It began to be whispered in official circles that he 
was a disloyal prince But the Maharaja was equally an 
expert in tlie methods of pressmg political claims, and he 
has never had a single personal quarrel arismg out of all 
the controversies he has had to carry on during these 
years. His relations with political secietaries and other 
representatives of the Government of India, even while 
he was engaged in the most serious controversies affecting 
the States as a whole, were most friendly and cordial. He 
always recognized and often gave generous expression to 
his recogmtion of the fact that the Pohtical Department, 
apart from the maintenance of the claims of paramountcy, 
had generally upheld the rights of the States and fought 
their battles in difficult circumstances • that if there were 
some officers who attached an exaggerated importance to 
their functions, there were many who were the true friends 
and champions of the rulers and their States. The 
Maharaja in Ins criticism of the system never forgot 
the difficulties of the individual and the sympathy of 
many high political officers, many of whom he counts 
amongst his intimate personal friends. 

The Maharaja’s activities, especially after 1913, were 
in no way confined to tlie interests of Bikaner or of the 
States in general His services to the cause of Indian 
nationahsm are such as to entitle him to an honoured 
place among the ranks of the great Indian patriots He 
has missed no opportumty to press the claims of India for 
a generous measure of self-government and, as has been 
shown. It was his earnest and disinterested advocacy that 
persuaded Mr Austen Chamberlam to draft, and later 
Mr Montagu to make, the declaration of 1917, which is 
the corner-stone of Britam’s policy towards India to-day. 
Again when the fate of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
hung in the balance, it was his voice that assured Britain 
that the prmces were whole-heartedly in favour of political 
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advance in Bntish India But for the momentous 
declaration winch tlie Maharaja, with the courage and 
vision of a patriot, made m 15)30 at the first Round Table 
Conference, the federal scheme might never have materia- 
lized In fact, tlie Maharaja has been one of the most con- 
sistent nationalists, whose infiuence and prestige have 
always been on the side of the progressive emancipation 
of his country. Neither the spasmodic gestures of re- 
pubhcamsm in winch some British pohticians mdulge, 
nor the open hostihty of tlie so-called States’ Peoples 
Conference have been able to divert him from the path of 
mtegral nationahsm, which his patriotism visuahzed early 
as the only method of reconciling the self-respect of his 
country with the loyalty which he owed to tlie Crown. 

His vision of India from early days has been tliat of a 
federation in which the sovereign States of India will be 
umted with the self-governing provinces under the aegis 
of the British Crown. He saw at first dimly, but with 
mcreasing clearness as time passed, that in tlie greatness 
of India lay the greatness of her prmces and that tlie 
recovery of the prmces’ position was mdissolubly con- 
nected with mcreased status for India While he was 


prepared to enter the fists against even the most renowned 
names m British India to safeguard the rights of the 
prmces, as he did m ipac) m Ins controversy about tlie 
Nehru report, m the wider question of Indian claims he 
never concealed his sympathy with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of his countrymen. In Ns vision of the future India 
there is room for the great States to develop their 
mdividual fife accordmg to the traditional polity under 
which they have prospered as well as for a democratic 
India. And Ins supreme conviction is tliat m the wise 
reconciliation of these different traditions, India w evo ve 
a system which will enable her to hold her hea g lei- 


m the comity of nations 

In the wider affairs of the Hindu commumty 


also the 
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Afahataja has played an active and notable part. He was 
one of the earhest advocates of the Hindu University of 
Benares, and in the Sanskrit inscription on the foundation- 
stone his name appears next to that of the venerable 
Pandit Malaviya, as one of those to whose activities that 
great centre of learning owes its existence He presided at 
the first meeting summoned at Calcutta to enhst popular 
support for the scheme and he delivered a message of 
sympathy from Lord Hardinge He also took a leading 
part m the conference orgamzed to discuss the problem 
of the uninterrupted flow of Ganges water at Hardwar, 
the famous place of Hindu pilgrimage. The question had 
become one of great pubhc importance as Hindu senti- 
ment was deeply stirred by an interruption m the flow 
of the water of the sacred river by certam irrigation 
vmrks erected above the bathing ghats. As an orthodox 
Hmdu with no communal feelings, the Maharaja has been 
a pillar of strength to his community 

By nature the Afaharaja is religious, though his reli- 
gion IS not of the demonstrative variety No day passes 
without the ordamed worship of God, and he observes 
with punctilious care the Hmdu rehgious calendar In 
earher years the Maharaja was perhaps Jess responsive to 
the appeal of rehgion, but with advancmg age his mmd 
has turned definitely towards the more spiritual aspect of 
worslup Durmg the last two years, those who have had 
the privilege of seemg him constantly have noticed tins 
change and the growing hold rehgious sentiment ex- 
ercises upon him 

The story that the precedmg pages have unfolded is 
not m the ordmary sense dramatic, it is not enhvened as 
IS usual in the history of longs and rulers of States with 
resounding victories or humihatmg defeats on the fields 
of battle or m the more subtle atmosphere of mternational 
diplomacy and high statecraft The circumstances of 
an Indian State to-day do not afford opemngs for such 
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careers But on a different scale and in otlier Eelds die 
Maharaja’s life-story is also one of victories and defeats : 
victories over famine, scarcity, ignorance, and unor- 
gamzed life, and defeats also at the hands of the same 
foes. The Maharaja has had a full share of both. Nor 
is this record one of achievement without its own spot- 
lights of glory The Maharaja of Bikaner was selected as 
the first representative of India at the Imperial War 
Cabmet, plenipotentiary on behalf of his country at the 
Conference of Nations at Pans and signatory of the 
treaty of Versaifies, tlie first Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, he witnessed the first flow of water in Ins desert 
land from the new system of canals, led the Indian 
delegation to the League of Nations, and last but not the 
least accepted on behalf of tlie Ruling Princes of India 
tlie offer of a federal union with British India These 
are achievements which would have imparted glory to 
the life of any statesman. With pardonable pride the 
Maharaja may look back to a life not only of usefulness 
to his own State and to his motherland, but of distin- 
guished aclnevement hardly equalled and certainly not 
surpassed by any Indian prince or commoner of hs 


generation. 

If the circumstances of an Indian ruler do not give 
him or his State any opportunity for distinction in the 
fields of war or of international diplomacy, it is equally 
true that of all the rulers in the world to-day the ruler 
of an Indian State alone can justly claim that what is done 
m his State is not only done m Ins name, but by his com- 
mand and under his direction The responsibility for 
success or failure belongs solely to him The achieve- 
ments of the Maharaja viewed m tins light are his own, 
and gamed agamst the great natural handicaps un cr 
which the ruler of a State has to work Who tlien can 
deny that his life has been one of useful activity, gui e 
by great vision and wisdom 
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Though the Maharaja completed the fiftieth year of 
his reign m August 1937, he is not, even judged by Indian 
standards, an old man In his fifty-seventh year, he is 
at the zemth of his mental powers, mature m his wisdom, 
mellowed by Ins experience, and settled m Ins attitude 
towards life A life of even greater usefulness and more 
notable achievements m the changed circumstances of 
India and her Prmces surely awaits Inm And in the new 
era, which he has laboured so long and so strenuously 
to usher m, and the famt glimmerings of whose first 
glory are now visible on the horizon, the experienced 
guidance and the sturdy patriotism of the Maharaja who 
has earned his place not only as a doyen among the 
prmces, but as an elder statesman of the British Empire, 
will be one of India’s greatest assets 



APPRECIATION 

Bj SIR WALTER LAWRENCE 

M ore than half a century ago I first visited the then 
desert State of Bikaner. I rode with my chief, Sir 
Edward Bradford, over the desolate sand-lulls We 
started in the cold dawn, and travelled over a hundied 
miles before sunset without fatigue, for we found good and 
fresh horses every seven or ten miles It was a pleasure to 
ride with Sir Edward. He loved horses and he loved the 
people of Rajputana We went to all the States of Raj- 
putana save one. I look back to those tours on horseback 
through Rajasthan, the home of the rajas, as the most 
dehghtful of the happy experiences of my life in India 
Sir Edward was a fine trainer of youth He had served 
tlirough tlie Mutmy with the Central India Horse, the 
best nursery for officers of the Pohtical Department of the 
Government of India — good horsemen, and courteous in 
manner — qualities which are esteemed in Rajputana 
After our long ride over the billowy sand we found 
camel carriages awaiting us, and ah the long night the 
camels padded silently through the sand It was hke 
ridmg m a hearse with the disadvantage of being alive and 
awake. And so we came to Bikaner, the capital of the 
lung of the jungle 

There was a mighty fortress, in which tlie Palace lay 
Sand aU around, and very little water Such rvater as there 
was was drawn from four deep wells, and tliey told me 
that each well was managed by a company, and tliat theic 
was a regular charge for a cup of water But the water 
was of rare quahty and was supposed to be the secret o 
the famous sugar-candy of Bikaner There were no trees, 
and no signs of verdure There v’^as a pricldy grass, 
luiown as bhraut They made bread from its seeds, 
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and a very fierce liquor much appreciated by the 
Rajputs. The residency house, where Sir Edward and 
I stayed with the lonely political officer, was small, mean, 
and forbiddmg. 

After a bath — most of the mhabitants of Bikaner m 
those days laved in sand — we drove to the Palace along- 
side of a deep, dry moat, through massive gates with iron 
spikes, over steep stone ramps and through deep twining 
alleys to the Inghest story of the Palace The four horses 
seemed to Imow the road and evidently thought that the 
quicker they galloped the sooner it would be over The 
coachman was a fatalist, and I saw Irim shrug his shoulders 
when his near leader was hit by a piece of wad from the 
saluting batter}'’, posted too close to our route I had 
never Imown such a drive, and I shuddered at the thought 
of our return journey 

But all misgivings vanished as we entered the audience 
hall of the Maharaja of Bikaner It was not large, but it 
was perfect in design and glorious in colour It was the 
richest room I had ever seen, but its richness was sootliing 
and simple they were masters of lacquer and mosaics stiU 
in Bikaner, and these sumptuous walls, very ancient, 
looked as fresh as work of yesterday Tins year, some 
fifty-four years after my first visit, I stayed again in 
Bikaner, with the present Ruler of the State, and the glory 
of that exquisite hall of audience was unchanged, and cast 
the same spell over me But aU else was changed 

As I sat m tins hall, fascinated by the old world 
courtes}^, the dress and the address of the Alaharaja and 
bis court, the conversation between lus Higlmess and 
Sir Edward Bradford was formal, but after tire exchange 
of comphments the real busmess began and it was a very 
grim business , I listened with attention, for later I should 
have to make a note of the conversation In the pauses 
I looked out to the high walls and loft}^ dweUing-iooms 
of the Palace On the left was a towering suite of rooms. 



appreciation 

wheie the pi esent Maharaja Ganga Smghii was bnm H, 
was too poung to be with ins eid?r broLr, and to “atdi 
s amnous care-worn face, as he hstened to the earnest 
pleadings of Sir Edward Bradford Briefly the barons of 

S '•f “ w .1. ntlTd.:. 

tbp ] ^ ^ i han^ests had been poor and 

the barons said they could not and would not pay. Some 

w!^h I 1 T " comprLLe, and 

goodwill and tact there seemed hope that a settle- 
ment could be arrived at. But tempers were frayed A 

ajput Chief IS regarded as pumus 7 nte? pa?es, but some 
ot these peers, known as thakurs, had vast estates and vast 
Ideas of their own importance, and, though Sir Edward 

stiU hoped for a settlement, we left Bikaner widi uneasy 
feelmgs. 

Soon after this visit tlie barons went out and defied 
their Ruler, and most reluctantly the Government of 
ndia decided to send a brigade to prevent war between 
t le Mahaiaja and Ins rebeihous barons It was a strong 
brigade, but it was a difficult march to Bidasar, as the 
sand was deep and water was scarce. The guns of the 
Field ArtiUery Battery — the last battery to use Persian 
horses — stuck in the sand and elephants dragged them 
slowly along. It was very cold at mghts At Bidasar, the 
fortress of Bahadur Singh, one of the leadmg rebels, the 
outlaw barons and their followers were assembled, armed 
to the teeth The walls of tire town bristled with guns of 
ancientry, and I have never seen such a collection of 


antiques But the strength of Bidasar lay in the high sand 
walls crowned by awkward thorns, and the Brigadier, 
General Gillespie, told me that it would be a difficult 
place to take by assault Sir Edward Bradford thought 
rather of the desperate bravery of the Rajputs and dreaded 
that they would have recourse to johur, when the Rajputs, 
after burmng their women, sally forth to die fighting He 
was anxious and unhappy as the rebels refused to parley 
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So It was decided to attack Bidasar, But at midnight I 
was awakened m my tent by the four chief leaders of the 
rebels. They surrendered without condition I rushed to 
Sir Edward Bradford’s tent and told him the good news. 
Then General Gillespie was told and, after some discus- 
sion, It was decided that the fort of Bidasar should be 
demolished and that the troops were to march back to 
Nasirabad. The four rebel cliiefs were to be bamshed 
from the Bikaner State 

The next mormng I saw a strange sight, the fort of 
Bidas?r rose intact from the ground, and then crumbled 
into dust and flames The sappers and miners had done 
their work most thoroughly 

And tlien I left Bikaner for many years. 

This may seem a lengtliy introduction to my apprecia- 
tion of the remarkable Maharaja Ganga Singhji, but to all 
tilings tiiere is a background His background when he 
succeeded his brother was a desert kingdom, without 
roads or railways, lacking water and all that connotes 
civilmation in the East Poor and indeed bankimpt in 
revenue, torn by dissension and discontent, but rich in 
men and in camels Few would have prophesied fifty 
years ago that the youtliful Maharaja would live to see 
his country prosperous and progressive, rankmg high 
among tire great States of India 

Though I had left Rajputana for the Punjab my interest 
m Bikaner never flagged The man who was appointed 
tutor to the young Maharaja was an old friend of mine 
He found an apt pupil, and the education of the Maharaja 
Ganga Singhji bears out my careful opinion tlrat Indians 
should be tramed in India and should not be subjected to 
the risks and disappomtments which too often attend an 
education in England The young Maharaja was fortunate 
in his tutor, but Sir Brian Egerton was equally fortunate 
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in his pupil. Quick, industrious, and observing, he 
soon assimilated all that the West had to offer, but was 
learning at the same time all that is best in Indian wisdom 
and Rajput traditions. The late King held a high opinion 


of Maharaja Ganga Singhji, and has often said to me that 
no one m the British Empire could write a better letter 
I have been the happy recipient of many of his letters and 
of most of his important State resolutions The style is 
always easy and clear, and there is no wandermg from the 
mam pomt In India there is a common fault among 
Indian and British, who want to get things done* they 
Imow that they can do it, and they do it themselves, and 
will not delegate the work to others The late Alaharaja 
of Gwahor, hke his great friend the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
had this noble fault, but m both cases the result of then 
unendmg toil was to make their respective countries 
prosperous, progressive, and strong But the task in 
Bikaner was the harder m that the country was more 


desert and there was nothing to budd on As I have men- 
tioned, the background was blurred and unpromising 
When I went back to India with Lord Curzon I saw 
much of the Maharaja He was then on the fuU ^ ^ ° 
action, jSne m presence, courteous m mannei, an tie 
mendously in earnest Lord Curzon at once recognize 
m him a feUow worker in Empire, possessing the same 
energy, and the same cravmg for efficiency which charac- 
terized that great Viceroy In those days some regar 
the Indian State as an anachromsm, but rulers m ^ 
of Gwahor and Bikaner convinced Lord Curzon tliat t ley 
were, m oriental phrase, veritable ^pdlars of State w 
with Lord Curzon when he visited Bikanei ns ni^ 
It was not a ride over the roadless sands, but a co o 
table journey on the well-laid railway of the Bi -aner a , 
and when we reached the capital we were receive 
magmficent Palace winch the Alahaiaja ha recen } 

■ — red sandstone, exquisitely carved, and coo v 
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maible slabs, standing in a noble garden shaded by trees, 
and gay with flowers The Maharaja is an ardent builder, 
and he has in his State a splendid material to Ins hand he 
had turned Ins energies to the vital question of water. I 
went out to see a colliery, not far distant from the capital, 
where coal was bemg extracted which brought power and 
industry to Bikaner In that same colhery I saw an under- 
ground river, which was already being used for the pro- 
duction of vegetables and fruit Bikaner was indeed 
transformed. The old Fort stood massive and unchanged, 
but around it parks and noble buildmgs showed what one 
man of energy and vision could create One such buildmg 
was opened by Loid Cuixon. Like all Ins haUs and col- 
leges, It was grand, and suitable to the great air of that 
desert oasis. It was a club for the nobles of the State. 
It was my wont to leave the dais and sit at a distance to 
hear the speeches and watch their effect on my neigh- 
bours One of the barons courteously made room for me 
on his bench and asked whether this was my first visit to 
Bikaner. I told him that I had been there many years 
before when the present Ruler’s brother was Maharaja, 
and that I had been at Bidasar I asked what had become 
of Bahadur Smghji ‘There he is’, was the answer, and 
there at the end of my row sat Bahadur Singhji, now a 
member of Council, and wearmg the mark of high 
honour, a heav}?' anldet of gold Amd in a moment I was 
talking to Bahadur Singhji as an old friend, and we never 
mentioned the blowmg up of Bidasar This little incident, 
one of many, always makes me tlnnk that life in an Indian 
State (which, if I were an Indian, especially a Rajput, I 
should prefer to life m British territory) has, amongst 
many odier attractions, the chance of making good An 
outlaw one day may become an honoured colleague in 
Government when a few^ years have passed There is 
always hope in an Indian State that a man wdro has gone 
off the rails may get back 
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I admited all the magical changes winch I saw on Lord 
Curzon’s visit, but I was more impressed by the rehabili- 
tation of Bahadur Smghji than by the material miracles 
which Maharaja Ganga Smghji had wrought. I noticed 
everywhere his attention to details. Every arrangement 
m the Palace and at the glorious Gajner, with its grand 
lake, the wmter home of wild duck, and the resort of the 
Imperial sand grouse, was thought out to the smallest 
detail There is a word m India, Tandobast’. It means 
much. It connotes system and disciplme, and it is the 
secret of good admimstration in India I have known 
some masters of bandobast • Amar Singh of Kashmir, the 
father of the present Alaharaja, Madho Rao Scmdia, 
Alaharaja of Gwmhor, and Ganga Smghji, Alaharaja of 
Bikaner These were all educated m India, and all would 
rank in any country of the world as great admimstrators 
Lord Curzon, too, was a master of bandobast, and aU 
four reveUed in detail There are transcendental who 
scoff at detail and deny the great qualities of men hhe 
Kitchener, also one of the masters of bandobast they 
say that such as these cannot see the forest for the «ees 
but the great men I have named knew each tree in e 
but, newrtheless, clearly reahzed and fully appreciated 

the forest 

Some years later I agam visited Bikaner on 
ICing George, when he as Prmce of Wales visited fcdi^ 
I noticed still further signs of steady ^d wise i 

roads, railway extensions, grand buildmgs or p 
and schools, and I saw m desert Bikaner tie , 

factories The trees in the parks, the excellent roa 
the abundance of water made one won er wie ^ 
was the Bikaner which I had first seen over tvmnty ^ 
before Always the same perfect arrangement, an ‘ 
keepmg with the genius loci One of the many J 
tions of Bikaner was the famous Camel Corps w iic 
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fought for the British cause in far-off lands, fine men of a 
fighting race mounted on thoiough-bred camels. 

Tins was thirty years ago, and I thought, as we regret- 
fully left Bikaner and its charming hospitahties, that the 
Maharaja had exhausted all capacity for further progress. 
But this year, 1936, I agam visited Bikaner, and stayed 
for nearly a month with the Afaharaja m his red sandstone 
Palace. In the moimngs he was workmg hard in his office, 
but m the afternoon every day, and at night, we were 
much together He took me on his mspections, and out 
to shootmg expeditions at Gajiier and the other shooting 
lodges deeper m the desert, after tire bustard and the 
demoiselle cranes. Everywhere I saw good roads, the 
steady encouragement of forest, and the most elaborate 
planning for the retention of the rainfall. Bikaner has a 
very scanty rainfall, and at times the weather is capricious, 
and I saw the destruction winch had been caused by un- 
usual deluges Now, the rain-water is cleverly guided into 
the fine lakes hke that of Gajner I saw much, and learnt 
much on this long visit to Bikaner. The great aclneve- 
ment smee the late Kmg’s visit was the Canal Colony to 
the north of the State. The enrichmg waters of the 
Himalayas had turned the desert mto a broad belt of 
splendid agriculture, and tins has meant much in the life 
and economy of Bikaner From being a comparatively 
poor State Bikaner now stands high among the great 
States of India, as high economically as she has always 
stood politically, alike m Aloghul as in British times The 
Maharaja shows with pride the gifts of honour made to 
Ins ancestors by the Moghul Emperors. 

I had seen much of the Alaharaja in tlie years of the 
Great War, and had been with Inm at Geneva, where he 
took a prominent part as representative of India. Later, 
he Was a lea din g figure in tire Round Table Conference 
on the future constitution of India, always consulted and 
esteemed for his ripe experience, Ins clear thinking, and 
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devoted zeal for the British Empire, and the British con- 
nexion with India. I had imagmed that the world stage, 
on winch he had taken leadmg parts, would have dimmed 
his enthusiasm and energies m the less excitmg problems 
of local admimstration. But I was wrong, and in our long 
talks I found that the passage of years, and the vivid 
experiences of Europe, had m no way impaired his energy 
and his enthusiasm There was always something that 
wanted doing, and the Maharaja, who had already done 
so much, felt that he was the one man in the State who 
could carry tlnrough tlie work thoroughly Sometimes I 
would venture to suggest that he should have some 
respite from Ins unendmg labour and should delegate 
more to others and younger men But his answer, 
courteous and mdeed persuading, always was that the 
younger men made mistakes, costly and delaymg, that 
life was short and the hst of Ins dreams long 

So when years hence the story of Bikaner is written it 
will teU of a great and devoted ruler who allowed no dis- 
traction of ambition, pleasure, or sport to interfere witi 
his noble effort to turn Ins desert state into a country ot 
prosperous peace, ever advancmg towards ns i ea 
congemal and compatible civilization 

Like most of us, he has not escaped sorrow and tria s, 
but the great idea of his life has acted as a stimulus and as 

a refuge from sadness. ^ 

Our talk was not always about administration, finance 

and material progress, and often we strayed into t ^ ° 
world He gave me the opportumty of meeting 
leader of Plmdu religion in Eastern India, the pm a 
Sacred Pun Ehs three compeers reside at Dwar m in 
west, Badrinath in the north, and Rameshwar in e 
of India His Holiness of Puri a httle while ago had com 
a long distance, unannounced, to visit a humble 
in Bikaner, and a chance friendslnp with the a ’*araj‘ 
began • I had long known of my host s devotion to i 
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religion, and Ins respect for the traditions and customs 
of die Hindus, and m my absorbing conversation with 
the great sage of Pun, I soon realized that he admired the 
Maharaja, v/ho, m spite of Ins Enghsh education and his 
close participation m the distractions and the greatest 
dangers ever Imown in the European world, had re- 
mamed staunch to Ins rehgion, and loyal to the spirit of 
Mother India. 

At the shrine of Kolayat, on a pretty lake distant and 
remote, but much frequented by the Phndu pilgrims from 
aU parts — at this quiet and dreamy refuge from the world 
I found the same appreciation of the Maharaja, who cared 
for the shrme and its attendants, and had built a railway 
tlnough the sterile desert to help the weary pilgrims on 
their journey 

In this short appreciation of my friend I have no space 
left to describe Ins charmmg personahty and Ins ever- 
thoughtful consideration I may not violate Ins hospitality 
and confidence by telling the strange experiences of Ins 
spiritual life We had discussed these Ingh and fascmatmg 
subjects years ago, and I had become a convmced listener, 
but had always felt that tins was a rare and beautiful 
world, for winch I had not the traimng or the mental 
equipment Nevertheless it aUured me, and none of my 
Indian friends convmced me more than Maharaja Ganga 
Singhji, that no Hmdu who is not whoUy true to Ins reli- 
gion can be of much help to India For let us remember 
that finst and last India is the land of the Hindus 

He came down to Bombay and saw me off when I left 
for England I fear I shall not see Bikaner agam, but as 
long as I live its Ruler will be in my thoughts Strong 
men devoted to one great object in life as Maharaja Ganga 
Singhji was devoted to the development of Ins vast State 
are apt to be wearisome compamons, but Ganga Singhji 
ncvei wearied me In spite of his power and habit of 
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concentration, he was versatile in his interests, and of hini 
It may be trutlrfuUy said, 

‘ Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit ’ 

His buildings, his beautiful gardens at Gajner and at the 
grand Palace of Lallgarh, ablaze with English flowers, and 
shaded by the best of Indian trees, showed his unerring 
taste, as a soldier he has laboured to make his troops 
serviceable and smart, as a sportsman he excelled, but I 
always noticed that he thought more of giving sport tlian 
of having it He is indeed a man of great quahties, and to 
me lus most endearing quality is his loyalty to his old 
friends. 


CURRICULUM VITAE 


1 Born 13//; Octohet 1880 

2 Succeeded as Maharaja list August \%Z-j 

3 Marriage %th July 1897 

4 Assumed Ruhng Powers iGth December \%c)% 

5 Gazetted Honorary Major — ^youngest Major at the time m the 

British Army June 1900 

6 Proceeded on active service to China in command of the 

Ganga Risala to take part in the Bo\er War August 1900 

7 Created K C I E , for China War services July 1901 

8 Officially attended Coronation of Kmg Edward VII 

August 1902 

9 Appomted an Honorary A D C to the Prince of Wales 

August 1902 

10 Birth of Son and Heir 7//1 September 1902 

n Appointed Honorary A D C to His Majesty King George V 

June 1910 

12 Officially attended Coronation of King George V June 1911 

13 LED (Cambridge) June 

14 Silver Jubilee of Reign 1912 

15 Proceeded to Europe to fight in the Great War September 1914 

16 Elected Honorary General Secretary to the Princes’ Conference 

1916 

17 Promoted Honorary Major-General ^ 9^7 

18 Represented Rulmg Princes of India at Imperial War Cabinet 

and Conference March 1917 

19 Received Freedom of the Cities of London, Edinburgh, Ivlan- 

chestcr, and Bristol ^ 9^7 

20 Created K C B (Military Division) for services in the Great 

War Januarj 1918 

^1 Member of Imperial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference 

1918-1919 

Created G B E (Mihtary Division) for Services in the Great 
War January 1921 


22 
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24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


CURRICULUM VITAE 

Elected First Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 1921 

Represented Ruhng Princes of India at Assembly of League of 
Nations September 1924 

Opemng of Gang Canal October 

Elected Chancellor of Benares Flindu Umversity 1929 

Promoted Honorary Lieut -General September 1930 

Attended Assembly of League of Nations as Leader of the 
Indian Delegation Septc 7 ?iber 1930 

Represented Ruling Princes of India at Impeiial Conference 

October 1930 


30 Attended the ist and 2nd Indian Round Table Conferences in 

London i 93 o~i 93 ^ 

3 1 OffiaaUy attended Coronation of King George VI May 

32 His Highness’s Golden Jubilee Celebrated Autumn of 
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71,236-7, 312, the Conference 
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Imperial Conferences, 173, 
190, 330, 332, his speech at 
Bombay, 174-6, his advocacy 
in England of the cause of 
Indian freedom, 177-85, his 
Rome note, 185-90, and the 
Declaration of 1917, 189-90, 
220, 369 
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Peace Conference, 193-7, his 
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in the League of Nations, 197- 
202, the Indian Delegation’s 
work at the Peace Conference, 
202-7, the Maharaja safe- 
guards the autonomy of the 
Indian States, 307, his associa- 
tion with imperial and inter- 
national statesmen, 207-8, 
332 

The Montagu-Chclmsford Re- 
forms, 208, 237-40, 383, the 
Maharaja’s Savoy Hotel 
speech, 208-11, 369 
Further Conferences of Princes 
(1917), 220-7 

The Maharaja’s work on the 
India Office Committee, 227- 
31, 241 
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rated, 232-3, the Maharaja’s 
Chancellorship, 233-49, 286, 
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Reading, 241-5, 248-9 
The centenary of the Treaty of 
1818, 257-9, royal, viceregal, 
and other distinguished \isi- 
tors to Bikaner, 260-9, the 
Maharajkumar’s coming of 
age, 269—71 , his position, 271- 
4, 275-6 

Two intrigues, 274-9, establish- 
ment of 3. Sirdsr s CToufiCjl, 
the Maharaja undcr- 
tal es the reform of the Bil a- 
ner railvay system, 281-6, 
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Minister, 286-7, 311-12, 319, 
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of Nations, 307-11, 330-2,393 
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Bikaner Conspiracy Trial, 333-7 
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